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Introduction 


Uwe Backes and Thomas Lindenberger 


The importance and value of a democratic civil society is often emphasised 
with much verve, but civil society’s achievements and limitations with regard to 
safeguarding and stabilising democratic constitutional states are rarely analysed 
empirically. Some sound foundational research into the work of civil societies has 
been undertaken and noteworthy attempts to standardise and quantify the quality of 
civil societies worldwide have been made,! yet so far this has made little impact on 
the international debate around democracy protection. At the centre of this debate 
are the state institutions which — with varying degrees of effectiveness — exert a 
preventive (education) and repressive (bans on association and assembly, some 
restrictions on civil liberties, state security) influence on society, usually within a 
clearly defined legal framework. 

The authors of this anthology therefore seek answers to the following key 
questions: to what extent and in what way do associations that are independent 
of the state contribute to the protection of democracy? And what is the signifi- 
cance of civil actors for the establishment and consolidation of democratic con- 
stitutional states, especially in relation to the protection of democracy by state 
institutions? This anthology includes contributions by both historians and social 
scientists. It combines idiographic approaches that focus on the specifics of indi- 
vidual cases with nomothetic approaches that aim to provide generalisable insights 
and incorporates historical experiences from various European countries and the 
USA in the 20th and early 21st century. 

In contrast to democracy protection by state security agencies, civil society 
democracy protection has so far remained largely terra incognita, even though 
there has recently been an increased interest in the role of civil society actors in 
such processes.” There are major gaps in the research on democracy protection by 
civil society actors. The connections between the genesis, effectiveness, success/ 
failure, and importance of civil organisations for democracy protection have not 
yet been explored in detail. This anthology — international and interdisciplinary 
in outlook — aims to cut a swath through the thicket by tracing the history of civil 
democracy protection actors from the establishment of democratic constitutional 
states to the present day and by making the first attempts to outline the main issues 
systematically and comparatively. 
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Democracy protection has been a hot topic in the political sciences and jur- 
isprudence for some years now. In view of the increasing support for right-wing 
extremist and right-wing populist parties in many European countries, the German 
concept of a streitbare Demokratie (usually translated as “militant democracy,” 
although “defensive democracy” might be a more appropriate term) has attracted 
attention in the international debate on democracy protection and has been the 
subject of intensive and contentious discussions.” A large number of studies pro- 
vide comparative analyses of the practice of banning political parties and examine 
its effectiveness and legitimacy.* Other elements of state protection of democracy 
(anti-association laws, bans on public assembly, a “duty of loyalty” for members of 
the public service, restrictions on freedom of expression, etc.) have also been the 
subject of a number of comparative studies. 

International academic debate on the different means of democracy protection 
tends to be state-centred and neglects civilian democracy protection, especially 
the work of civil society actors, among them non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) dedicated to democracy promotion and counter-extremism. The work 
undertaken by Fukuyama student George Michael for his dissertation (at George 
Mason University) on the role of US watchdogs in monitoring right-wing extremist 
activity has not been emulated within the European context,“ even though such 
NGOs have long existed (and not just in the well-established constitutional states 
of Europe) and the state control of societal engagement in democracy protection 
(“corporatism”) criticised by Michael is by no means prevalent everywhere.’ Ami 
Pedahzur’s observation that civil society is “historically absent”! from democracy 
protection studies is still valid. 

Nonetheless, in recent years the international history of human rights’ has increas- 
ingly been an object of research. The same applies to the scholarly reappraisal of 
the activities of international organisations,! including those that are focused on 
democracy protection. In selecting the relevant associations, the authors of this 
anthology started with the assumption that a commitment to universal human rights 
usually implies support for a political system that favours upholding such rights. 
Moreover, it can reasonably be assumed that these commitments were supported to 
no small extent by civil actors. 

The essays in this anthology present the expanded proceedings of a (video) con- 
ference that took place at the Hannah Arendt Institute in Dresden in November 
2020, notwithstanding the adverse circumstances of the COVID pandemic. The 
conference was exploratory in nature and was organised with the intention of ini- 
tiating comparative studies in the still largely unexplored territory of civil dem- 
ocracy protection. Interdisciplinary and international in scope, it brought together 
scholars from different countries and different research fields. 

This volume is divided into three parts. The first part is devoted to historical 
precursors of the current civil society associations engaged in democracy protec- 
tion. Dominik Rigoll focuses on the French Human Rights League (Ligue française 
des droits de ’ homme et du citoyen, LDH) formed in 1898, which found successors 
and imitators in other European countries, among them the German League for 
Human Rights (DLM), constituted in 1922. These organisations suffered severe 
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setbacks as a result of the wave of (re)autocratisation (beginning with Italy in 
1923) and in most cases were only able to resume their activities after the Second 
World War. Rigoll examines the leagues’ understanding of democracy, details their 
social function and evidences their links with political parties and their influence on 
the stability of the French Third Republic and the Weimar Republic. He concludes 
by discussing the concept of democracy protection after 1945. 

Sebastian Elsbach examines the Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold, founded 
in Berlin in 1924 after a period of fierce infighting. The Reichsbanner’s stated 
aim was to counter right-wing and left-wing extremist violence and to support 
the poorly equipped security agencies. Both radical nationalists and communists 
were seen as obstacles to the stabilisation of democracy. The Reichsbanner sought 
to protect political gatherings of democratic parties, the pacifist movement, and 
the Jewish community. At the same time, the legitimacy of the Republic was to 
be strengthened through festivals, publications, and original — but from today’s 
point of view rather bizarre — promotions such as the “freedom” cigarette. The 
omnipresence of the black-red-gold flag promoted a sense of solidarity within a 
democratic community in a state of siege. However, internal conflict between the 
Reichsbanner’s 1.5 million members resulted in a predominantly defensive strategy 
that was not conducive to wrestling political initiative from the aggressively 
expanding National Socialist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP). The founding of 
the Iron Front (Eiserne Front) in 1931 did little to change this. Nevertheless, the 
history of the Reichsbanner is a lesson in the possibilities and limitations of civil 
society’s role in democracy protection. 

Nikolai Wehrs’ contribution is dedicated to civil society associations that saw 
the student protest movements of 1968 as a threat to liberal democracy. (This, of 
course, was in direct contrast to how the student protestors saw themselves.) While 
the cross-border links between the student protests have been well researched, little 
attention has been paid to the international connections between the protective 
organisations, which were largely shaped by university professors. In the US, as in 
Germany, the goal was to organise resistance to left-wing student policies which 
called for radical reform of the universities with the aim of curtailing the influence 
of the professoriate through comprehensive “democratisation.” But fear of losing 
power was only one of several reasons the professors opposed the students. As 
a close look at the transnational academic network International Committee on 
the University Emergency (ICUE) shows, the professors’ resistance was largely 
shaped by their personal experiences of totalitarian movements and ideological 
warfare during the Cold War. The “Cold War liberals” saw their efforts to suppress 
neo-Marxism in academia as a contribution to the protection of the Western model 
of liberal democracy. 

George Michael’s contribution on the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) takes 
us even closer to the present. The ADL was founded in Chicago in 1913 and is 
still one of the most important civil society watchdogs in the fight against right- 
wing extremism and anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitic attacks and the rise of the Ku 
Klux Klan, whose first branch was founded in Georgia in 1915, have guided the 
work of the association up to the present. The ADL developed into one of the most 
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successful organisations in its field primarily, according to George Michael, because 
of support from the American legislature which was able to send out strong sym- 
bolic messages with “hate crime” legislation, anti-paramilitary training statutes, 
and tough anti-terror measures — basically a no-lose proposition for lawmakers. 
In addition, the ADL has the ability to act effectively: it commands significant 
resources thanks to the support of large sections of the Jewish community. In con- 
trast, the ability of far-right groups to mobilise remained limited for a long time, 
partly due to the lack of broad-based support — circumstances that changed under 
Donald Trump’s presidency to the detriment of democracy. 

The second part of the anthology features contributions that shed light on civil 
society’s role in democracy protection in different European countries. Countries 
with an extensive history of democracy were chosen, in which civil society was 
able to grow over a longer period of time and develop charisma beyond national 
borders. The concentration on Western Europe also has the advantage of a greater 
density of research results on the questions at the centre. In selecting the civil 
society organisations (CSOs), the authors were guided by the following criteria: (1) 
The organisations’ engagement serves to protect democracy, that is a free, lib- 
eral, possibly “republican” constitutional/legal basic order. In other words, it is 
directed against dictatorship/autocracy and illiberal forms of order. (2) The CSOs 
have no affinity with dictatorships or organisations supporting dictatorships. Grey 
areas were not a strict criterion for exclusion so as not to narrow down the field 
of actors too much. (3) The organisations are of national/international import- 
ance. Considerations usually start with important events that threaten democracy 
(crises, affairs/scandals, acts of violence, etc.) and are oriented towards system- 
atic questions such as: (1) Does the “disturbance theory”!! developed by David 
B. Truman for interest groups apply? (According to Truman’s theory, civic associ- 
ations emerge when their members are faced with a challenge that threatens their 
existence.) (2) Which challenges trigger a particularly strong response and why? 
(3) What conditions must an organisation fulfil to wield influence over an extended 
period of time? (4) What is the relationship between successful NGOs and dem- 
ocracy protection by the state? (5) Does the success of an NGO trigger a tendency 
towards it being incorporated (i.e., being nationalised or under increasing state 
influence)? Or can an NGO’s success lead to state actors delegating parts of dem- 
ocracy protection (surveillance, analysis, or evaluation) to NGOs (“outsourcing,” 
so to speak)? (6) How should the performance profile of civilian democracy pro- 
tection be assessed in relation to state democracy protection? 

Tom Mannewitz addresses all of these questions in his contribution on the 
Federal Republic of Germany. He uses the example of the influential political 
foundations, even though these combine aspects of both worlds: they enjoy the 
autonomy of an NGO but at the same time receive state funding (without losing 
their independence vis-a-vis the state). Mannewitz examines both the foundations’ 
pronouncements on democracy protection and their practice, showing that they 
differ widely in terms of the threats they focus on. Only the foundations with close 
ties to the centre-right Christian-democratic parties (CDU and CSU) focus more or 
less equally on right-wing extremism, left-wing extremism, and Islamism. Most of 
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the foundations, however, focus on the threat of right-wing extremism and right- 
wing populism. The Rosa Luxemburg Foundation, affiliated to the Die Linke (the 
Left) party, differs from all others in its explicit rejection of the concept of left- 
wing extremism. An analysis of websites shows that the CSU-affiliated Hanns 
Seidel Foundation has a similar profile as the CDU-affiliated Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation, while all the other foundations focus on right-wing extremism at the 
expense of addressing other threats. Of particular interest is the finding that it is 
not so much financial resources that determine how much publicity a foundation 
can generate but the foundation’s ability to skilfully present itself on social media. 
Mannewitz identifies three types of foundations with regard to their commitment 
to democracy protection. The “Government Agency Twin” combines the themat- 
isation of all threats with a cooperative attitude towards the constitutional pro- 
tection authorities. Both the Konrad Adenauer Foundation and the Hanns Seidel 
Foundation are in this category. “Occasional Democracy Protectors” describes 
those foundations that do not prioritise democracy protection and largely limit them- 
selves to highlighting the danger of right-wing extremism. This includes the Otto 
Brenner Foundation, the Hans Böckler Foundation, and the Friedrich Naumann 
Foundation. The “Anti-Fascist Activists” are those foundations that propagate anti- 
fascism instead of anti-extremism. According to Mannewitz, this type includes not 
only the Rosa Luxemburg Foundation but also the Friedrich Ebert Foundation, the 
Heinrich Böll Foundation, and the Amadeu Antonio Foundation. 

Manes Weisskircher’s contribution on civil democracy protection in Austria has 
a different focus, with the author developing his own methodological approach. 
He focuses on the protests against the Wiener-Korporationsrings-Ball or Wiener 
Akademikerball (as it has been called since 2013), examining the spectrum of 
civil society actors engaged in democracy protection and their public image. As it 
turns out, opposition was centred mainly on the two organisations associated with 
the ball: the well-established Freedom Party of Austria (FPO) and the German- 
nationalist “Drittes Lager” (Third Camp). According to Weisskircher, neither a 
strategy of inclusion (government participation) nor exclusion (refusal to cooperate) 
could prevent the success of right-wing populism. Further, the high level of demo- 
cratic consolidation in Austria, high at least by international standards, has barely 
been compromised. Weisskircher’s findings raise fundamental questions about the 
effectiveness and limitations of civil society engaged in democracy protection. 

Indeed, the effectiveness of civil society engagement is difficult to measure, 
and this is also the conclusion Sebastiaan van Leunen and Paul Lucardie reach in 
their contribution on the Netherlands. They find that overall, civil society efforts to 
protect democracy were rather weak, which could be due to the fact that domestic 
extremism did not develop into a serious threat to democracy in the Netherlands. 
All the more important were those organisations in the 1930s that were active 
against the external extremist threats of National Socialism and Communism. In 
the 1930s, Unity through Democracy (Eenheid door Democratie, EdD) was able 
to recruit up to 30,000 members, while the Dutch Committee of Vigilance (Comité 
van Waakzaamheid), made up of anti-National Socialist intellectuals, deliber- 
ately refrained from mobilising a large number of people. It was nevertheless 
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able to exert influence on public opinion. After 1945, the Anne Frank Foundation 
(established in 1957) played an important role in campaigns against right-wing 
extremism, even though it, too, refrained from recruiting members. While the 
Anne Frank Foundation developed into a respected institution for democracy pro- 
tection, KAFKA (Kollektief Anti Fascistisch/Kapitalistisch Archief), founded in 
1988, came under criticism for its links to militant anti-fascists and at times even 
triggered warnings from the domestic intelligence service because of its left-wing 
extremist activities. 

As Dirk Rochtus shows in his contribution, the democratisation of education 
in Belgium from the 1960s onwards led to an increase in the recognition of the 
value of civic engagement. As a result, more people got involved in civil society 
organisations. It is no surprise then that the rise of a radical right-wing party like 
Vlaams Blok (later called Vlaams Belang, VB) in Flanders in the 1990s came as a 
shock to society. Because of its anti-migration programme, the VB was seen to be 
a threat to democracy and its values. Political parties and state authorities started to 
consider civil society as, in the words of the Flemish sociologists Pascal Debruyne 
and Jan Naert, “an instrument to bring people together (think ‘social cohesion’) 
and to fight against ‘alienation’ and ‘bitterness’,”? which is what had driven people 
into the arms of the VB. Yet in the last two decades, according to Rochtus, a reduc- 
tion in funding from government and a trend towards a management model have 
led to the depoliticising of civil society. Civil society organisations nevertheless 
remain strong thanks to citizens who continue to engage in advocacy for the ideas 
of democracy and participation. 

Focusing on France, Jean-Yves Camus is much more sceptical than his Belgian 
colleague. He notes a decline in state funding for CSOs from 34 per cent in 2006 
to only 20 per cent in 2017. CSOs working for social development and inclusion 
in the poorer districts and on the outskirts of the big cities have been hit particu- 
larly hard. It has become clear that many French CSOs are largely dependent on 
political parties and state support. They suffered from the loss of influence of the 
Communists and the Socialist Party at the local level as they did not consider the 
mainstream Conservatives and Emmanuel Macron’s La République en Marche 
(LREM) as their clientele. Above all, this development explains why initiatives 
directed against the Front national (FN) and racist violence have often failed. They 
“were set up under a top-to-bottom strategy and had little impact on marginalised 
communities.” 

Does this sobering diagnosis also apply to Great Britain? Isabelle-Christine 
Panreck focuses on the “Big Society” programme in Great Britain. Since 9/11 in 
2001 and the 7/7 bombings in 2005, the fight against extremism and terrorism 
has been firmly on the agenda of the British government. Panreck’s chapter 
focuses on measures to strengthen democracy taken by successive Conservative 
governments since 2010 in line with the thesis that policies to make democ- 
racy work stem from an understanding of extremism as a breeding ground for 
terrorism. The focus is on the “National Citizen Service,” its elements, goals, 
and effects, and the relationship between the state and civil society. One of 
Panreck’s central findings is that British governments in the period under study 
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tended to view civil society as an executive organ of state programmes. This 
approach tends to undermine the independence of CSOs, while the efforts by 
state institutions in the field of democracy promotion remain “too weak to actu- 
ally challenge ingrained hurdles to equal opportunities.” 

The authors featured in the third part of the anthology take a transnational view, 
working out historical continuities or lack of continuities and attempting to draw 
systematic comparisons with the help of appropriate categories. Miroslav Mares 
focuses on the transnational cooperation of anti-extremist CSOs in Central Europe 
and traces developments since the end of the First World War. He notes that parties 
and governments clearly dominate transnational networks, now and in the past, and 
uses the example of the Platform of European Memory and Conscience (PEMC) 
to demonstrate his point. PEMC was founded in Prague in 2011 in the wake of 
the Prague Declaration of 2008 (which was supported by Vaclav Havel, among 
others) to ensure Europeans remain aware of the totalitarian experiences of the 
20th century and to counter any current forms of political intolerance, hostility 
towards democracy, and recourse to totalitarian patterns. And this highlights one of 
the problems of anti-extremism: an equidistant position towards communism and 
fascism alike is rather rare and often raises suspicions of equating and moral offset- 
ting. This explains why many CSOs dedicated to combating right-wing extremism 
pay little — if any — attention to left-wing extremism. 

In their contribution, Lisa Bendiek and Michael Nattke focus entirely on dealing 
with right-wing extremism and violence motivated by it. Unlike the other authors 
in this anthology, Bendiek and Nattke are practitioners as well as analysts. They 
are trained social scientists and for many years have been working in extremism 
prevention and democracy promotion for one of the most important CSOs in this 
sector, the Kulturbüro Sachsen. The Kulturbüro Sachsen emerged in 2001 out of 
the Büro für freie Kultur- und Jugendarbeit (Office for Independent Cultural and 
Youth Work) and has become known for its mobile advisory teams. Bendiek and 
Nattke’s comparison is both intertemporal and interregional: on the one hand, they 
trace the development of civil society’s prevention scene since German unification 
in 1989/90; on the other hand, they shed light on the specific problems in the eastern 
part of Germany (the ex-GDR) in comparison to the western part of Germany. 
Their focus is on those initiatives that emerged out of state funding programmes to 
combat right-wing extremism and strengthen democratic civil society. Like Jean- 
Yves Camus (France), they too demonstrate the tension between CSOs striving for 
independence and their dependence on state funding. 

The relationship of CSOs to the state and to political parties is an important 
issue to consider when analysing the conditions for success and failure of civil 
society democracy protection, and this is the subject of the concluding contribution 
by Uwe Backes. As we will see, at least in Europe and contrary to David Truman’s 
interest group theory, the initiative for founding a CSO often comes from state 
institutions and parties, who find it easier to mobilise resources for medium-term 
commitments. It is not only in Germany that civil society efforts to protect dem- 
ocracy often falter if they do not succeed in securing public funding. However, 
such funding also changes their character. Independent organisations become 
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semi-governmental institutions. Yet this need not be a disadvantage for the protec- 
tion of democracy. 
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1 On the creation, destruction, 
and reformation of democratic 
protectionism 


Human rights leagues in France and 
Germany 


Dominik Rigoll 


Introduction 


In her book on The Origins of Totalitarianism, first published in 1951, the phil- 
osopher Hannah Arendt describes the Dreyfus affair that shook the French Third 
Republic at the turn of the 20th century as “a kind of dress rehearsal for the perform- 
ance of our own time,” namely for Nazism and the Second World War. She argued 
that the major political crisis named after Captain Alfred Dreyfus — a 35-year-old 
Alsatian French artillery officer of Jewish descent falsely convicted of treason and 
sentenced to life imprisonment in 1894 for communicating French military secrets 
to the German Embassy in Paris — offered the opportunity “of seeing, in a brief 
historical moment, the otherwise hidden potentialities of antisemitism as a major 
political weapon within the framework of nineteenth-century politics and its rela- 
tively well-balanced sanity.” For Arendt, the political “performance” of “the main 
actors of the Affair” drew together 


all the open or subterranean, political or social sources which had brought the 
Jewish question into a predominant position in the nineteenth century; its pre- 
mature outburst, on the other hand, kept it within the framework of a typical 
nineteenth-century ideology which, although it survived all French governments 
and political crises, never quite fitted into twentieth-century political conditions.! 


One of the main actors in the Dreyfus affair was leagues which had formed inde- 
pendently from the political parties. On the right side of the political spectrum, the 
Ligue des Patriotes (The League of Patriots), already founded in 1882, aimed to 
overthrow the Republic and to establish a nationalist monarchy.’ On the left side, 
the Ligue française (pour la défense) des droits de Phomme et du citoyen (Human 
Rights League, LDH), founded in 1898, claimed to defend the Republic in the 
name of the Declaration des droits de l'homme et du citoyen of 1789 (Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen), which had called for a rule by a majority 
of citizens, i.e., a democracy.’ 
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In her famous chapter on the “Decline of the Nation State and the End of the 
Rights of Man,” Arendt also mentions the French Human Rights League and its 
equivalents in other European countries. She accuses these organisations of having 
been incapable of coping with the huge refugee problems caused by civil wars and 
genocides: 


The only guardians of the right of asylum were the few societies whose spe- 
cial aim was the protection of human rights. The most important of them, the 
French-sponsored Ligue des Droits de I’ Homme with branches in all demo- 
cratic European countries, behaved as though the question were still merely the 
saving of individuals persecuted for their political convictions and activities. 
This assumption, pointless already in the case of millions of Russian refugees, 
became simply absurd for Jews and Armenians. The Ligue was neither ideo- 
logically nor administratively equipped to handle the new problems. Since it 
did not want to face the new situation, it stumbled into functions which were 
much better fulfilled by any of the many charity agencies which the refugees 
had built up themselves with the help of their compatriots. When the Rights of 
Man became the object of an especially inefficient charity organization, the con- 
cept of human rights naturally was discredited a little more.‘ 


We will see whether such a harsh assessment of the leagues is justified. What is 
certain is that the Deutsche Liga fiir Menschenrechte (German League for Human 
Rights, DLM), founded in 1922, was not a “branch” of the French League but an 
organisation in its own right. It had a tiny but somewhat effective predecessor, the 
Bund Neues Vaterland (New Fatherland League, BNV), founded during the First 
World War to counter nationalist propaganda and conquest plans.” 

Two narratives coexist in the historiography of the French Human Rights 
League. Most studies describe the League as a champion of democracy that did not 
always live up to its claims, namely in the fight against sex-based, racial, and social 
discrimination. Indeed, white males from a bourgeois background dominated the 
League‘ and the ambivalence of the LDH has been highlighted by researchers. 
Cylvie Claveau shows that “foreigners,” refugees, and colonised people were sup- 
posedly equal in the League’s universalist programme and propaganda but not in its 
political practice. William D. Irvine reminds us that the League not only defended 
the Third Republic but also attacked it from the far left.” The few articles that exist 
on the German League also point out its ambivalent attitude towards the Weimar 
Republic. Lothar Mertens, for example, describes the DLM as an “advocate for 
the preservation of human rights” but also argues, in line with Kurt Sontheimer, 
that the intellectuals active in the DLM could only understand “the political reality 
of the Weimar Republic as degeneration and decline” based on their ideas of 
“humanity” and “social justice.” Finally, works that examine both leagues place 
great emphasis on Franco-German differences: here the French League with huge 
political influence, there the much weaker German League whose activists were 
periodically prosecuted as “traitors.”” This essay, by contrast, emphasises what 
both leagues had in common as protectors of democracy. 
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This contribution does not analyse the practices of the two leagues as “paci- 
fism” or “human rights activism,” as is common in historical research and political 
science. Rather, it places them in a historical context as early forms of a civic dem- 
ocracy protection that emerged in France during the 19th century, found several 
imitators in other republics after the First World War, were crushed in many cases 
by nationalist regimes, and re-emerged in new forms after the Second World War. 
The essay situates both organisations in the political and social history of their 
countries by attempting to answer the following questions mainly on the basis of 
the research literature: What were the historical traditions of the leagues? Were they, 
among other things, founded because their members faced an existential threat or 
benefited personally from their involvement?!” What understanding of democracy 
did the league activists have? Who did they consider to be the protectors of democ- 
racy and who did they see as a threat? What political and social functions did both 
organisations fulfil? What was their relationship to political parties and the state? 
What political impact did the leagues have in the French Third Republic and in the 
Weimar Republic? And to what extent was the democracy protection they practised 
a model for militant democracy after 1945? 

To answer these questions as precisely and concisely as possible, I will his- 
toricise the two human rights leagues as modern forms of political protec- 
tionism. According to their self-conception, political protectionists aim not only 
to protect but also to promote a certain political order or structure of governance 
(Herrschaftsordnung). In the case of the French and German human rights leagues, 
the order being protected was a democratic one. But political protectionism can 
also apply to nationalist, liberal, socialist, conservative, Islamist, or any other pol- 
itical order. Political protectionism can be civilian or state organised, politically 
organised or socially integrated (meaning that non-organised individuals or groups 
can also practise or propagate it). Like economic protectionism, which aims at 
the defence of an economic order (Wirtschaftsordnung), political protectionism 
works in two directions: outwards, in confrontation with other political orders 
or movements through security policy; or inwards, to promote those in need of 
protection through social and other forms of political solidarity.!! Security policy 
can be both militant or conciliatory,” i.e., aimed at struggle or compromise with 
rival orders and movements who then become either “enemies” or “competitors.” 
Political solidarity, in turn, can take the form of either political subsidies (i.€., pro- 
viding social or emotional support to members of the “in-group” or “friends”) or 
political coalitions (i.e., forming alliances with competing groups or individuals 
who then become “allies”). Protectors of an order can also be called Garanten 
(persons acting to protect); offenders can be labelled as Gefährder (persons likely 
to threaten public safety). 

The political protectionism practised and propagated by the two human rights 
leagues demonstrates that the protection of democracy is not confined to the state 
limiting political freedoms. This has been the focus of research so far, perhaps 
because the researchers thought of this subject matter primarily in terms of the 
“militant democracy” of the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG), which is indeed 
very state-centred.'4 After all, the leagues were non-governmental organisations 
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(NGOs) and aimed not only to restrict political freedoms of monarchist and nation- 
alist forces actually or supposedly working towards a counter-revolution, but also 
to extend the political and social rights for all other citizens. At the time when 
modern democracy protection was created during the French Revolution, these two 
objectives were already present. The Jacobins used “terror” against the “enemies 
of freedom” to enable a massive expansion of social rights for the population, as 
envisaged in Maximilien de Robespierre’s Déclaration des droits de l’homme et du 
citoyen (Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen) of 1793.15 While the 
first Declaration of Human Rights had provided for representative democracy, this 
second Declaration promoted direct democracy. It also envisaged expropriations in 
the name of the common good. Its aim was to create a social democracy alongside 
a political one. Moreover, the king, who had promulgated the first Declaration, 
didn’t have the opportunity do so with the second as he had been beheaded in the 
meantime. 

Because both human rights leagues systematically tried to rally all forces 
supporting the French Revolution, i.e., the entire Left,! many of their members 
not only defended liberal republics but also attacked them, calling for a second 
social revolution with the aim of establishing a socialist democracy. As the French 
League shifted more and more to the left, many centrists left the organisation out of 
concern that the League was moving towards the “extremist” positions propagated 
by the socialists (and later the communists).!” The activists labelled as “extremists” 
or “radicals” would counter these accusations by arguing that it was the differences 
in property ownership and privileges they were fighting that were extreme, not 
their policies.'® Whether one leans towards one position or the other is not a his- 
torical but a political question.!? Therefore, I will avoid terms like “extreme” or 
“radical” in this chapter and replace them, where possible, with less normatively 
charged terms.” 

The first two sections of this essay deal with the development of the two leagues, 
from their creation to their destruction by Nazism. Alongside the organisations, 
two exemplary biographies will be examined, those of Victor Basch and of Emil 
J. Gumbel. The final section briefly sketches the reformation of democracy pro- 
tection after 1945 in France, the Federal Republic, and the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) until the unification of the two Germanies in 1989/90. 


The Ligue francaise (pour la défense) des droits de ’ homme et du citoyen 


Until it was dismantled by the Germans in 1940, the French League for Human 
Rights was one of the largest and most influential political organisations in the 
Third Republic?! It reached its peak in 1932, when it counted almost 180,000 
paying members in some 2,400 local sections. Its leadership was recruited mainly 
from amongst left-wing intellectuals, lawyers, and politicians, who considered 
themselves “true democrats” in contrast to the right-wing nationalist and mon- 
archist camp. In terms of party politics, the LDH was initially close to the Modérés 
(Moderates) and the Parti radical (Radical Party), i.e., to a rather liberal or 
liberal-democratic programme. Over time, however, it moved to the left, towards 
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social-democratic and liberal-socialist positions as represented in the socialist party, 
the Section française de |’Internationale ouvrière (French Section of the Workers’ 
International, SFIO). In addition to fighting for civil and international human 
rights, the League’s activities also included working towards democratising (i.e., 
liberalising and socialising) reforms and mobilising the Left against reactionism. 
Its first presidents were, in succession: founding father Ludovic Trarieux, a liberal 
senator and former justice minister; Francis de Pressensé, a publicist and socialist 
member of parliament; and Ferdinand Buisson, a philosopher and left-liberal 
member of parliament. 

In 1926, the socialist philosopher Victor Basch was elected the League’s fourth 
president.” Basch’s political biography — his rapid rise by the turn of the century 
and his temporary demise during the nationalist Vichy Regime — in many ways 
parallels that of the LDH. Basch’s political activity was part of a tradition going 
back to the revolution of 1848/49 which his liberal stepfather had participated in 
in Austria-Hungary before migrating to Paris. As a university professor from a 
Jewish-Hungarian family with German as his mother tongue, Basch was one of 
those naturalised French nationals who were particularly dependent on protec- 
tion from discrimination. The fact that in 1906 he could move from Rennes in the 
Bretagne to the Sorbonne to teach Immanuel Kant may be evidence of the social 
and liberal democratisation promoted by the League. From his rather secure social 
position, Basch was at the centre of the League’s coalition policy. He contributed 
to the League’s receptiveness to an alliance with the communists for the protection 
of the Republic and in return was rather timid in his condemnation of the crimes of 
the Stalin dictatorship. At the same time, he worked on an alliance between French 
and German democrats. As far as he was concerned, the fact that in the end no such 
“union of democracies” came about contributed to the debacle of 1940 and the 
dismantling of the League culminating, in 1944, with the murder of the then 81- 
year-old as a “terrorist”? by right-wing militias. 

The French League stands in the tradition of a democratic protectionism that 
began with the Jacobin “terror” of the French Revolution and had given birth 
to several — albeit ephemeral — organisations during the 19th century. The first, 
the Société des droits de l'Homme et du citoyen (Society for Human and Citizen 
Rights), was formed to promote a Jacobin social republic during the revolution 
in July 1830, a revolution that had led to a constitutional liberal monarchy. The 
human rights society was closely linked to Freemasonry. When it was banned 
in 1834 because it had promoted uprisings, some of its leaders fled to London.” 
The Société was revived in the February Revolution of 1848, with reference to 
Robespierre’s second Declaration of Human Rights of 1793 and the explicit demand 
for a “social revolution”? The Société argued that the forces for “freedom” had 
to “organise” and “defend” themselves just as much as their opponents did, but 
this time without disturbing public “order” and with the possibility of “peaceful 
discussion.””’ Another reiteration was founded in 1888 by Georges Clemenceau in 
response to the electoral successes of General Boulanger, a right-wing populist? 
who advocated a plebiscitary-nationalist reorganisation of the Republic. This third 
Société invoked the full legacy of the revolution, i.e., of 1789 and 1793, to mobilise 
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the entire Left against a slide into right-wing dictatorship.” Democracy was now to 
be protected not only from monarchists but also from nationalists. 

The founding of the French League for the Defence of Human and Civil Rights 
another decade later can also be interpreted as a reaction to a somewhat existential 
threat. The organisation’s first central committee abounded with people who, in the 
face of the conviction and deportation of the innocent Dreyfus, felt like second- 
class citizens because they, too, were undoubtedly subject to state discrimination — 
not only as Jews or because of their Jewish background, as was the case for many 
ligueurs from the start,’ but also as Protestants, Black people, workers, migrants, 
women and, last but not least, organised leftists. All the above were represented 
amongst the League’s founders.*! At the same time, however, involvement in 
the League also exacerbated the threat. Those who publicly demanded rights for 
national outsiders were often exposed to attacks from the Right. Nevertheless, the 
League decided against the organisation of “gangs” able to fight the anti-Semitic 
League of Patriots, as had been proposed by the only working-class founding 
member, a former member of the Paris Commune of 1871. With such militarisa- 
tion of political practice, there was the threat of the organisation being banned. 
Subsequently, however, organised workers did protected lectures by ligueurs and, 
as in a political deal, in return benefited from legal protection by the League.” 

What democracy did the League want to protect, and from whom? In its first 
statute, the League defined itself as an “association working for the defence of the 
principles of liberty, equality and justice as laid down in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man of 1789.” The statute states that the League fights against “arbitrari- 
ness and intolerance” because both increased “social disunity” and threatened “civ- 
ilisation” and “progress.”** Talking to the founding committee, Ludovic Trarieux 
was more explicit. For him the aim was to defend human rights “against the silent 
threat of counterrevolution,” i.e., against a nationalist subversion of the Third 
Republic.°® The League saw itself as the defender of a liberal democratic struc- 
ture of governance — against an anti-democratic Right, which had already been 
organising itself in political leagues since the 1880s. The Right was much better 
integrated into the state apparatus than the Left, particularly in the military, judi- 
ciary, and the police which therefore often took harsh action against leftists and 
Jews. Conversely, the League did not protest when, for example, in 1900 General 
Louis André, a war minister of a left-wing government, had a Masonic lodge check 
Catholic officers to make sure they could be relied upon politically. Over time, 
the League also took up the defence of social democracy and the fight against 
the “new feudalism”** of a few monopolies and super-rich families. However, its 
commitment to the Declaration of 1793 remained rhetorical. 

The League’s work included national and international solidarity with groups 
and individuals it considered subject to discrimination. It also fostered alliances to 
mobilise those elements of the Left that saw themselves as democratic to achieve 
reforms in France and abroad.“ Violent struggle was not part of the League’s rep- 
ertoire even though its members often sympathised with workers using violence 
in their political and social struggles. The militancy of the League was limited to 
intellectual debate with political opponents. Academics, lawyers, and artists active 
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in its ranks added their expertise to the documenting, arguing, narrating, and propa- 
gating of the League’s point of view. The precedent here was set by the Dreyfus 
affair, not only through Emile Zola’s novel J’Accuse...!, but also through the repro- 
duction of court transcripts and case analyses such as in the book Les preuves, in 
which the socialist leader and Parisian elite school teacher Jean Jaurés proves that 
the military tribunal in the Dreyfus case worked with falsified evidence.°® Such 
texts were sent out a hundred thousand times to multipliers — following on from the 
revolutionary practice of the petition. Alongside, the League published a journal 
that was an early mixture of a report on the protection of the constitution and an 
NGO report on the violation of international and fundamental rights.” 

Discussing the social function of the League, William Irvine argues that for 
many of its members, the League was primarily one or more of the following: “an 
inexpensive political club, the French equivalent of a Rotary club or civic improve- 
ment society, an inexpensive form of insurance or a well-connected patronage net- 
work." Indeed, the LDH was following in the footsteps of the Masonic lodges 
(with whom it was still heavily intertwined) but had a much broader and more 
diverse base. In his book, Irvine shows that the League’s legal aid office was there 
for all its members and usually investigated any complaints with sincerity and 
perseverance. Many of the cases concerned members of the public service who 
were discriminated against because of their left-wing convictions, but cases also 
included workers involved in (often violent) labour disputes. Although the League 
was committed to defending the rights of women, migrants, and “natives,”*! cases 
involving discrimination based on gender or race were less common. Finally, the 
professional politicians active in the League also profited because the League 
provided a cross-party network that was so advantageous for political careers that 
between the World Wars there were few left-liberal or socialist politicians who 
were not members. 

This brings us to the political function of the League. It was an organisation 
in which cross-party alliances could be forged and democratising reforms could 
be promoted. At the national level, its foundation was one of the conditions that 
enabled the formation of a “gouvernement de Défense républicaine” in 1899 — 
a government to defend the Republic against the Right in which liberal, social- 
liberal, and socialist democrats were able to form a coalition because they had 
practised this as Dreyfusards in the LDH. The League also functioned as a political 
hinge in later left-wing governments of the Third Republic: from the Left Bloc 
(1902-1905) to the Cartels (1924-1926, 1932-1933) to the Popular Front (1936- 
1938). Not least through the ligueurs, first socialists and later communists were 
mobilised for the defence of parliamentary democracy. Also because of the League, 
France was one of the few stable liberal republics after the Great War. At the same 
time, left-wing reform projects were (partially) realised by these alliances, such as 
the separation of church and state, labour and public service laws, and the prohib- 
ition of nationalist associations. The League also acted as a pioneer internationally, 
initiating reforms by working with partner organisations in other countries towards 
a “Democratic International,” most prominently in the League of Nations and in 
Franco-German reconciliation. 
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The League’s relationship to the democratic state was ambivalent. On the one 
hand, it incessantly attacked the state from the left. In France, human rights were 
“proclaimed” but not “applied,” the League said on stickers advertising member- 
ship.” To be sure, this rather severe criticism also included left-wing governments 
who, in the League’s view, had moved too far to the right — for example, when 
Georges Clemenceau, as interior minister, took harsh action against workers 
involved in a revolt. The LDH also protected anarchists, revolutionary syndicalists, 
and communists who were being oppressed by the state by drawing attention to 
their fate and fighting state oppression through legal means. Although few ligueurs 
embraced anarchism or communism, many were sympathisers. They felt they 
belonged to the same revolutionary camp. On the other hand, the League was the 
state. Ligueurs were part of many governments, even as prime ministers (Léon 
Blum, among many others). They also played a role in international organisations 
such as the International Labour Organisation (ILO), which Albert Thomas, a 
socialist Dreyfusard, helped set up. Above all, they were involved in the state pro- 
tection of democracy against the counter-revolutionary right; Eugène Frot, for 
example, as minister of the interior during the nationalist riots of 6 February 1934, 
and Roger Salengro, who as minister of the interior of the Front Populaire tried 
to implement the ban on right-wing leagues. Both were members of the League. 

The two left-wing interior ministers, however, did not have much success. Frot 
had to resign because he was one of the parties held responsible for the riots of 
February 1934, and Salengro took his own life while still in office after being 
subjected to a defamatory campaign in the nationalist press. The ban on the nation- 
alist and monarchist leagues was also barely enforced by the police and the judi- 
ciary.“ In fact, while the Human Rights League was powerful enough to protect 
its clientele from state discrimination time and again, it was too weak to eliminate 
the counter-revolutionary Right. And in the Dreyfus affair, while the League was 
able to get the Jewish captain released, it did not manage to put the military officers 
who were responsible for Dreyfus’s conviction with the help of falsified evidence 
behind bars. 

In the Third Republic, there was a political stalemate between left-wing and 
right-wing camps. The balance of power only shifted when the Germans occupied 
France and a nationalist counter-revolution — a self-proclaimed “national revolu- 
tion” — became possible. The LDH was crushed along with smaller democratic 
leagues like the Ligue internationale contre Pantisemitisme (International League 
against Anti-Semitism, LICA). Basch’s assassination by militiamen in 1944 
represents the temporary victory of right-wing over left-wing protectionism. 


The Bund Neues Vaterland and the Deutsche Liga fiir Menschenrechte 


The German League was tiny compared to the French one, but it pursued largely 
identical goals: on the one hand, the defence and expansion of democracy against 
an anti-republican Right that was only timidly opposed by the republic; on the 
other hand, the cooperation with left-wing forces abroad in order to strengthen 
the democracy of the Weimar Republic internationally.“ The DLM never had 
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more than 2,000 members and, until it got into financial trouble during the Great 
Depression, had no interest in being more than a “committee of intellectuals” made 
up of “republicans without a home.” It saw its strength “not in the quantity but in 
the quality of these members and in their diverse connections.” The activists of 
the DLM were “without a home” insofar as the League disassociated itself from the 
“putschists” of the Communist Party of Germany (KPD) as well as from the policy 
of the Weimar Coalition, which was supportive of the state (“staatstragend”) and, in 
the League’s view, included dangerous compromises with the “reactionaries.” The 
publicist Otto Lehmann-Rußbüldt served as executive director of the BNV and the 
League until 1926, followed by Kurt Grossmann, a bank executive, until 1933. The 
DLM’s image was also shaped by intellectuals, such as Albert Einstein and Carl 
von Ossietzky, and it received support from republican institutions — from Robert 
Kempner for example, a legal adviser in the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. 

One of the better-known protagonists of the DLM was the mathematician and 
publicist Emil J. Gumbel. Gumbel was on the League’s board for years and his 
biography serves as an initial probe into the history of the organisation until 1945.*8 
As a young man during the German Empire, Gumbel was influenced by the social 
liberalism of Lujo Brentano, under whom he studied economics in Munich, and by 
his uncle Abraham Gumbel, a bank director and long-time member of the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) who had organised both protests against the Anti-Social- 
Democracy-Law of 1878 and assistance for those affected by it.* In 1919, Gumbel 
escaped an assassination attempt by a nationalist vigilante. Later, anti-Semite 
students attacked him for his anti-militarist and anti-nationalist stance. His name 
appeared on death lists as his publications deconstructed military propaganda and 
documented how lenient the justice system was in dealing with right-wing vio- 
lence. His best-known work, Four Years of Political Murder, mixes report on the 
protection of the constitution and basic rights bulletin.°° Gumbel described him- 
self and his role model Bertrand Russell as “anti-Bolshevik communists,”>! and 
the Reich he wished for was a socialist republic combining parliamentary and 
council democracy. In 1917, he joined the Independent Socialists and later the 
SPD. After 1933, he participated in Popular Front efforts in Paris and assisted pol- 
itical refugees. During his time in exile in the US, his work contributed to anti-Nazi 
intelligence analyses. 

While the LDH stood in the tradition of human rights societies starting with the 
July Monarchy, the precursors of the DLM are to be found in the democratic oppos- 
ition to the German Empire: in the German Peace Society (DFG) which had been 
founded in 1892 and was represented in the League by, amongst others, the peda- 
gogue Siegfried Kawerau (an initiator of German-French student exchanges);* in 
small left-wing parties such as the Democratic Association (DV), in which Hellmut 
von Gerlach (chair of the League during its short time in exile) had been active;™ 
and in revolutionary socialist organisations such as the Independent SPD (USPD) 
founded in 1917, from which Rudolf Breitscheid came to the BNV.5 The first chair 
of the League, Otto Lehmann-Rußbüldt, had long belonged to the free-thinking 
Giordano-Bruno-Bund and had spent a week in prison in 1913 for blasphemy.* But 
the real precursor of the Menschenrechtsliga was the Bund Neues Vaterland — an 
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antimilitarist network that had formed in 1914 to protest against the annexation 
plans of the German nationalists and their interest groups. During the 1918/19 revo- 
lution, the BNV propagated a “democratic socialist republic.” The fact that the 
Weimar Republic ultimately became a liberal democracy disappointed the Bund. 

The BNV was founded not because its members felt their personal existence 
was threatened but because, as early as 1914, they feared that the World War would 
claim millions of victims. For those who joined the Bund, life became more dan- 
gerous than it had been before. Lilli Jannasch and Elsbeth Bruck, who ran the 
BNV’s publishing house, were taken into “protective custody” for several months 
in 1916 on suspicion of treason." Kurt Eisner, publicist and politician from the 
Independent SPD (USPD), who in 1915 published an article as a BNV pamphlet 
on nationalist networks as the “driving force” behind the German conquest plans, 
fell victim to a right-wing assassination in February 1919 while he was serving as 
prime minister of Bavaria. Gustav Landauer, whom Eisner knew from the Bund and 
whom he had brought to Munich as a speaker promoting “revolution in the mind,” 
was slain in May 1919 by right-wing militias who called themselves “Freikorps.”© 
The independent social democrat Alexander Futran also became their victim when 
he organised workers’ resistance to the Kapp-Ludendorff putsch in Köpenick in 
March 1920. In May, the Lebensreformer (life-reformer) Hans Paasche was also 
shot by right-wing militias. Other leading members of the BNV and DLM — 
including Lehmann-Rußbüldt, Elsbeth Bruck and Helene Stöcker — received death 
threats from nationalist gangs (“Ordnungsgruppen”), and Gumbel, Hellmuth von 
Gerlach, and Magnus Hirschfeld were injured at public events.‘ 

Already during the First World War, the Bund Neues Vaterland had advocated not 
only for international understanding, but also for the democratisation of the Reich. 
However, they could only do so in a veiled and roundabout manner — between the 
lines, so to speak. Anyone calling to replace the monarchy with a democracy could 
be prosecuted for preparing to commit high treason, and even more so during times 
of war. Thus, in 1915, a circular of the Bund cautiously stated that the German 
people should in future “take part” in discussions about the right policy so as not 
to be “driven into new difficulties through no fault of their own.”® It was only 
at the point of the revolution in 1918/19 that the BNV articulated its programme 
more clearly. In Berlin, it mobilised a demonstration on 10 November at which a 
“democratic socialist republic” was to be proclaimed and the election to a “national 
assembly” be announced. The aim was a “socialist society” which could only be 
achieved through a “democratic international” and “by fighting both white and red 
terror.” Later, after the massive violence committed by state-sanctioned militias 
against the revolutionary Left, the League criticised the Weimar Republic as not 
democratic enough and focused increasingly on “inward-looking nationalism,” i.e., 
anti-Semitism and anti-socialism.°* The DLM also rejected Bolshevism but, like 
the LDH, showed much understanding for communists and their goals. 

According to its statutes, the DLM was an “association of men and women” 
who “work for the attainment and protection of human rights without commitment 
to a specific party programme.” To “realise this goal,” it used “pamphlets,” “scien- 
tific investigations” for “petitions,” “discussion evenings,” “rallies,” “legal advice 
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and, if possible, legal protection in political legal disputes,” and the “cultivation 
of relationships with like-minded organisations.” Like the LDH’s democratic 
protectionism, the DLM’s actions were also non-violent. In his booklet Wehrhafte 
Republik? the Social Democrat Gerhart Seger, a member of the League’s advisory 
board, praised the Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold (who supported the state) 
for the services it provided in protecting events organised by democrats against 
nationalist attacks. But he also criticised the “creeping poison of militarism” in the 
Reichsbanner’s ranks.‘ Like its French counterpart, the DLM wanted to be mili- 
tant only in an intellectual sense — in documenting, arguing, narrating, and propa- 
gating its point of view. The main focus of its foreign policy was the League of 
Nations and Franco-German and German-Polish reconciliation. Domestically, the 
focus was initially on deconstructing nationalist war propaganda. Later, the fight 
against the Nationalists came to the fore. But there was also concern about social 
discrimination, as an article by Ernst Fraenkel, a socialist lawyer, in the journal Die 
Menschenrechte shows.S 

What social function did the BNV and DLM fulfil for their members? Lehmann- 
Rußbüldt wrote that he saw their greatest success in the “pure joy” brought by 
a holiday trip for 160 workers’ children to France organised by Milly Zirker 
(and originally initiated by the Communist Internationale Arbeiterhilfe) in 1924 
and the Franco-German student exchange that began in 1926 under the lead of 
Helene Leroi. In both events, Lehmann-Rußbüldt sees the realisation of “work” 
that “transcends the stark contrast between the bourgeoisie and the working class 
and between Germany and France,” work that “makes children’s hearts happy 
and children’s bodies healthy.”® In fact, one can assume that the benefits of this 
activism were also of an emotional nature: it felt good to be active in solidarity. 
Furthermore, thanks to financial support from the LDH and other partners abroad, 
the organisation was able to expand the legal counselling it provided. This bene- 
fited persons who were politically or otherwise discriminated against. According 
to the League, its legal team was successful in 174 cases in 1929.% There was also 
a complaints office (“Beschwerdestelle”) which documented right-wing attacks 
on the Republic. Last but not least, solidarity also strengthened members’ inner 
resolve, for example when “courageous women” like Zirker fended off nation- 
alist attacks at DLM events," or when activists met to enjoy the Berlin nightlife 
despite being eyed suspiciously by the press which reported “pacifist champagne 
evenings” and “orgies.” 

The central political function of the German League corresponds to that of the 
LDH: it was a political machine for forging cross-party alliances. However, unlike 
its French counterpart, the German League never succeeded in uniting the Left in 
opposition to the right-wing camp, although it did succeed in setting an example 
here or there. Until it was banned in 1916, the BNV showed Germans and the 
world that there were organised opponents of the war, not only in the working 
class but also amongst the middle classes. The DLM also expanded the contacts 
the Bund had forged overseas. As early as 1922, it organised speeches by Victor 
Basch, Ferdinand Buisson, and other LDH representatives in the Reichstag. In 
1924, Basch even spoke in Potsdam, “the secret capital of the secret monarchy.”” 
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Buisson was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1927 for his pioneering pacifism 
together with Ludwig Quidde, the pacifist historian. The DLM also achieved 
respectable successes in domestic politics. In 1926, it was the driving force behind 
a referendum on the expropriation of the German princes which was ultimately 
supported by the Deutsche Demokratische Partei (DDP), the Social Democrats, 
and the Communist Party. On 19 February 1933, with the communist Willi 
Miinzenberg, it organised one last oppositional conference — on free speech. When 
the Prussian police broke up the event, Wolfgang Heine, a former Prussian min- 
ister of the interior from the right wing of the SPD, was speaking.” Did the police 
here possibly smash an emerging Popular Front comprising (as was the case later 
in France) not just social democrats and left-wing liberals, but also communists? 

If the “democratic socialist republic” that the BNV wanted to proclaim on 10 
November 1918 had been established, the DLM might have developed a different 
relationship to the state, a relationship more like that of the LDH. Thanks to the 
revolution, the BNV had been given premises in the government quarter, right next 
to the Foreign Office.” Some members were offered key positions: Breitscheid 
became one of two Prussian ministers of the interior, von Gerlach his under- 
secretary, and Eisner Bavarian premier. They soon lost these posts again, how- 
ever, or got killed. The security authorities of the Weimar Republic regarded the 
League with suspicion because it sought a “radical upheaval of domestic political 
conditions through a second revolution” and was causing “considerable” damage to 
Germany’s reputation.” However, the League was also supported from within the 
state apparatus. Justice Minister Gerhard Anschütz considered Gumbel’s research 
on right-wing murders and political justice to be accurate.” Paul Lobe, as presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, made the LDH speeches possible.”* The SPD-led Prussian 
interior ministry, with the help of the Reichsbanner, provided protection while 
Basch delivered his speech in Potsdam.” Since 1926, the League’s legal office was 
headed by Robert Kempner, who organised the fight against right-wing subver- 
sion at the Prussian Interior Ministry.®® Hermann L. Brill, who sat on the League’s 
advisory board, tried to do the same for Thuringia®! and Kurt R. Grossmann, a close 
friend of Kempner, was active in the Jewish anti-Nazi defence.* 

The efforts to prevent the overthrow of the democratic order by the nationalists 
through cooperation between militant democrats inside and outside of the 
institutions of the Republic famously failed. Nevertheless, the first expatriation list 
of the Nazi dictatorship dated 25 August 1933 showed how seriously the Nazis took 
the democrats. The list includes 33 potential protagonists from a left-wing alliance. 
At least 17 of them were members of or closely associated with the League;* 
four worked in republican security authorities (like Kempner); three belonged 
to Münzenberg’s communist network;** Wilhelm Pieck and Friedrich Heckert 
represented the Red Aid, the League’s Stalinist counterpart; Otto Wels and Philipp 
Scheidemann were leaders of the Reichsbanner with some 3 million members; and 
Max Sievers presided an association of about 600,000 German freethinkers. In 
exile, many League activists participated in Popular Front and National Committee 
alliances. They used their networks to help others escape and their expertise 
to document Nazi crimes.8? Many contributed to the anti-Hitler coalition by 
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planning the democratic post-War order in occupied Germany: Kempner in the US 
State Department, Fraenkel with a Carnegie grant, and Brill as an inmate of the 
Buchenwald concentration camp.“ 


On the agency and the legacy of the first human rights leagues 


After all, the first human rights leagues in France and Germany were not as “inef- 
ficient” as Hannah Arendt had claimed in the passage from her book on totalitar- 
ianism quoted at the beginning of this essay. The leagues may indeed not have 
been able to organise the rescue of millions of refugees, but it was not their task 
to solve such mammoth problems.® Their aspiration, rather, was to protect and 
expand democratic regimes by democratising political as well as social life. The 
political and social rights of citizens were to be steadily expanded by the judi- 
ciary, legislature, and executive and, where necessary, the rights of counterrevolu- 
tionary opponents of such reforms were to be curtailed. We have seen that the 
LDH achieved visible successes, for instance in the struggle against discrimination 
against Jewish, Protestant, and left-wing civil servants, but also in the formation of 
left-wing alliances that helped ensure that fascists did not come to power in France 
until after the occupation of the country. The agency of the BNV and DLM, in turn, 
lay primarily in the area of foreign policy, where both acted as pioneers of Franco- 
German rapprochement. 

Arendt’s interpretation of the Dreyfus affair as a “dress rehearsal” for later 
conflicts, though, seems plausible. In fact, not only was the word “intellectual” 
born from the affair, but from it also emerged the figure of the leftist scholar, edu- 
cator, or lawyer committed to the “good cause” — namely the protection of a social 
democratic order against “reactionaries.” That figure later appeared not only in 
the DLM, but also in the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU).” This form of 
democracy protection, which also includes political lobbying for socialising and 
liberalising reforms, continues to have an effect to the present day, for instance 
in the form of the laws on associations (1905) and the ban of nationalist leagues 
(1936), both of which are the result of pressure exerted by the French League 
and its allies. In 1946, the Resistance Alliance, ranging from the Gaullists to the 
Communists, also implemented the League’s demands when it proclaimed social 
human rights and guaranteed the rights of public servants.” In 1948, René Cassin, 
a ligueur, played a leading role in drafting the UN Declaration on Human Rights.” 
After 1944, the LDH did not regain its former size because several different parties 
took over many of its functions. Since the protests against torture and right-wing 
terror in Algeria in the late 1950s, however, it has regained a firm place in political 
life. The League’s militant democracy was now planned and implemented not only 
by socialists and left-liberals, but also by communists like the historian Madelaine 
Rebérioux, who in 1969 was expelled from the Communist Party for her radical 
views. She later went on to head the LDH in the 1990s.?? 

In post-War Germany, two structures of governance were established that both 
saw themselves as democratic. In the Soviet-occupied zone, communists initially 
propagated a militant democracy (“kämpferische Demokratie”) under socialist 
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auspices. It had been conceived by Popular Front lawyers in Paris and adopted by 
German exiles in Moscow.” However, the promise that socialism would finally 
enforce human rights all but disappeared after it became clear in 1946 that the 
SED — an alliance of communists and socialists but not liberals — could not win in 
free elections. As in France, it took some time before human rights came to the fore 
again. In 1959, a Komitee zum Schutze der Menschenrechte (Committee for the 
Protection of Human Rights, KSM) was formed in the tradition of both the DLM 
and Red Aid. The KSM protested (real and alleged) political and social discrimin- 
ation in the West and showed solidarity with national liberation movements.” An 
ex-DLM activist, the historian Jürgen Kuczynski who had been responsible for Die 
Menschenrechte for some time, was a member of the Committee. Kuczynski, who 
had joined the KPD in 1930, belonged to a small group of communist intellectuals 
with a Jewish background who were part of the East German elite. They were of 
great importance to the regime’s “anti-fascist” self-image and, out of loyalty, only 
voiced their criticism of conditions in the GDR internally.” Kuczynski, who was 
a close confidant of Erich Honecker, remained loyal to the GDR and the Soviet 
Union, although as a “Westemigrant” (an emigrant from the West) he was affected 
by the anti-liberal and anti-Semitic purges of the 1950s and, as a historian, he 
was accused of “revisionism.” As a historian and human rights activist loyal to 
Moscow, he appeared as an expert in the 1964 Auschwitz trial in Frankfurt am 
Main. He also took part in the human rights debates of the 1970s and, in the 1980s, 
was among the communist reformers ready to ally with dissidents to establish the 
socialist democracy in the GDR which had been propagated, but not realised, in 
1918 and 1945.” 

While in East Germany a socialist dictatorship was established, in the West a 
liberal democracy emerged. One can distinguish three forms of competing polit- 
ical protectionism (and they are still competing): protection of the state (Schutz 
des Staates), democracy protection (Schutz der Demokratie), and protection of the 
constitution (Schutz der Verfassung).°* Under allied occupation, democracy protec- 
tion that continued the fight of the anti-Hitler alliance dominated. It was primarily 
directed against the Right (“Nazism and militarism”) and propagated by socialist 
anti-Nazis like Kempner (who participated in Nuremberg as prosecutor) and Brill 
(who shaped the re-democratisation of Hesse). However, the SPD’s attempt to 
pass democracy protection laws that also aimed to include victims of Nazi perse- 
cution failed on a federal level in 1950.!% Instead, protection of the state prevailed, 
pushed by former Nazi elite and right-wing Nazi opponents. It was primarily 
directed against the Left, not just communism but also revolutionary socialism and 
anyone allied with (real and alleged) communists. The post-war DLM, although 
even tinier than its predecessor, was also under suspicion because it supported 
socialism and warned against former Nazis.'°! Later, as a compromise between 
democracy protection and protection of the state, the protection of the constitu- 
tion became hegemonic. This Schutz der Verfassung rarely banned communist 
organisations but excluded their members from civil service and public life in gen- 
eral. A large majority of the West German elite were supportive — among them 
Ernst Fraenkel, another former activist of the German Human Rights League who 
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returned from exile in 1951. Thus, both Demokratieschutz and Verfassungsschutz 
can claim to stand in the tradition of the first human rights leagues. 


Given the current rise of nationalism not only in authoritarian regimes like 


Russia, Turkey, or China, but also in many liberal democracies like Germany, it 
seems to be time to renew our focus on democracy protection.' Studying the 
human rights leagues in France and Germany can help explain the strengths and 
weaknesses of this form of democratic protectionism. 
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Militant democrats in the Weimar Republic” 


Sebastian Elsbach 


The logic of Weimar comparisons 


The fall of the Weimar Republic and its replacement by the so-called Third Reich 
are a constant object of past and current concerns about the real and imagined 
instability of democracy. Comparisons across cultures, times, and countries never 
work on a one-to-one basis, of course. There are not two, five, or ten checkboxes 
that could tell us whether a specific democratic state suffers from the “Weimar 
syndrome” or not.! But in some cases, a comparison with Weimar can be helpful 
as long as it is informed and differentiated. Thus, an interdisciplinary approach to 
Weimar history in general and to the topic of the civil protection of democracy in 
particular seems fruitful. Popular Weimar comparisons often struggle to get the his- 
torical or contemporary facts right or fail to make the correct link between the two 
time periods. For example, it is very unlikely that the specific conditions of German 
hyperinflation in the years of 1922-1923 will ever be repeated, hence warning of 
their reappearance does not make much sense.” However, the catastrophic extent 
of the past German hyperinflation has been repeated or even topped several times 
already, and comparing two versions of a similar event is potentially enlightening. 
Likewise, the Weimar Republic is not the only democracy that was destroyed by 
anti-democratic actors from within, actors who, at a time of national emergency, 
used constitutional loopholes to more or less silently transform the political system 
to serve their autocratic goals. 

But this is where the pitfalls begin. What actually is the “Weimar syndrome”? 
Is it one strongman named Adolf Hitler who, once democratically elected, misused 
his power to overthrow democracy as a system of government? Many would agree, 
but this is in fact not what happened in the last years of the Weimar Republic. 
Hitler never won an absolute majority in a democratic election, and he did not 
take over power legally.* Instead, it was right-wing conservative President Paul 
von Hindenburg who began to silently dismantle the constitution step by step in 
his first term. From 1930 onwards, he used the Nazis to outmanoeuvre the oppos- 
ition and secure his re-election by presenting himself as the “lesser evil” compared 
to Hitler. Having won the presidential elections in 1932 with the support of the 
biggest workers’ party, the Social Democrats (SPD), he then instrumentalised 
Hitler’s storm troopers to violently crush the workers’ parties and their power base 
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in Prussia. Without the SPD, Hindenburg would never have achieved his landslide 
victory of 53.1 per cent against Hitler’s 36.8 per cent and the communists’ Ernst 
Thalmann’s 10.2 per cent. These numbers clearly show that in 1932 about 47 per 
cent of the voters vehemently rejected the Weimar Constitution and democracy in 
general; they also show that a majority of voters expressed general support for the 
Weimar Republic and entrusted Hindenburg with its rescue. Deceit and intrigue 
against the voters, both from within the state and by the government, is much 
closer to the core of the “Weimar syndrome” than usually acknowledged. The first 
German republic was destroyed by a coup d’état from the ruling elite and not by 
the Nazi party or the Communists.* 

The strange truth is that, before 1930, the Weimar Republic survived not only 
multiple coups by militaries and political extremists but also the loss of a world 
war, high levels of political violence, and terrible economic conditions. It prob- 
ably would have also survived the fatal crisis in the early 1930s if there had been 
political leadership at the federal level that respected democratic rights or operated 
with at least minimal integrity. Thus, counterintuitively, the Weimar Republic 
becomes a ragged monument to the enormous resilience of democratic systems 
whose overthrow proves much more difficult to accomplish than extremists of any 
political colour seem to imagine. Weimar can serve as an example of a resilient 
and even a militant democracy that, contrary to the stereotype, was not “doomed 
to fail.’ 


Political violence as the most dangerous threat to democracy 


The Federal Republic of Germany has not had to endure anything like even just 
one of the many crises survived by Weimar Germany. This is why a superficial 
comparison between the two German democracies is not very fruitful. The levels 
of threat are too different, and we cannot judge which political system is ceteris 
paribus the more defensive.° However, to ascertain that the Weimar Republic 
was a defenceless democracy is simply wrong. What the republic lacked on the 
judicial side in the fight against extremism (some judges, in their hatred of the 
Left, supported right-wing militants by subverting applicable law’), it was able 
to mobilise through the legislature and the executive while democratic majorities 
were in power. But this is not a view commonly held in political theory. Since Karl 
Loewenstein, the “father” of the political concept of militant democracy,’ was a 
German émigré, he unsurprisingly looked with bitterness at Weimar history and 
lacked a sense of differentiation in his judgement. Here again, the truth is that 
Weimar contemporaries already were seriously concerned with the preservation 
of the endangered democracy — the left-liberal Hugo Preuß and the social demo- 
crat Hermann Heller even made insightful contributions to political theory on this 
topic.” The supporters of the Weimar democracy were facing civil war-like vio- 
lence in the first years of the republic and had every reason to be concerned. But as 
long as democratic politicians held powerful positions, they were able to counter 
these threats.!° 
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Only one month after the assassination of Foreign Minister Walther Rathenau 
(a liberal industrialist of Jewish origin) by right-wing terrorists, the so-called 
Republic Protection Law (“Gesetz zum Schutze der Republik”) was passed in 
record time in 1922. It gave the federal government and individual states a legal 
tool to quickly dismantle any extremist organisation. In the years that followed, 
it was used extensively.!! Without such resolve from the elected officials and law 
makers, the crisis of 1923 would have already meant the end of the democratic 
republic and a likely military dictatorship in its place. Hitler’s infamous “Beer 
Hall Putsch” was only one of four failed coup attempts in that year alone. The fact 
that the Weimar Republic survived for another ten years shows that it was neither 
a defenceless state nor a particularly well-functioning democracy. A cancer patient 
who is given a life expectancy of two months by the doctors and lives for another 
ten years is neither healthy nor weak but strong in a very specific sense. By the 
same logic, the Weimar Republic was both a defensive and a defective democracy, 
the latter being a type of political system that is not uncommon in today’s world.” 

Whether or not the contemporary United States has to be considered a defective 
democracy would, for example, be a matter of extensive debate.'? Recent events 
and ongoing developments seem to indicate that the US is heading in the direction 
of a defunct democracy. The deadly storming of the Capitol on 6 January 2021 was 
fuelled by widely believed yet unsubstantiated conspiracy theories about the presi- 
dential elections of 2020. Consequent attempts at voter suppression in Republican- 
dominated states were also based on said conspiracy theories and had the potential 
to seriously damage the functioning of the electoral process.'* Pointing out simi- 
larities and differences between these developments and the Weimar era is not at 
all far-fetched.!5 Then and now, the main issue is not that the state is technically 
incapable of addressing the most pressing problems. It is the lack of a reliable polit- 
ical consensus regarding fundamental questions which threatens to block the entire 
political system. At the very least, this comparison raises awareness of the most 
important aspect of this lack of consensus: the threat of internal political violence.'® 

While wars between countries and natural catastrophes may cause innumer- 
able losses of human lives and wealth, such events do not automatically threaten 
the inner functioning of a democratic system. In contrast, the prospect of poten- 
tially lethal violence by a political rival — the unwillingness to adhere to the 
most fundamental rule of democratic procedure — can quickly put an end to free 
debate and make legislative compromise virtually impossible, thus breaking the 
whole political system. This was the case in Weimar. In the different uprisings, 
coups, and terror attacks between 1919 and 1923, around 13,000 people died and 
many more were injured or displaced.!” The amount of human suffering that this 
number indicates may have been much smaller than the suffering the world war 
brought upon German society, but it was these violent struggles in the early days 
of the republic that divided the political landscape into three opposing camps, 
each with its own paramilitary organisations, and poisoned the fledgling democ- 
racy. In the field of external politics, in contrast, the rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles was universally supported across the different camps. This contributed 
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to a nationalistic atmosphere in Weimar politics which, to some degree, included 
even the communists. 

Before 1918, internal political violence was a phenomenon not well known to 
German society. The Prussian-led monarchy, with its seemingly rock-solid grip 
on the state monopoly of violence, did not tolerate a high level of internal vio- 
lence. However, the military defeat and the November Revolution that followed 
shocked the state institutions to their core. The state monopoly on violence was 
not entirely broken but fundamentally questioned. This created opportunities for 
private actors to use violence for their personal or political ends. In the subse- 
quent constitutional process and reorganisation of the governmental institutions, 
the political landscape became further polarised.'® Next to a democratic centre 
comprised of the Social Democrats, various liberal parties and the Catholic Centre 
Party, fundamental opposition to Weimar democracy on the Far Right and the Far 
Left already existed in the 1920s. Before the ascent of the Nazi party in 1929/30, 
the dominant element on the Far Right was the German National People’s Party 
(DNVP), the successor of different conservative parties of the imperial era.” The 
DNVP was anti-democratic, ultra-nationalist, anti-Semitic, and revanchist. Its 
members loyally supported the fallen monarchy and therefore rejected the demo- 
cratic constitution. They denounced the democratic parties as “traitors” and had 
close ties to right-wing paramilitary organisations such as the Stahlhelm with 
its 300,000 members. During the 1920s, politically motivated clashes between 
Stahlhelm members and opposing groups from the Left resulted in several dozen 
deaths. But such acts of violence did not effectively alienate the DNVP from all 
the parties of the democratic centre. Plans to incorporate the DNVP in a centre- 
right coalition called “Bürgerblock” (citizens’ bloc) already circulated after the 
Reichstag elections in June 1920. The centre-left “Weimar Coalition” had lost its 
majority even though most DNVP officials had openly welcomed the Kapp Putsch 
only three months earlier. In the fighting between workers’ militias and militaries 
sparked by the coups in Berlin and elsewhere, around 3,500 people died. In the 
following years, continuing violence from right-wing militants (which culminated 
in the assassination of Rathenau) hindered plans to integrate the DNVP into the 
democratic system. In the Reichstag session immediately after the assassination, 
chancellor Joseph Wirth (Centre Party) famously called out the prominent DNVP 
politician Karl Helfferich as the instigator of the murder, saying: “There stands 
the enemy who pours his poison into the wounds of our nation. There stands the 
enemy — and there is no doubt: this enemy stands on the right!” 

With bipartisan support that included the left-wing socialists from the 
Independent SPD (USPD), Wirth’s administration created the Republic Protection 
Law that momentarily blocked the DNVP from any real chance of participating 
in government. The extremists waited for their opportunity to regain a foothold in 
the halls of power, and they did not have to wait long. After the 1920 elections, a 
so-called “Great Coalition” of all centre parties had become the most viable option 
to form a stable government. But the differences, especially between the industry- 
oriented German People’s Party (DVP) led by the prominent right-wing liberal 
Gustav Stresemann and the SPD, with its concern for workers’ rights, made such 
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a coalition problematic. As a result, Wirth failed in his attempt to form a stable 
cabinet and had to resign not even six months after Rathenau’s assassination. After 
Wirth, the political constellation on the federal level continued to drift to the right. 
The pressure on the communists continued, but none of the administrations that 
followed showed Wirth’s resolve to fight against right-wing extremism within the 
DNVP and smaller parties. Fortunately for the stability of the republic, the Free 
State of Prussia was still ruled by a centre-left coalition under Otto Braun (SPD) 
who, like his minister for the interior Carl Severing (SPD), was a staunch defender 
of the constitutional order against threats from all sides?! 

On the federal level however, chancellors Wilhelm Marx (Centre Party) 
and Hans Luther (independent) integrated the DNVP into government in 1925 
and 1927 with the argument that this would moderate the DNVP’s extremism and 
stabilise the state in the face of international pressure.” While the communists 
were isolated from all sides and had no chance of winning as much as even a 
single mayor’s office, the same was not true for the enemies of the republic on the 
right — even though both extremes advocated for the overthrow of the constitu- 
tional order and the use of violence against their respective political enemies. At 
the beginning of 1924, the economy had begun to recover as a result of the intro- 
duction of a new currency and the settlement of the Dawes plan which temporarily 
resolved the pressing issue of war reparations. This gave the Weimar Republic 
much-needed breathing space after the unrest during its early years. Conservatives 
such as Marx and Luther argued that this volatile stability should not be put at risk 
by renewing the fight against right-wing extremism which by now had managed 
to gain a foothold in the state of Bavaria and other rural regions of the Reich. 
The double standard of this attitude, however, did not remain unchallenged, as 
the founding of the Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold in February 1924 in the city of 
Magdeburg shows. 


The Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold as a democratic self-defence 
organisation 


The Treaty of Versailles not only included restrictions on the German military but 
also placed a limit on police forces. The idea was that militarised police should not 
function as some sort of shadow army or substitute for the actual ground forces. 
This effectively diminished the military threat that Germany could impose on even 
its smallest neighbours. However, the internal political situation was also gravely 
affected by this regulation. The military was strong enough to quash all communist 
uprisings in the years of 1919 and 1920, but the ongoing deployment of the forces 
hindered any real attempt to reform the military.” The military establishment never 
accepted its new, reduced role and sought to bypass the arms restrictions by cooper- 
ating with what were more or less private, right-wing militias. The generals had the 
support of nationalist politicians who cultivated a revanchist attitude, in particular 
towards France and Poland. Pacifists and politicians who advocated for European 
reconciliation or for a reform of the army were quickly denounced as “traitors” 
allegedly cooperating with the enemy or were called “un-German Jews,” whether 
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they had a Jewish background or not.” Political gatherings were attacked by 
right-wing activists and even active soldiers. Nevertheless, the pacifist movement 
enjoyed massive support, especially in the first half of the 1920s. Many if not most 
of the ex-servicemen who had seen the horrors of trench warfare firsthand had 
adopted a pacifist attitude. For this reason, the thesis of the widespread “brutalisa- 
tion” of soldiers has been questioned in recent research.” 

The limitation of the Reichswehr to 100,000 men gave the military establish- 
ment an opportunity to weed out anyone who — in their view — was not reliable. 
The democratic officers’ association “Republikanischer Führerbund” (Republican 
Leaders League), which was founded by the Jewish Social Democrat Erich Kuttner, 
was fiercely rejected by the generals.” The reactionary leadership saw the associ- 
ation as undue “politicisation” of the “neutral” army. Its members were harassed 
and even spied on by their superiors. In some cases, soldiers or officers who had 
voiced democratic opinions or made complaints about misconduct were physically 
attacked or even murdered. After the Kapp Putsch, the conflict within the armed 
forces increased even further. Members of the Fiihrerbund had actively supported 
the legitimate Reich government. Thus, they were seen to have “rebelled” against 
their superiors, many of whom had supported the putschists around Wolfgang Kapp 
(DNVP). Within one month of the coup, all remaining members of the Führerbund 
had been expelled from the Reichswehr on the account of alleged “mutiny.” Instead 
of becoming a pillar of the newly founded republic, the downsized army became a 
source of unrest and political extremism. Ironically, this development was a strong 
incentive for the individual states to speed up their police reforms. Many of the 
expelled members of the Führerbund were actively involved in this process in states 
such as Mecklenburg and Thuringia. The police reforms were supposed to ensure 
that any new uprising could be suppressed by using locally controlled resources so 
that a deployment of the overly violent Reichswehr would not be necessary. Thus, 
the police became the guardian not only against crime and political extremism 
but also against politically unchecked military forces who had lost credibility with 
large parts of the population. Here again, the restrictions imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles had a negative effect on developments since the police was also limited 
to a size of around 100,000 men divided between the individual states. 

Unlike the army, the police in most states did not boost their ranks with right- 
wing militias during emergencies. On multiple occasions, the police called on “law- 
abiding citizens” to act as auxiliary police officers. This was not a euphemism but 
meant that these men were actually supporting the Weimar constitution. In 1923, 
auxiliary police forces were primarily used in Prussia, the Free City of Hamburg, 
and Saxony. It is likely that without this support, the police would not have been 
able to regain control. 

This support, however, was not provided as spontaneously as it might seem. In 
response to the political violence against the Weimar Republic and its supporters, 
multiple democratic self-defence organisations had been founded in the course of 
1922/23. Most of these were connected to the social democratic unions or the SPD, 
but there were also bipartisan organisations and some that were linked to the paci- 
fist movement.” The most important of these organisations existed in the Prussian 
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province of Saxony (not to be confused with the Free State of Saxony) under the 
name of “Republikanische Notwehr” (Republican Self-Defence). It was founded 
as a regular auxiliary police force at the initiative of the highest state official in 
the region, “Oberpräsident” Otto Hörsing (SPD). The impetus was a communist 
uprising in March 1921 that was suppressed by the Prussian police under Hörsing’s 
supervision and subsequent attempts by the local Reichswehr forces to spy on 
Hörsing. In 1923, the “Notwehr” was used by Hörsing to counter the pressure 
from the Reichswehr who, with the blessing of then-Chancellor Stresemann, had 
tried to shut down Hörsing’s civilian administration in the context of the unrest in 
neighbouring Saxony and Thuringia.”® 

On a day-to-day basis, the task of the “Republikanische Notwehr” and other 
self-defence organisations was not so much to engage insurgent formations in open 
street fighting — as had been the case with the workers’ militias in the context 
of the Kapp Putsch — but to protect those attending the meetings of democratic 
parties and affiliated organisations from harassment and assault. These democratic 
self-defence organisations aimed to fully cooperate with the police, which due to 
the lack of manpower could not perform this task on their own. Smaller meetings 
were usually monitored by only one officer, if at all. Larger detachments were 
only deployed on special occasions, such as political funerals or in cases of bigger 
clashes. From the point of view of the supporters of Weimar democracy, this state of 
affairs was unacceptable. What made the situation worse was the unwillingness of 
the judicial system to consistently prosecute right-wing violence. Offenders often 
walked free or received minimal prison sentences. In this constellation, preventing 
violence by means of deterrence was the most viable option for those who wanted 
to protect themselves and the constitutional order. Founded in February 1924 under 
Hörsings’ leadership, the Reichsbanner Black-Red-Gold achieved exactly this by 
rallying all the existing democratic self-defence organisations and mobilising add- 
itional manpower.” 

Within a few months, the Reichsbanner had around one million members. 
Towards the end of the 1920s, this number had grown to about 1.5 million enlisted 
members. The majority were ex-servicemen with affiliations to the SPD. The 
middle and upper ranks also included liberal politicians and ex-military officers 
who held liberal or Christian democratic views. The joint goal of the SPD and 
the leadership of the German Democratic Party (DDP) was the protection of the 
republic. The DDP had endorsed the cause of the Reichsbanner at its party conven- 
tion in April 1924 and was encouraging its members to join the organisation.” The 
Centre Party was more ambivalent towards the Reichsbanner, but the party’s left 
wing around Joseph Wirth and its youth organisation, the Windthorstbund, were 
enthusiastic supporters. According to estimates by contemporaries, about 90 per 
cent of the Reichsbanner’s members were Social Democrats, while 10 per cent 
were associated with either the DDP or the Centre Party.” It may sound as if the 
Reichsbanner was a partisan, socialist organisation, but 10 per cent out of 1.5 million 
is not an insignificant number. The Reichsbanner leadership had to adopt a bipar- 
tisan model if it did not want to alienate its approximately 150,000 “bourgeois” 
members. 
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Bipartisanship was already a feature in the founding call for the Reichsbanner, 
which had been circulated in the social democratic and centre-left press since 
March 1924. The core message was that reactionary forces had tried to “unleash 
a civil war” in order to destroy the state of Weimar and its constitutions. Were 
they to succeed, this would inevitably bring about the “destruction of the unity 
of the state” and the “downfall of the Reich.” The men responsible for the vio- 
lence and the murders of Rathenau, Matthias Erzberger — a prominent leader of the 
Centre Party and Wirth’s mentor — and others had held the highest offices and had 
sworn allegiance to the constitution. Instead of upholding their oaths of loyalty, 
they had committed high treason and masked their insidiousness with a patriotic 
sentiment (“vaterländische Gesinnung”). Their “shameful anti-Semitism” showed 
that they did not care for the fate of the nation and would not stop to “poison 
even the souls of children” with their demagogy. The fight against all enemies 
of the republic was laid upon the shoulders of the republican war veterans who 
were willing to repel any further attacks on the democratic constitution.” In the 
statute of the Reichsbanner it was clarified that the organisation would provide 
its support to the legitimate authorities in “an emergency.” The protection of the 
constitution also required members to “maintain and promote” a republican senti- 
ment (“republikanische Gesinnung”) and represent the interests of ex-servicemen, 
especially those of the invalids and bereaved families. The statute also explicitly 
rejected the illegal arming of its members. This, however, did not exclude legal 
means of self-arming.*4 

It was clear that the Reichsbanner was not a standing private army or militia 
group but an organisation providing staff reserve to the regular police force to 
assist with security policing.” Because of resistance from the DVP, which had ties 
to the Stahlhelm and other right-wing organisations, the Reichsbanner did not have 
official status as an auxiliary police force even in republican strongholds such as 
Prussia or Hamburg. Nonetheless, many leading police reformers such as Wilhelm 
Abegg (DDP), Albert Grzesinski (SPD), Lothar Danner (SPD), and Bernhard 
Weiß (DDP) were active members of the Reichsbanner and facilitated cooperation 
with the authorities. Also of huge importance was the protection of gatherings 
(“Saalschutz”) that the Reichsbanner offered to the democratic parties, affiliated 
organisations, and the Jewish community. Unlike the Christian churches, the Jewish 
community in turn fully endorsed the Reichsbanner. The murder of Rathenau was 
not an isolated incident of anti-Semitic violence, and most German Jews under- 
stood that some form of organised self-defence was needed. They welcomed the 
Reichsbanner not only as a means of protection but also as a means of activism. 
Right-wing organisations like the Stahlhelm — as was to be expected — used the 
Reichsbanner’s stance against anti-Semitism and the participation of prominent 
Jewish politicians such as Ludwig Haas (DDP) and Hugo Preuß (DDP) to brand 
the entire organisation as “Jewish” and “treacherous.”3” 

Such propaganda was far from uncommon since anti-Semitic conspiracy the- 
ories had spread widely after the November Revolution and the defeat at the 
Western Front. The stab-in-the-back myth (“Dolchstoßlegende”) was also applied 
against the Reichsbanner, which in turn attempted to dispel or ridicule the myth in 
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its publications.” While right-wing extremists claimed that the Reichsbanner was 
“financed” by “the Jews,” this was certainly not correct. The bulk of the annual 
budget of approximately 12 million Reichsmark (about 80 million euros) was 
collected through regular fees from the members of the Reichsbanner and from the 
many popular festivities that were held throughout Germany. The Reichsbanner — 
unlike its main adversaries on the Right and Far Left — was not solely a militant 
organisation. Instead, it displayed both a military character in its uniforms and 
marches and a more civil and democratic attitude in its leisure activities such as 
festivals, panel discussions, sports, or evening events, which should promote a 
republican sentiment. 


Stabilising the republic by civil means 


The very idea of the “Wehrverbände” of the Weimar era — a term which can roughly 
be translated as patriotic association, military association, or defence association — 
may seem odd from today’s perspective. However, to contemporaries, military-like 
marches of uniformed men in rows with rhythmic footsteps and shouted commands 
undoubtedly had a certain appeal. This specific form of demonstration was clearly 
derived from Prussian military tradition, but less militarised versions of parades, 
for example by the scouts, were not uncommon throughout Europe. The basic 
message conveyed by the military associations was one of physical strength and 
masculine defensibility. But in the context of disarmament, the popularity of the 
“Wehrverbände” can also be seen as a substitute for a strong military and a reaction 
to the end of universal conscription. 

The Stahlhelm, in particular, used uniformed marches in the western and eastern 
border regions to put on a display of military-like strength to intimidate its for- 
eign enemies. This was the main reason why the Polish and French authorities 
kept a closer watch on the Stahlhelm’s activities than on those of Hitler’s storm 
troopers.* In hindsight, this might seem like a mistake, but the Nazis did in fact 
focus more on their internal enemy and used their uniformed marches mainly to 
temporarily “invade” working-class districts. According to Nazi ideology, the 
primary goal was the defeat of the workers’ movement and not the regaining of 
territories that were lost after the First World War (this was considered a sec- 
ondary goal). In this sense, all the different military associations were communi- 
cating their respective political messages by how and when they organised their 
uniformed marches. The Reichsbanner’s message — the defence of the republic — 
was conveyed through the organisation of so-called “Republican Days” and annual 
celebrations of the constitution. Both types of events featured similar elements, 
such as speeches, poetry readings, honorary guests, music, and military tattoos 
such as the “Zapfenstreich” — a common military ceremony including drum music, 
torch bearers, and their uniformed escorts. The celebrations of the constitution 
were usually much larger and could involve up to tens of thousands of participants. 
The goal was to bring everyone, not only ex-servicemen, closer to the republic. 
All in all, the Reichsbanner tried to organise events that appealed to the masses. 
Primarily, this meant that they focused on the emotions of both participants and 
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observers.*! For example, the speeches that were held at Reichsbanner meetings 
clearly differed in content and style from those usually presented at the meetings of 
political parties. The Reichsbanner activists did not want theory-heavy meanderings 
or long and “boring” presentations about specific policy issues. Instead, the 
Reichsbanner speakers were supposed to give apologias of the Weimar constitu- 
tion or of the life and merits of democratic statesmen like Rathenau, Erzberger, or 
the former President Friedrich Ebert (SPD) — the three most important “martyrs of 
the republic.” Rants about political extremists or the support they received from the 
judiciary were also common topics of Reichsbanner speeches. 

In a brochure titled “Combat Breviary,” Reichsbanner activist Hermann 
Schiitzinger (SPD) — a former army captain and police officer — clarified that the 
“Republican Days” should affect the “hearts and minds” as well as “please the 
eye” and “inspire a zest for life” in the participants. Framed by music, song, and 
the republican flag, the speeches should be “short and sweet” and not “rehashed 
campaign speeches” from previous years. The speakers should “lash out” against 
the enemies of the republic and not speak a word about party politics. Schützinger 
also addressed concerns about the military character of the Reichsbanner and 
how this aligned with his own pacifist attitude. According to him, these practices 
were necessary as long as the republic was still under attack by reactionary forces. 
However, the fallen of the First World War and the suffering of their families 
should always be remembered. The republic had been born out of their “blood and 
pain” and offered the best protection against future wars. The mixture of military 
and civil elements that characterised the work of the Reichsbanner is also a feature 
of Schützinger’s brochure. The “Republican Day” should, in his words, bring about 
“the victory for the German republic of peace by frontal assault,” an assault that 
“penetrates the enemy lines more deeply” than any regular party meeting could 
dream of.” Fittingly, the breviary included detailed sketches of assault manoeuvres 
and regulations concerning the protection of gatherings as well as thoughts about 
the democratisation of the security institutions that were still strongly shaped by 
the past monarchy.” 

The Reichsbanner further differentiated itself from the political parties in that 
issues relating to economics or religion were not discussed within the organisation 
or in its publications. This prevented arguments among Reichsbanner members 
who came from different social classes and denominations. The overarching 
topic — the protection of the republic — did however cover a wide range of topics 
that were addressed in brochures, speeches, leaflets, and most importantly, in the 
Reichsbanner journal. 

Right from the beginning, the journal Das Reichsbanner informed members 
about recent republican events and the developments within extremist 
organisations.“ In this sense, the Das Reichsbanner journal functioned as a private 
“watch dog” that offered its readers important insights into the much-fractured 
right-wing movement of the 1920s and the rapid Stalinisation of the Communist 
Party of Germany (KPD). The “watchdog” function was also important insofar 
as that the state authorities — unlike those in today’s Germany — did not make 
their findings about extremist organisations public. In contrast, every reader of Das 
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Reichsbanner knew early on that Hitler was a dangerous megalomaniac disguised 
as a law-abiding citizen. Das Reichsbanner also published historical articles 
concerning the republican movement in Germany, the world war, and the misdeeds 
of the nobility. Articles about the young fascist movement in Italy and the Stalinist 
regime in the Soviet Union stressed the ties between these regimes and extremist 
organisations in Germany. 

Due to the success of the Reichsbanner, an illustrated journal was founded 
in November 1924 under the title //lustrierte Reichsbanner Zeitung. It set the 
Reichsbanner apart from all other military associations. Over the years and across the 
different publications, the journalistic strategy stayed the same. The Reichsbanner 
press aimed to legitimise the republic by emphasising its historical roots while 
delegitimising its internal enemies. The republican system was represented as the 
only fitting form of government for the endangered German nation. By this logic, 
only the republic could bring peace and prosperity to a society torn apart by war, 
internal conflict, and economic misfortune. Additionally, the political myth of 
republican nationalism was supposed to serve as a framework to unify the different 
republican parties.” Indeed, the Reichsbanner press had much more in common 
with the press of the left-wing liberals than that of the Social Democrats — a sur- 
prising fact for an organisation that largely consisted of workers. Liberal journalists 
like Wilhelm Nowack (DDP) had a strong standing within the Reichsbanner press 
organs, and the overarching idea of republican nationalism persevered in various 
publications until the final days of the Reichsbanner in March 1933.*° The only 
clear example of socialist content that I could find in the Reichsbanner publications 
was an advertisement for the Reichsbanner’s own brand of “freedom” cigarettes 
which included collectable trading cards with pictures of Karl Marx or prominent 
leaders of the German labour movement. 

This brings us to another important aspect of the Reichsbanner’s attempts to 
protect the Weimar Republic: the everyday display of the black-red-gold flag. 
The organisation strongly encouraged its members to show the national colours at 
every conceivable occasion. Big flags marked the buildings of the Reichsbanner, 
such as its club rooms, shooting ranges, or the Reichsbanner’s sports stadium in 
Magdeburg called “Neue Welt” (new world). The shop of the Reichsbanner not 
only sold military items such as uniforms, flags, musical instruments, protective 
clothing, and small weapons but also busts of republican leaders (such as Ebert, 
who had passed away in office in 1925), swimming costumes for men, republican- 
themed board games, coffee mugs, plates and glasses, said cigarettes, and other 
consumables such as margarine. The last item was called “Rei-Ba-Ma” and was, 
of course, packaged in black-red-gold.*” These products, especially the cigarettes, 
likely accounted for a large part of the Reichsbanner’s earnings. They also ful- 
filled the dual purpose of building “team spirit” within the Reichsbanner and 
of promoting a republican sentiment towards non-members. Thus, people were 
engaged with the Reichsbanner on an everyday basis, not only at special occasions 
such as rallies or festivals. Individual members were obliged to display their club 
membership through flag pins, belts with the emblem of the Reichsbanner, or 
other black-red-gold items. The Reichsbanner press further told its readers that a 
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republican sentiment included being aware of monarchist or reactionary symbols. 
For example, members should not use stamps featuring the Prussian king Frederic 
the Second and should only spend their holidays in “republican” establishments 
(the Reichsbanner press regularly published updated lists of such establishments). 
Once at the beach, members were expected to display black-red-gold flags or 
towels. Furthermore, the Reichsbanner press regularly printed protests against the 
old coat of arms dating to the monarchy which, in the 1920s, could still be found on 
public buildings. The sometimes rather righteous display of the black-red-gold flag 
was supposed to challenge competing symbols used by the enemies of the republic. 
This civil aspect of the work of the Reichsbanner leads us back to the question 
of political violence, since it was exactly this self-confident display of republican 
sentiment that did not go unnoticed and led to clashes with political extremists.*® 


The Reichsbanner: a success? 


It is relatively easy to measure the impact the Reichsbanner had on Weimar pol- 
itics in general but rather difficult to come to more detailed conclusions due to 
the lack of autobiographical sources. The Reichsbanner — by far the biggest of 
the veterans or military associations — was in its time widely seen as an important 
political player. Its leadership publicly advocated for the protection of the republic 
and commented on issues such as the integration of the DNVP into the Reich gov- 
ernment or the rise of the NSDAP in the late 1920s. Attempts by the Far Left to 
delegitimise the republic were also challenged in the Reichsbanner press. In return, 
the Reichsbanner was regularly attacked in critical or inflammatory articles in the 
right-wing and far-left press. The DNVP, the KPD, and later the Nazis compiled and 
published these attacks in the form of several anti-Reichsbanner brochures D Even 
an anti-Reichsbanner organisation found its place in the fractured landscape of 
the Far Right in the 1920s, the fittingly named “Deutschbanner Black-White-Red” 
which was dedicated solely to the fight against the republicans.5 The communists, 
on the other hand, actively tried to subvert the Reichsbanner and developed spe- 
cific strategies to undermine its organisations. These attempts failed utterly. The 
Reichsbanner leadership, in return, stressed that the organisation had succeeded 
in protecting especially its younger members from communist propaganda, 
propaganda which presented communism as the only true alternative to a rather 
questionable concept of “fascism” that extended from the Far Right to the SPD. 
Indeed, the Reichsbanner as a democratic, anti-fascist movement that continuously 
expressed its support for parliamentary democracy and the constitution was widely 
popular, as the above-mentioned numbers show. Not only was the Reichsbanner 
bigger than all the other military associations combined, it was also bigger than the 
NSDAP and KPD combined and, during the 1920s, had grown much faster than 
the allegedly highly seductive Nazi party. It was only in 1933, when the fate of the 
republic was already sealed, that the Nazis outgrew the Reichsbanner, which was 
then quickly destroyed by the new authorities. Its members were persecuted or 
simply murdered. 
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Indeed, this is a crucial point in the history of the Reichsbanner. In some ways, 
its quick demise is the strongest argument against its effectiveness as an organ- 
isation for the protection of democracy. The early debate about the Reichsbanner 
during the post-war era was (in my opinion wrongly) focused on the question of its 
military capacities”! This shows that the function of military associations in gen- 
eral was misunderstood. The Reichsbanner was not a fighting force in a military 
sense. But the same was true of the communist and Nazi organisations. After 1924, 
the state monopoly on the legitimate use of violence was much more stable than 
in the early years of the republic. The military associations, designed as voluntary 
clubs, were not a serious threat to the state as such. The police and Reichswehr had 
proven on multiple occasions that they could suppress any further coup attempts 
or uprisings by non-state actors. On the other hand, the militant extremists were 
still a threat to the democratic process in general for the reasons I have discussed 
above. The main purpose and value of the Reichsbanner was that it successfully 
countered the anti-democratic threat that had erupted from parts of the Weimar 
“civil society” (to use this term here in a non-normative sense)” By protecting 
gatherings and by also organising a wide range of civil activities, the Reichsbanner 
helped ensure that despite violent pressure from extremists, civil society was able 
to exist in a meaningful, normative sense. Due to the lack of political consensus 
this was something that even the Prussian state as a republican stronghold was not 
able to achieve on its own. It is important to note that in this time of need, many 
supporters of the republic rose to the occasion and showed a high level of responsi- 
bility and willingness to make sacrifices. However, the success of the Reichsbanner 
as a civil society organisation also had its downside by taking pressure off policy 
makers and the parliamentary process in general. Prussian Minister for the Interior 
Carl Severing, for example, tended to “outsource” his responsibility to protect the 
democratic process from the everyday violence of Hitler’s storm troopers to the 
Reichsbanner. The democratic political parties, too, initially welcomed the vital 
services the Reichsbanner provided. But in later years, party leaders tended to 
see the Reichsbanner as a competitor for scarce personnel or material resources 
and rejected the self-confident independence that especially Hörsing expressed in 
public. On several occasions, Hörsing clashed with leading Social Democrats who 
perceived his demeanour as presumptuous.” In late 1931, Hörsing was dispatched 
as leader of the Reichsbanner through a scam organised by his successor Karl 
Höltermann (SPD), who had the backing of the Social Democratic Party leader- 
ship. The leaders of the left-wing liberals and the Centre Party also showed no 
willingness to support Hörsing who had been instrumental in guaranteeing the 
Reichsbanner’s bipartisanship. This move delivered a heavy but not yet fatal blow 
to the organisation at a time of utmost danger. 

While the Reichsbanner as a democratic self-defence organisation had to be 
bipartisan if it did not want to spark fears of a social democratic “red army,” its 
diversity also made it vulnerable to a more uniform organisation such as the Nazi 
party. Höltermann tried to address this concern through the foundation of the 
Iron Front in December 1931, right after his legally questionable takeover of the 
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Reichsbanner. However, the Iron Front was little more than an umbrella organ- 
isation for the Reichsbanner and the SPD as well as social democratic unions and 
sports associations. This means that the Iron Front did not have an organisational 
structure of its own and fully relied on local committees which were usually headed 
by party officials. Thus the Reichsbanner became visibly more social democratic 
than in the years before and new, more partisan propaganda techniques were 
quickly introduced. This included the “Three Arrows” as the new symbol of the 
Iron Front which metaphorically crush the Swastika into the ground (this is why 
the “Three Arrows” point downwards to the right). At the same time, Höltermann 
was aware of the Nazis’ renewed attempts to use “red scare” tactics against the 
Iron Front. For this reason, he sought connections to the Reichswehr and its min- 
ister Wilhelm Groener as early as January 1932. Höltermann reassured him that 
the Reichsbanner was still a strictly constitutional organisation and would never 
take any action against the presidential regime. This self-declared anti-fascist 
but pro-state strategy included Höltermann’s strong support for the re-election of 
Hindenburg in April 1932 as “the lesser evil” compared to Hitler. 

As I noted earlier, this strategy failed quickly. The one profiting from the new, 
anti-fascist propaganda methods implemented by the Iron Front was ironically 
Hindenburg, the biggest grave digger of the Weimar republic.”* The Nazis, on the 
other hand, were successful in exploiting the political rifts within the Reichsbanner, 
for example by targeting only Social Democrat and Communist Party meetings but 
not those of the Centre Party. By branding the Reichsbanner as a “red” organisa- 
tion, the Nazis managed to present themselves as the true upholders of “law and 
order” against the “Marxist” threat. Even if the Nazis were not entirely believed, 
the lack of state legitimisation of the Reichsbanner made it look as if it was a 
military association no different from the others and as such a potential threat to 
the state monopoly on violence. Höltermann’s reassurances were (despite knowing 
better) not accepted by the Reichswehr generals and Hindenburg’s surroundings. 
The newly re-elected president even countered attempts to ban the storm troopers 
in April 1932 by publicly stating that in that case, the Reichsbanner also had to be 
banned. Since the storm troopers were at that time acting as a right-wing terrorist 
organisation actively murdering political opponents in the streets, this move was 
as preposterous as it was treacherous. As suggested above, along with the SPD the 
Reichsbanner had supported Hindenburg’s re-election and had on several occasions 
even protected his chancellor Heinrich Briining (Centre Party) from Nazi violence. 
Thus, Hindenburg’s move destroyed much of the credibility the Reichsbanner 
still had and made its deployment as an auxiliary police force even more unlikely. 
Instead, on 22 February 1933 (not coincidentally the anniversary of the foundation 
of the Reichsbanner), the storm troopers were turned into an auxiliary police force 
which enabled them to quickly dismantle the democratic Reichsbanner in the name 
of the protection of the state. 

While an exact repeat of these events anywhere is highly unlikely, if not impos- 
sible, the history of the Reichsbanner still offers us insights about the concepts 
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of civil democracy protection and militant democracy. In the context of today’s 
established democracies, military associations are of course not only redundant 
but potentially dangerous. However, the Reichsbanner’s successes and failures 
show the importance of political consensus about the type of government and the 
outlawing of political violence. At least in the 1920s, the bipartisan Reichsbanner 
was successful in a way that a purely social democratic military association could 
not have been. By unambiguously supporting a clear message of defensibility, 
including an unshakable loyalty to the republic and its symbols, the Reichsbanner 
managed to rally not only party activists but also many who were up until then 
indifferent to party politics. This gave the propaganda of the Reichsbanner a certain 
lightness and emotional appeal. People from varying backgrounds could engage in 
common activities and form a bipartisan group identity that bridged political gaps. 
In 1932, the Iron Front was still an extremely active and resourceful organisation, 
but its lack of bipartisan support made life harder for its supporters within the state 
and meant they were vulnerable to attacks by the presidential regime. And while 
the Reichsbanner could hold its own against the Nazis, it could not and would 
not dream of overwhelming the holders of the state monopoly of violence. In this 
sense, the protection of gatherings, while offering a much-needed defence against 
the Nazis, created a false sense of security that inevitably crumbled as soon as the 
state with its far superior resources decided to take action against the Reichsbanner. 
As impressive as the Reichsbanner was, without broader support for its goals and 
methods, the organisation was fighting a battle it was very unlikely to win. 

The history of the Reichsbanner shows however that the destruction of dem- 
ocracy was not inevitable. In the end, it was up to democratic politicians like Carl 
Severing whether or not the Reichsbanner was turned into an auxiliary police force. 
Such a move would have been in accordance with existing laws and Severing him- 
self had used auxiliary police forces in 1923. From 1930 onwards, the increasing 
violence was enough reason to support the police once more. Severing shied away 
from his former policy mainly because this would have meant a direct confrontation 
with President Hindenburg. Even after the landslide victory of the NSDAP in the 
federal elections of 1930, Hindenburg’s secretary made it clear that armament of the 
Reichsbanner by Prussia was out of the question and considered “illegal” — which 
it was not — but Severing complied nonetheless.” This exchange again illustrates 
the danger of not reacting strongly to political violence, a problem already outlined 
by Karl Loewenstein who also highlighted the effectiveness of party bans and uni- 
versal weapons restrictions.5* The “Weimar syndrome” — to repeat — was curable 
despite the enormous political and economic problems of the Weimar Republic. 
But the national conservative elites supporting Hindenburg chose not to administer 
the appropriate medicine, and the result was the death of democracy. 


Notes 


* Twould like to thank the editors for their helpful suggestions and also Felipe Zimmermann, 
who gave very valuable advice. 
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Transnational networks of professors’ 
counterprotest against the student movement 
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Nikolai Wehrs 


The history of the student movement of 1968 is full of dialectical twists. For people 
who took an active part in these political struggles in their youth, it is not always 
easy to acknowledge that these struggles can be perceived in historical research in a 
very different way than they did at the time. It is often even more difficult for them 
to recognise how contrary to their own perception these struggles were already 
judged back then by others. With regard to 1968, many former activists still find 
it difficult to accept that the movement, which they themselves had experienced 
as a fundamental advance in the extension of democracy, had been experienced 
by others as a real threat to liberal democracy. This factor may explain why those 
political and intellectual forces that gathered in the wake of 1968 under the label of 
protecting democracy against the student movement have so long been neglected 
by historical research. 

This is particularly true with regard to historical research on the international 
dimension of the student movement. Numerous books have been written about how 
student protests in the Western world in the 1960s were connected not only through 
similar patterns, but through direct transfers of motives, forms of expression, and 
organisational arrangements! But so far, little research has been done on the inter- 
national dimension of the backlash that followed 1968. In the late 1960s and early 
1970s, counterprotest movements against the student movement developed in 
various countries. In particular, the opponents of the student movement from within 
the universities have so far hardly been considered. Given that student protests in 
the 1960s in almost all cases started on university campuses, it is not surprising 
that the counterprotest against this movement was essentially driven by professors 
and other academics. This chapter intends to take a closer look at the opposition 
against the student movement from within the academic world, especially com- 
paring motives and patterns of counterprotest from professors in the United States 
and West Germany. Furthermore, special attention will be paid to transnational 
networks of this counterprotest. To this end, the chapter will focus on an inter- 
national academic association hitherto largely neglected by historical research, the 
International Committee on the University Emergency (ICUE).? 

Founded in 1970, the ICUE formed the international association of academic 
interest groups, assembling academic opponents of the student movement in 
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various Western countries. The intention was to provide members with transnational 
channels of communication for the exchange of experiences and diagnoses of local 
developments. In addition, the ICUE was meant to boost the member groups’ pol- 
itical influence in their respective countries by providing an international platform 
for their demands. In its heyday in the mid-1970s, the association pooled around 
150 professors and other academics from 15 different countries, most of them by far 
from the United States and West Germany but also from other Western European 
countries like Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom, as well as from Australia, Canada, Israel, and even Japan.” 
However, as will be shown in this chapter, this achievement in figures did not 
automatically translate into institutional strength. Also, the degrees of institution- 
alisation of the academic interest groups involved in ICUE varied greatly on the 
national level. In some countries, the academic opponents of the student movement 
were organised at university level only or met exclusively in informal circles. In 
line with the stereotype, the best organised group was in West Germany where, in 
the 1970s, the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft (League for the Freedom of Science) 
was an influential player in the field of educational politics.’ But institutionalised 
interest groups of academic opponents of the student movement also existed in 
the United States, both at the university and national level. Focusing on the ICUE 
therefore provides a unique opportunity to compare how academics on both sides 
of the Atlantic dealt with the challenge of 1968. 


1968 as disturbance of the academic equilibrium 


What were the reasons that, in the late 1960s, so many academics on both sides of 
the Atlantic joined interest groups based on opposition to the student movement? 
Of all the theories on the origins of public interest groups on offer from the political 
sciences, David B. Truman’s “disturbance” theory is particularly instructive here. 
This is not, however, because Truman was himself part of the story to be told in 
this chapter. As vice president and provost at Columbia University in New York, 
Truman played a key part in how the university dealt with student protests during 
the “Columbia Crisis” in the spring of 1968, when radical student activists repeat- 
edly stormed and occupied university buildings and on one occasion even took a 
university administrator hostage for about 24 hours.” In fact, Truman formulated 
his disturbance theory long before it received its practical test in 1968, most com- 
prehensively in 1951 in his book The Governmental Process. Here, Truman defined 
“disturbance” as a force that changes the “equilibrium” of different elements within 
society. Interest groups develop when stakeholders are confronted with a disturb- 
ance strong enough to alter their relationship with other groups or institutions 
disadvantageously. Subjectively, the disadvantaged stakeholders may perceive this 
disturbance as an existential threat. The purpose of forming an interest group, then, 
is to collectively overcome the threat and to again stabilise the group’s relationship 
with other elements of society so that a new equilibrium may be reached.€ 

There is certainly no question that the student movement of the 1960s constituted 
a major disturbance in the equilibrium of the university system. The relationship 
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between students and professors in particular was deeply affected, to the disad- 
vantage of the professors whose traditional authority was being challenged. Given 
the force of the student protests, it is no surprise that many professors perceived 
this disturbance as an existential threat. In the late 1960s, scores of professors both 
in the United States and in Western Europe were exposed not only to vociferous 
interruptions in their classes and lectures, but they were humiliated by mockery and 
verbal abuse, sometimes on a daily basis. They had students throwing eggs or toma- 
toes at them, and in some cases witnessed actual physical violence, such as blows, 
kicks, or broken glasses. A junior law professor at the University of Frankfurt 
was swept away from his lectern by jets of water from a fire hose. Psychological 
abuse in the form of graffiti, hate mail, and even threatening phone calls must be 
considered too.” Sure, it was only on very rare occasions that professors actually 
had to fear for their physical safety; 1968 was not an existential threat to professors 
in this sense. But many professors and other academics experienced these events 
as a kind of emotional shock that seriously challenged their relationship with the 
university as their place of work. Thus, for professors who in one way or another 
felt threatened by the student movement, forming alliances — initially primarily at 
university level — was in the first instance an expression of solidarity amongst the 
aggrieved party. This was often combined with practical self-defence measures, 
for instance when professors collectively safeguarded the lectures of an afflicted 
colleague. 

However, Truman’s disturbance theory is less about informal groupings on a 
local level. It asks for the creation of organised interest groups on a bigger scale, 
ideally on a national level, and for this, according to theory, it takes more than just 
the collective sum of individual grievances. Rather, the disturbance has to be sub- 
stantial enough to put at risk vital interests of the affected social group as a whole. In 
this respect, it is important to also consider the potential threat to the dominant pos- 
ition of the professoriate within academia by the — back then hotly debated — issue 
of university reform. On both sides of the Atlantic, the issue of university reform 
had certainly been discussed before, but the student movement in the late 1960s 
intensified this debate.* The focus of media and academic research on more spec- 
tacular events in the context of 1968, above all the protests against the Vietnam War, 
has at times overshadowed how important the call for “participatory democracy” 
within universities was as an undercurrent motive for the student movement — from 
the Port Huron Statement of the American “Students for a Democratic Society” 
(SDS) in 1962 right to proposals from West German student activists for equal 
representation of students, assistants, and professors (Drittelparität) in the uni- 
versities’ governing bodies in 1968.° These demands not only put the professors’ 
overriding authority in matters of the curriculum on the line, but potentially also 
their autonomous decision-making in matters of research and even their preroga- 
tive in the recruitment of new academic staff. This was certainly a disturbance that 
challenged the equilibrium within the university system. To the professors as the 
“establishment” of this system, this disturbance also clearly represented a threat 
to their shared interests that was powerful enough to trigger a strong collective 
response. Furthermore, since the topic of university reform was not confined to the 
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local university level but was related to matters of political legislation, any appro- 
priate response required a political alliance on a nationwide level. 

But to what extent was the professors’ counterprotest also driven by aims 
beyond individual worries and calculated group interests? What ideals and pol- 
itical attitudes shaped these alliances? Since the student movement of the 1960s 
is usually considered a movement of the progressive Left, their opponents were 
often automatically labelled as conservatives. However, the real picture was much 
more complex. In fact, it could be argued that the events of 1968 fundamentally 
redefined our general understanding of what the terms “conservative” and “pro- 
gressive” stand for. Looking at the key figures of the professors’ counterprotest 
against the student movement, it is striking how many of them were generally 
regarded as liberals or progressives, at least until the late 1960s. Certainly only 
a very few of them would have labelled themselves conservatives prior to 1968. 
This, of course, was a period in history when political ideologies were essentially 
shaped by the geopolitical context of the Cold War. In this period, Western liberal 
political thinking was as strongly devoted to democracy and social reform as it was 
fiercely opposed to communism. The political doctrine of anti-totalitarianism was 
closely tied to “Cold War liberalism,” which contrasted liberal democracy with a 
rather undifferentiated model of “totalitarianism.” It strongly emphasised the simi- 
larities between left-wing and right-wing dictatorships.! But for all its intellectual 
deficiencies, anti-totalitarianism drew much strength from the wealth of biograph- 
ical experiences of its academic proponents. Many of them had personally suffered 
from at least one, if not successively from both fascist and communist regimes. 
Interestingly enough, those intellectuals with first-hand experience of totalitar- 
ianism were often the ones most willing to compare the behaviour of the protesting 
students in the 1960s with the goon squads of totalitarian movements in the recent 
past. While it is understandable that such comparisons created anger among stu- 
dent activists, it seems inexplicable that they in turn were so often unaware of 
whom they were attacking and what biographical traumas they touched. With this 
in mind, it is not surprising that many professors considered their resistance to 
the student movement’s radical tendencies as an act of democracy protection. And 
since in the Cold War liberal democracy was considered a joint project of the trans- 
atlantic alliance between the United States and Western Europe it made perfect 
sense to apply this transatlantic model also to the academic alliances against the 
student movement. 


Four biographical sketches: Stern, Fraenkel, Lowenthal, Hook 


Indeed, the four short biographical sketches in this section demonstrate just how 
similar the reasons for opposing the student movement were for academics on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In the course of this, it will become clear again that the 
different reasons described in the previous section never appeared in isolation but 
were connected with each other in very unique ways. 

a. The German-born American historian Fritz Stern (1926-2016), professor at 
Columbia University in New York, spent much of the 1960s and 1970s in Western 
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Europe on academic exchange visits, mostly at Oxford University and at the Free 
University in West Berlin. This placed him in a particularly good position to watch 
the gradual escalation of the student movement on both sides of the Atlantic.!! In 
his study The Politics of Cultural Despair (1961), Stern had famously located the 
ideological roots of National Socialism in the inability of German intellectuals of 
the early 20th century to come to terms with modern society.!? This perspective also 
clearly shaped his perception of the student movement in the United States, which 
reminded him early on of “the pathetic, serious fling of German youth before the 
First World War.” Already in the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley University 
in 1964, he sensed “for all its pseudo-Marxist rhetoric — an upsurge of cultural 
grievances, couched in political terms.” At the same time, Stern watched with 
concern the radicalisation of American politics over the Vietnam War and urgently 
felt the need for “moderates” to raise their voice. In 1966, he brought together a 
group of Columbia professors (among others the sociologists Robert K. Merton 
and Daniel Bell, the historian Richard Hofstadter, and David B. Truman) to send 
a joint letter to US President Lyndon B. Johnson protesting American warfare in 
Vietnam. A second, stronger, and this time public resolution from the same faculty 
group was just in preparation when in the spring of 1968 Columbia University 
plunged into crisis.'4 In his memoirs, Stern recalled how on 21 May 1968, the day 
radical student activists had for the second time occupied Hamilton Hall, one of 
the university’s main buildings, he was spending the night with David B. Truman 
in the provost’s office when suddenly bricks came sailing through the window and 
both professors had to crouch behind Truman’s desk: “The sound of shattering 
glass was frightening.”! Stern, who had emigrated to the United States in 1938 
to escape the Nazi persecution of Jews in Germany, was not shying away from 
comparing the violence of leftist student activists during the “Columbia Crisis” of 
1968 with the actions of Nazi student activists at German universities in the early 
1930s. He confronted Marc Rudd, the local leader of the SDS, with this accusation 
on 9 April 1968, after the SDS had disrupted the University’s memorial service for 
Martin Luther King. He repeated the argument at a Columbia faculty meeting on 
30 April 1968, when he crucially prevented the faculty from passing a resolution in 
solidarity with the students’ strike Ip 

This episode indicates another key reason why Stern expressed his outrage 
at the events of 1968. Still, in his memoirs in 2006, Stern was eager to empha- 
sise that his personal rapport with the protesting students had been “good in any 
case.” His scorn was mainly reserved for those colleagues who, in his view, “came 
close to pandering to students.” He considered that a betrayal of the “patrimony” 
of the university: “We teachers had been entrusted with something ancient and 
precious and were allowing it to be violated.”!” When in 1968 his Vietnam group 
fell apart over the issue of the “Columbia Crisis,” Stern soon brought together 
a new faculty group, this time one of opponents to the student movement. At 
Columbia University, this group was ironically labelled the “Stern Gang,” alluding 
to a Jewish paramilitary group in Mandatory Palestine in the 1940s.'® During the 
restructuring process at Columbia University in the aftermath of the spring crisis of 
1968, the group’s paramount objective was to warn their fellow faculty members 
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and the university’s trustees against submitting to the students’ demand for “par- 
ticipatory democracy.” They collected more than 800 signatures for a statement 
on “The University as a Sanctuary of Academic Freedom” that was published in 
March 1969 as a full-page ad in The New York Times.” Yet Stern was also well 
aware that the “Columbia Crisis” had to be judged against the background of the 
student movement’s international dimension. He wrote to a German friend in 
1968: “Columbia students must hurl bricks at windows and policemen in order to 
show that they are no less revolutionary than their comrades in Paris and Berlin.” 
At Thanksgiving 1968, Stern hosted an international academic colloquium on the 
theme of the student movement at the Rockefeller Foundation’s Villa Serbelloni 
in Bellagio, Italy, which was attended by, among others, the British historian Alan 
Bullock, the German sociologist Ralf Dahrendorf, and Kingman Brewster Jr, the 
president of Yale University.?! In retrospect, this conference can be seen as the first 
international gathering of academic counterprotest against the student movement. 

b. Those academics of Jewish heritage who had witnessed Nazi persecution 
but had returned to Germany after 1945 often experienced the student movement 
very similarly to Stern but probably even more acutely as a revival of their trau- 
matic experiences in the 1930s. This was true for Ernst Fraenkel (1898-1975), 
Professor at the Free University in West Berlin and one of the “founding fathers” 
of political sciences in post-war Germany. Twenty-eight years older than Stern, 
Fraenkel was already established as a lawyer in Weimar Germany and from 1926 
was employed by the German Metal Workers’ Union. On 2 May 1933, he had per- 
sonally witnessed the raiding parties of the SA storming the office building of his 
union.” Three decades later, he, of all people, was among the first academics in 
West Germany to compare the actions of the protesting students in the 1960s with 
the Nazi terror of the 1930s. When, in September 1967, activists of the German 
SDS interrupted a panel discussion on the Vietnam War in America House in 
Frankfurt, Fraenkel claimed in the Berliner Morgenpost: “These are exactly the 
same methods that the SA raiding parties used a generation ago.” Hinting at his 
personal experience, he added (using a German proverb): “A burnt child dreads the 
fire — a burnt man should do everything possible to prevent the outbreak of a new 
conflagration.” 

It did not help Fraenkel with the protesting students that he, unlike Stern, 
was not prepared to publicly criticise American warfare in Vietnam. For him, it 
appears, this was a matter of loyalty to the United States, the country that had 
given him asylum when he had to flee Germany in 1938 and whose citizenship he 
had acquired in 1944 and kept ever since, even when he returned to Germany in 
1953. In any case, Fraenkel’s relationship with his students at the Free University 
in the late 1960s was tense already. Fraenkel was an old-fashioned academic 
instructor and not prone to encouraging discussions with students in his classes. 
He reacted with outrage when, in 1967, a student magazine published an unattrib- 
uted review of one of his lectures. In response, he even went so far as to cancel 
all outstanding oral exams in the term. Soon after his retirement, he completely 
retreated from academic life at the Free University. In his last years, many friends 
and acquaintances witnessed him full of anger and bitterness. Time and again he 
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contemplated a “second emigration” to the United States and claimed it was only 
the anti-communist spirit of the German working class that saved him from total 
despair.” 

Certainly, Fraenkel’s particularly harsh rejection of the student movement in 
some ways conflicted with his liberal credentials as a political scientist. After 
all, his lasting contributions to political theory were not confined to his ground- 
breaking analysis of the political structures of the Nazi regime in The Dual State 
(1941). In his post-war academic career, he had also developed a most influential 
though deliberately normative theory of pluralism that highlighted the acceptance 
of heterogeneity and the necessity for autonomy in the forming of a political will in 
a liberal democracy.” Interestingly enough, even in January 1967, he had praised 
the statute of the Free University in West Berlin, which gave the students at least 
some representation in its governing bodies, as a model example of pluralistic 
democracy.” Only months later, in October 1967, he declared the same statute 
to have failed and blamed this on the students’ failure to act in accordance with 
the university’s “bonum commune”? In his view, things only got worse in the 
years following. In July 1969, implementing West Berlin’s new university law, 
the Free University introduced a new statute that gave equal representation to 
students, assistants, and professors (Drittelparitdt) in the university council, the 
body designated to elect the president of the university. In November 1969, against 
the votes of most professors, the university council elected Rolf Kreibich, a 30- 
year-old assistant from the sociology department who had in the past cooperated 
with student activists, as the new president of the Free University.” From then 
on, Fraenkel considered the Free University a lost case. The struggle now had to 
be continued from the outside, he told his friends.*° In the winter of 1969-70, a 
group of professors from the Free University founded an academic interest group, 
the Notgemeinschaft für eine freie Universität (Emergency Association for a Free 
University), with the sole purpose of mobilising public opinion against the “new 
order” at West Berlin’s universities. Besides Fraenkel, this group included the legal 
scholar Roman Herzog (who in 1994 became the Federal President of Germany), 
the historian Thomas Nipperdey, and the art historian Otto von Simson, among 
others. 

c. Richard Löwenthal (1908-1991), like Fraenkel a professor for political 
sciences at the Free University, was even less prepared to end his political vita as a 
critic of a left student movement. He had started this vita on the extreme left, as a 
student activist in the Communist Party in Weimar Germany. After he was expelled 
from the party in 1929, having fallen victim to severe party-internal fighting, he 
joined various socialist splinter groups and participated in the left underground 
resistance in the early days of the Nazi regime. In exile in the United Kingdom 
since 1935, Léwenthal’s political allegiances eventually shifted from communism 
to social democracy, a shift brought about as much by his impressions of Stalinist 
terror in the Soviet Union as by his experience of liberal democracies in Western 
Europe.*! In 1946, still under his nom de guerre from the resistance, “Paul Sering,” 
he published Jenseits des Kapitalismus (Beyond Capitalism), proposing a demo- 
cratic version of state-directed economy as a “third way” alternative to capitalism 
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and communism.” The book was influential with young social democrats for many 
years, but its author steadily became more “reformist.” In the 1950s, during the 
heyday of the Cold War, Lowenthal was deeply involved in the ideological agencies 
of “Cold War liberalism.” He was an influential figure in the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom (CCF), a transnational network of liberal intellectuals which promoted 
liberal democracy and socially reformed capitalism as the common ground of 
“the West” in its ideological conflict with Soviet Communism. He also regularly 
contributed to Melvin Lasky’s magazines Der Monat and Encounter. During this 
time his academic writing also shifted from Marxist analysis of fascism to political 
science research on communism.** 

Given his own past as leftist student activist, Löwenthal watched the stu- 
dent movement in the 1960s with much sympathy at first. Like Stern (but unlike 
Fraenkel), he was an early public critic of American warfare in Vietnam.” He also 
had a soft spot for Rudi Dutschke, the most prominent leader of the German SDS 
who had attended his classes at the Free University. Dutschke himself liked to joke 
with his teacher by quoting publicly from anti-capitalist passages in “Paul Sering’s” 
(i.e., Löwenthal’s) earlier writings.” Ironically, it was the attempted murder of 
Rudi Dutschke by a right-wing extremist in April 1968 that saw Lowenthal for the 
first time seriously at odds with the student movement. When the students reacted 
to the assassination attempt with violent protests on the streets of West Berlin, 
Löwenthal warned against a “vicious circle of violence "77 In the two years that 
followed, the student movement in West Germany split into various splinter groups 
who tried to outdo each other by ever more radical action. Löwenthal’s critique 
became more and more fundamental. When in December 1969 a leftist student 
faction at the Free University held a “tribunal” for philologist Walter Pabst accusing 
him of wrongdoings during the Nazi regime, Löwenthal publicly denounced this 
action and compared it to the methods of Nazi student activists. With this attack 
he burnt his bridges like Stern and Fraenkel had done before. The American dip- 
lomat William B. Bader, who regularly visited the Free University on behalf of the 
Ford Foundation, was stunned when in 1971 he found Löwenthal, whom he had 
perceived as particularly eloquent on previous occasions, “reduced to a stuttering 
incomprehensible attack” on the “red” students.** 

In his writings on the student movement dating from the early 1970s, how- 
ever, we find Lowenthal as eloquent and sharp-tongued as ever. In his 1970 essay 
Der romantische Rückfall (The romantic regression), he portrayed the student 
movement along similar lines to Stern, describing it as a revival of the anti-modern 
spirit of the conservative youth movements in the early 20th century. Like their 
right-wing predecessors, the left-wing students of 1968 preferred pursuing uto- 
pian ideals rather than recognising the realities of industrial society. And like their 
predecessors, they showed little tolerance for individual freedom.” Löwenthal 
also spoke out against West Berlin’s 1969 university law, just as sharply and along 
similar lines as Fraenkel. In January 1970, in the newspaper Tagesspiegel, he 
was quoted predicting that the new law would “ruin” the universities within two 
years but would hopefully at least have a deterrent effect on university legislators 
elsewhere.“ In November 1970, Löwenthal was a founding member of the Bund 
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Freiheit der Wissenschaft (League for the Freedom of Science), the first formal 
association of academic opponents to the student movement on a nationwide level 
in West Germany. In early 1971, Lowenthal became the league’s chair. 

d. The University Centers for Rational Alternatives (UCRA) were the closest 
academics from the United States came to founding a formal association of 
opponents to the student movement on a national level. The UCRA were founded 
in 1969 on the initiative of Sidney Hook (1902-1989), professor of philosophy 
at New York University. Hook’s political vita was strikingly similar to that of 
Löwenthal. Born in Brooklyn, New York, to Jewish immigrants from Austria, Hook, 
like Löwenthal, was already a socialist while still at high school. Though he never 
formally joined the Communist Party, he had supported Communist candidates in 
elections right up to 1932, had written enthusiastically about the Soviet Union, and 
in 1929 even spent time as a researcher at the Marx-Engels-Institute in Moscow. 
But, like Löwenthal, Hook parted with communism in the 1930s after witnessing 
Stalinist terror in the Soviet Union. Instead, he, together with James Burnham, was 
instrumental in founding the American Workers Party in 1933.*! For the rest of his 
life, he identified himself politically as a democratic socialist, but anti-communism 
arguably became the defining facet of his political views. Hook was a “Cold War 
liberal” long before the Cold War had started. Already in 1939, he and his aca- 
demic teacher, the political philosopher John Dewey, launched the first (but only 
short-lived) “Committee for Cultural Freedom.” The committee was devoted to 
fighting the “tide of totalitarianism” which, according to its manifesto, was rising 
“under varying labels and colors, but with an unvarying hatred for the free mind” 
in countries like Germany and the Soviet Union likewise.” This already anticipated 
much of the anti-totalitarian vocabulary of “Cold War liberalism” after the Second 
World War. It was not by chance that Melvin J. Lasky, a disciple of Hook, took 
the lead in the organisational efforts of “Cold War liberalism” in the 1950s. Hook 
was himself substantially involved in the formation of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom (CCF) and was particularly influential in the CCF’s American branch, 
the American Committee for Cultural Freedom (ACCF). Naturally, he contributed 
even more frequently than Löwenthal to Lasky’s magazines Der Monat and 
Encounter." (In contrast, Fritz Stern also joined the ACCF in 1954, but quit mem- 
bership after only a few months because he was afraid of associating himself to 
closely with “McCarthyism.”)“ 

Typically for anti-totalitarian intellectuals in the 1950s and 1960s, Hook 
considered his own political attitude as non-ideological, much along the lines of the 
sociologist Daniel Bell (himself an active member of the CCF) and his theory on 
the “end of ideology.”* This went hand in hand with an explicitly normative con- 
cept of universities’ responsibility “to pursue the truth” in a pure, non-ideological 
way: “Anyone who understands the meaning of a university and the meaning of 
an ideology, either in the Marxist or in the more popular sense, knows that the 
American university has no ideology.” He therefore strictly rejected the student 
movement of the 1960s which he interpreted as a “crusade to politicize the uni- 
versities.” Already in 1965, at the time of the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley 
University, he was almost provocatively clear that in his view students by principle 
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did not enjoy “the right of academic freedom.” Theirs was only the “freedom 
to learn,” and this was best ensured by guaranteeing the “academic freedom for 
those who teach them." Apparently, in the late 1960s, it came as a surprise to 
Hook how many of his academic colleagues did not seem to share this view but 
instead supported the students’ protest activities. “The overwhelming reaction of 
American faculties to these sustained and systematic outrages was initially one of 
complacency, then of compromise (...), and finally in most cases retreat and craven 
capitulation.” In his memoirs, he recalled an incident where student representatives 
addressed a faculty meeting at New York University in a deliberately disrespectful 
and offensive manner, yet afterwards an alleged “two thirds of the faculty present 
rose to their feet in a standing ovation.” The way he saw it, there was no reason for 
this failure to address the students’ violation of academic norms other than simply 
the fear of many professors of becoming unpopular, “of being criticised in the stu- 
dent press” or of “being denounced at student meetings as reactionaries.” 

It was to rally those other academic colleagues who, like himself, were prepared 
to speak out publicly against the radicalisation of student protest, that in 1969 Hook 
took the steps to establish the UCRA. This attempt was, he himself admitted subse- 
quently, an almost complete failure. The UCRA was not able to win over more than 
a handful of senior academics.* Yet the editorial that Hook wrote for the first issue 
of the UCRA newsletter Measure in April 1969 can still be read as one of the most 
comprehensive descriptions of the reasons that motivated opponents of the student 
movement to unite in academic interest groups: 


As news of campus bombings, beatings, seizures of university buildings, threats 
of arson and coercion flooded the press and were graphically featured on tele- 
vision, a small group of scholars and teachers met to consider the situation. 
They concluded that the time had come to rally the faculties of the nation to 
their common interest. This was to resist the mounting violence on univer- 
sity campus, to end the disruption of education by physical confrontations and 
other techniques of fomenting disorder... . The most enthusiastic expressions 
of support have come from individuals and groups who have felt isolated and 
fearful of eruptions of irrationalism among student bodies and sometimes 
administrators as well. They have acquired strength through awareness of the 
existence of other individuals and groups fighting to keep channels of rational 
communication open in the intellectual and academic life of the nation.” 


This, almost word-for-word, could just as well have been written by the Bund 
Freiheit der Wissenschaft or the “Notgemeinschaft.” It was this broad consensus 
across the Atlantic that enabled the academic opponents of the student movement 
in 1970 to establish the ICUE. 


The transatlantic academic networks of ICUE and ICFU in the 1970s 


The key impulse for the establishment of a transatlantic association for aca- 
demic opponents of the student movement came in the summer of 1970 from 
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the two American Professors Charles Frankel and Paul Seabury. Despite their 
well-documented liberal political views before the events of 1968, both were in 
1970 already involved in other efforts to rally academic opponents of the student 
movement. Charles Frankel (1917-1979), professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, was previously a board member of the Civil Liberties Union. He had 
served as Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs in the Johnson 
Administration from August 1965 until December 1967, when he resigned in pro- 
test of the Vietnam War. At Columbia University, Frankel was an active member 
of Fritz Stern’s “Stern Gang” in the late 1960s.*° Paul Seabury (1923-1990), pro- 
fessor of political sciences at Berkeley, had been a member of the national execu- 
tive committee of the progressive policy group Americans for Democratic Action 
until 1968. In 1969, he had become vice president of Sidney Hook’s UCRA 7 

To launch their initiative, Frankel and Seabury received technical and financial 
support from the non-governmental organisation Freedom House in New York. 
This meant that another influential agency of “Cold War liberalism” was involved 
in the professors’ counterprotest. Freedom House had been established in 1941 
(among others by the then First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt) to mobilise public support 
for the United States’ entry into the Second World War. Since the end of the war, 
the NGO had supported democratic opposition movements in dictatorial states all 
over the world, but especially in communist Eastern Europe. At the same time, 
Freedom House had been critical of “McCarthyism” and had supported the civil 
rights movement in the United States in the 1960s. The NGO first intervened in the 
public debate on student violence on university campuses in May 1969 with a full- 
page ad in the New York Times under the headline “Non-Negotiable.”? 

In July 1970, Frankel and Seabury sent a circular letter on Freedom House sta- 
tionary to selected recipients at European Universities, proposing “international 
scholarly consultations” on the formation of an academic association. They already 
offered rather detailed suggestions for the association’s purpose: “Given the swift 
moment of assault on our academic world, a working group, functioning properly, 
could quickly transmit from place to place important diagnoses of local and general 
situations and a flow of detailed information about week-by-week developments.” 
With funding from Freedom House, the proposed consultations took place from 
12-14 September 1970 in Norwich, England, with 19 participants from the United 
States, West Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Italy. Beside Frankel and 
Seabury, participants from the United States included the sociologists Seymour 
Martin Lipset (Harvard) and Edward Shils (Chicago), the historian Martin 
E. Malia (Berkeley) as well as Fritz Stern. West Germany was represented by 
Richard Lowenthal and the historian Ernst Nolte (Marburg), both key figures in 
the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft, and the historian Wolfram Fischer for the 
“Notgemeinschaft.” Other attendants included the British sociologists Robert 
McKenzie and David Martin (both from the London School of Economics), the 
Italian political scientist Giovanni Sartori (Florence), and the French economist 
Jean-Claude Casanova (Paris-Nanterre). Except for Freedom House Executive 
Director Leonard R. Sussman, all participants were full professors.”* The meeting 
agreed to establish the International Committee on the University Emergency 
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(ICUE) and appointed a steering committee with Frankel as chair.” The establish- 
ment of the ICUE was publicly announced on 19 November 1970 at simultaneous 
press conferences in New York, Bonn, Paris, and Rome. The press conferences in 
New York and Bonn were connected live via a transatlantic telephone link.*° 

The ICUE steering committee also produced a manifesto on “the University 
Emergency,” for which they recruited further signatures among academics in 
Western Europe and the United States. At the end of 1970, at least 95 professors 
had signed the manifesto, among them sociologists Daniel Bell (Harvard) 
and Friedrich Tenbruck (Tübingen), political scientists Zbigniew Brzezinski 
(Columbia University) and Wilhelm Hennis (Freiburg), political philosophers Paul 
Kurtz (Buffalo) and Hermann Lübbe (Bielefeld), the economist Milton Friedman 
(Chicago), the Protestant theologian Helmut Thielicke (Hamburg), the writer and 
journalist Irving Kristol (also Professor of Urban Values in New York) as well as 
five Nobel laureates, all physicists, namely Hans A. Bethe (Cornell University), 
Werner Heisenberg (Munich), Isidor Isaac Rabi (Columbia University), Charles 
Townes (Berkeley), and Eugene P. Wigner (Princeton). Of course, Sidney Hook 
also signed the manifesto. By far most signatories came from the United States and 
West Germany.” 

After this quick and successful launch, however, little really happened with the 
ICUE for a long time. In November 1970, Frankel and Seabury were still full of 
ambitious plans: an international conference in spring 1971, transatlantic “blue 
ribbon” panels “to visit victimized areas and study university situations on the 
scene”; both an academic journal and a regular news bulletin, etc. Of course, a 
full-time executive and office facilities were needed. Altogether, they calculated 
a yearly budget of $200,000.58 Yet fundraising soon proved to be the main obs- 
tacle. An ICUE delegation was politely received by the Ford Foundation, but the 
executives made it clear that Ford was not in the business of financing public 
interest groups and would only contribute to purely scholarly events. Informal 
applications from West German professors to the Krupp Foundation didn’t fare 
much better. When the ICUE steering committee met again in Paris in May 1971, 
they hadn’t been able to make any progress. 

But the disappointing fundraising campaign was not the only reason for the 
ICUE’s lack of activity so soon after its establishment. In fact, it seems that in the 
early 1970s the formerly broad consensus of academic opponents to the student 
movement across the Atlantic quickly began to dissolve. This had less to do with 
political differences than with a gradual divergence in the professors’ assessment of 
the situation regarding the student movement. This again was the result of visibly 
diverging trends, both in academic everyday life and in educational policies, in the 
United States on the one hand and in Western Europe, especially in West Germany, 
on the other. In the heyday of student protests, the outbursts of violence (both 
from students and from the police) on university campuses in the United States 
had been much more severe and more disruptive to the universities’ everyday life 
than those at European universities. The last (and possibly largest) eruption of vio- 
lence on campuses in the United States occurred in May 1970 in response to the 
American invasion of Cambodia. Yet after these dramatic events (which tragically 
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culminated in the Kent State shootings where four students were killed by the Ohio 
National Guard), the student movement seemed to dwindle fast and surprisingly 
quietly. While the cultural impact of “the Sixties” continued to affect American 
society for a long time, everyday life at universities went back to normal almost 
everywhere. Also, almost nowhere had the student activists’ call for “participatory 
democracy” led to any fundamental reforms of the university system.“ For West 
German academics visiting the United States in the early 1970s, these differences 
were clearly visible. When Ernst Nolte held a visiting professorship at Harvard 
University in the summer term of 1971, he was impressed by how orderly univer- 
sity life had become again. But he also noticed a downside, namely that among 
his American colleagues the motivation to engage in academic counterprotest had 
more or less ceased to exist and that there was also little interest in “the new omnia 
Germanica.”®! 

In contrast, while in the early 1970s the student movement in West Germany 
had also lost much of its former scope, it had not disappeared from university 
campuses. Instead, various splinter groups had emerged out of the initial movement. 
These groups ensured that student protest was continued at a considerable level and 
constantly tried to outdo each other by engaging in ever more radical action. Thus, 
not only was there no return to normality in everyday campus life but on some 
campuses, for instance at the Free University in West Berlin, student protest seemed 
to enter a new phase of radicalisation.* Even more importantly, in West Germany 
the students’ call for “participatory democracy” had in many places resulted in 
actual reforms. Between 1968 and 1972, many state legislatures (education policy 
in Germany is traditionally under the sovereignty of the federal states) passed laws 
concerning the governance of the universities that considerably extended students’ 
rights of participation within the universities’ self-administration. In some cases, 
student representatives were granted “equal representation” with professors and 
assistants (Drittelparität) on central governing bodies. A decision of the Federal 
Constitutional Court (e, the supreme court) eventually stopped this policy in 
May 1973. But until then, the “democratisation of the universities” continued to 
threaten the authority of the professoriate in matters of curriculum and research. 
This threat also kept the professors’ counterprotest, organised by the Bund Freiheit 
der Wissenschaft, alive into the early 1970s. 

The divergence of the professors’ assessment of the situation became evident 
in 1973, when after an interval of more than one and a half years the ICUE was 
revived. In January 1973, the steering committee met in Den Haag for the first 
time since May 1971. For unknown reasons, the ICUE was calling itself now the 
“International Council on the University Emergency” (instead of “Committee”. 
Organisationally, it still depended on Freedom House, which not only had made 
office space available in their New York headquarters but technically also employed 
the ICUE’s executive director, Nicholas H. Farnham. But in 1973, thanks to grants 
from the Volkswagen Foundation and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, the 
ICUE was finally able to hold the big international conference it had aspired to 
since its foundation. The conference took place on 14-17 October 1973 on San 
Giorgio Island in Venice, hosted by the Cini Foundation.‘ Ninety-four academics 
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from 49 different universities in 13 countries participated. The United States (29 
participants) and West Germany (16 participants) again made up the largest numbers 
by far. Other delegates came from the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Austria as well as Israel, Australia, and Japan. 
Apart from Ralf Dahrendorf (who represented the European Commission), all 
German participants were members of the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft.“ 

The conference was titled “The Crisis of the University.” Yet the national reports 
on the situation in specific countries, which formed the largest part of the confer- 
ence programme, turned out to cause so little alarm that the steering committee 
(now called “Board of Trustees”) put on record in a final statement that in most 
countries “the acute emergency” of the universities was “past inasmuch as violence 
has dwindled.” Consequently, the board decided to focus the council’s activity 
henceforth on the broader issues of university reform and international trends in 
university legislation. The ICUE was therefore renamed the “International Council 
on the Future of the University” (ICFU).% Two countries, however, were expli- 
citly excluded from the “all-clear signal.” The conference resolution stated: “We 
note with special anguish the state of affairs in Germany and Denmark, where 
legislatures have imposed or endorsed rules for the governance of universities 
which, if they remain in effect long-term, condemn these countries, in our opinion, 
to intellectual debasement.”*” 

The international professors’ network thus acknowledged their German 
colleagues’ divergent assessment and marked West Germany (next to Denmark) 
as a special case. This acknowledgement was clearly due to the national report 
the historian Thomas Nipperdey, chairman of the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft, 
delivered at the Venice conference. His gloomy picture of “terrorist activities” by 
radical students and appeasing policies by university legislators was met by the 
audience with shock and dismay, as Rudolf Walter Leonhardt, who attended the 
conference as press correspondent of the German liberal-left Die Zeit, noted.‘® 
Here, the international network clearly worked for the German professors as was 
intended, namely as a high-profile platform to boost their political influence at the 
national level. But this brief 1970 glimmer of hope that there could be a united 
international counterprotest movement of professors was already fading in 1973. 

Nonetheless, transatlantic networking continued to be useful to the academic 
opponents of the student movement in Germany. To have political allies in the 
United States at their disposal turned out to be of particular value in the business of 
international evaluation that has flourished in educational politics since the 1960s. 
Fritz Stern, for instance, as part of a four-member OECD evaluation panel in 1971, 
saw to it that during their visit to review the West German educational system he 
and his colleagues met not only interlocutors selected by university administrations 
but also many of his allies from the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft and the 
“Notgemeinschaft.”® It comes as little surprise, then, that the OECD report from 
November 1971 included a strong-worded warning that in some places in West 
Germany “university life has come close to complete disruption” due to radical stu- 
dent activists who were trying to “transform universities into training grounds for a 
new and revolutionary type of society." In 1977, the ICFU sent its own evaluation 
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panel to Germany, sponsored by the Fritz Thyssen Foundation. Carefully instructed 
by the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft, the panel visited the Free University in 
West Berlin and the universities of Heidelberg, Marburg, and Bonn (as well as 
informal short visits in Mannheim and Diisseldorf).”! The ICFU Report on German 
Universities was first presented in August 1977 at the ICFU’s second international 
conference in Toronto with the theme of “Universities and Governments in 
Democratic States.” Once again, the gloomy picture was met with bewilderment 
by the international audience. “West German universities are in danger of being 
taken over by Communist students, just as Nazi youth groups did 40 years ago,” 
the Toronto Globe and Mail summarised for its readers.” Subsequently, the report 
was printed both in English and German. Among other things, it recommended to 
reinvigorate hierarchical differences in the university system and to again enhance 
the prestige of the academic title “professor.” 

This, however, was the ICFU’s last engagement with the German university 
system. In the late 1970s, the council’s activities diminished again, especially 
after Charles Frankel, chairman since 1970, died in 1979.” The historian C. Vann 
Woodward from Yale University and then Paul Seabury took over the chair.” But 
in the early 1980s, the ICFU seemed to be reduced to an appendage of Freedom 
House, which was still the council’s sole provider of staff and office space. In 
accordance with Freedom House’s then focus on supporting the new Iberian demo- 
cracies, the ICFU selected Lisbon as the site for its third (and last) international 
conference which took place in April 1981 on the theme of “The Pursuit of Truth 
in a Changing World.”’* In 1982, in accordance with Freedom House’s long trad- 
ition of support for anti-communist opposition in Eastern Europe, the ICFU tried 
to organise an international commission on conditions at Polish universities after 
the declaration of martial law in Poland in December 1981. But the project seemed 
to have failed to materialise.” One year later, in February 1983, Paul Seabury 
informed all members that due to financial problems the ICFU had suspended all 
its activities indefinitely.” 


Summary: the professors’ counterprotest and the redefining of liberalism 
after “1968” 


To conclude, let us look back at the reasons for academic opposition against the 
student movement of 1968 which were outlined in the first section of this chapter. 
The different ways in which these reasons affected the professors’ networks of 
counterprotest in the late 1960s and early 1970s have become clearer now. Outrage 
about student violence on university campuses was clearly a uniting factor and 
helped form alliances between academics across disciplines, universities, nations, 
and even oceans. The professoriate certainly shared an interest in protecting their 
status and a concern about university reforms imposed by state legislators that 
accommodated the students’ demand for “participatory democracy” in the gov- 
ernance of the universities. Yet as soon as violence on campuses dwindled and 
the acute “emergency” of the universities seemed to be over, the factor of status 
interests turned out to be insufficient to keep the professors’ transatlantic networks 
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together. Different approaches to university reform taken by different countries 
soon led to a lack of coherence and therefore to a drop in activity in the just-formed 
ICUE. However, it needs to be pointed out that the trend of university legislation 
in West Germany in the early 1970s clearly constituted a unique approach even in 
comparison to the path taken in other Western European countries. 

Interestingly enough, the most enduring element uniting the academic opponents 
of the student movement seems to have been a political one, namely a shared con- 
cern for the protection of liberal democracy. The leading figures of the professors’ 
counterprotest obviously came from very different backgrounds with different pol- 
itical vitae up to and including Richard Löwenthal’s and Sidney Hook’s flirtation 
with communism before the Second World War. But in the post-war period, all of 
them adopted moderate left-leaning political attitudes and actively supported lib- 
eral causes in their respective societies, in some cases up to the early stages of the 
student movement in the mid-1960s. However, their advocacy for liberal democ- 
racy was accompanied by a strong rejection of communism, making them intellec- 
tual role models of “Cold War liberalism.” It is therefore plausible to interpret the 
professors’ counterprotest against the student movement as a continuation of “Cold 
War liberalism” during a decade when the intellectual climate in the Western world 
had changed again. With the rise of the “New Left” in the 1960s, anti-communism 
ceased to dominate the political attitudes of intellectuals and even got a touch of 
reactionary. Yet, in turn, many liberal intellectuals who up to the mid-1960s had 
regarded conservative sentiments as the greatest obstacle to democracy began to 
see the rise of neo-Marxism as an even greater threat to liberal political thinking. 
This may also explain why so few genuine conservative intellectuals were engaged 
in the academic opposition to 1968. It is not that there weren’t enough conserva- 
tive professors at that time, but arguably they were less inclined to get themselves 
absorbed in ideological battles for the common ground of liberalism. 

It can therefore be seen as a formidable dialectical twist that the change in the 
intellectual climate of 1968 also led many former “Cold War liberals” to convert 
to neo-conservative political thinking during the 1970s. This intellectual shift can 
also be seen among the leading figures of the professors’ counterprotest, though 
certainly not in all cases. Lowenthal, for example, remained firmly on the moderate 
left. In 1978, he resigned his membership of the Bund Freiheit der Wissenschaft 
after the association he had helped to establish eight years earlier began to pub- 
licly attack his Social Democratic Party’s educational policy.” Fritz Stern even 
retracted a section of his harsh rejection of the student movement in the 1960s. In 
his memoir from 2006, he conceded that he may have “overreacted” in 1968: “per- 
haps with the European past in mind, I saw things too starkly.”“ Then again, 
Sidney Hook got deeply entangled in the networks of neo-conservatism in the 
United States. His UCRA, established in 1969 and renamed “Campus Coalition 
for Democracy” in 1980, became the National Association of Scholars in 1987 
and is still regarded as perhaps the most influential interest group of conservative 
academics in the United States. Hook also joined the neo-conservative Committee 
for the Free World and was, in the 1980s, widely perceived as “philosopher king” 
of the Reagan Administration (something he denied). In 1985, Ronald Reagan 
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awarded him with the Presidential Medal of Freedom.*! Paul Seabury even served 
officially for the Reagan Administration as a member of the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board.®? Post 1968, other ICUE professors, for example 
C. Vann Woodward and Seymour Martin Lipset, similarly involved themselves 
with conservatism, as did Ernst Nolte, Thomas Nipperdey, Wilhelm Hennis, and 
Hermann Lübbe in Germany.* 

It is certainly ironic that in the 1970s, with their intellectual shift from liber- 
alism to conservatism, these academics in some respects became the “reaction- 
aries” the students of 1968 had considered them to be all along. For historical 
research, however, it is important to acknowledge both this shift and its causes. 
The professors’ counterprotest against the student movement in the late 1960s was 
at first a movement of liberal academics who held real concerns for the protec- 
tion of democracy. Any approach based on the assumption that all the professors 
cared about was defending their privileges fails to take their political motives ser- 
iously. And any approach based on the assumption that these scholars had been 
conservatives all the time anyhow, at least in secret, risks to precisely miss the dia- 
lectical twists which are the most interesting part of the history of 1968. The same 
political movement that brought about the rise of the “New Left” also provoked a 
fundamental shift in the political attitudes of liberal intellectuals, thereby effect- 
ively leading to an unexpected revitalisation of political conservatism. 
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4 The role of the Anti-Defamation 
League in combating extremism 


George Michael 


Political extremism in one form or another has long been a feature in American 
history. Numerous radical protest and dissident movements have emerged in 
response to crises that have bedevilled the nation. What constitutes extremism 
depends in large part on both public and elite opinions at a particular point in 
time; thus, the concept of extremism is essentially socially constructed. Extremism 
can be defined statistically with attitudes towards particular issues arranged on a 
left-right continuum. The left and right labels are believed to have originated in 
the French National Assembly of 1789, when radicals sat on the left side of the 
presiding officer and the conservatives on the right. In this scheme, those people 
who favour positions on the far left and right of the continuum would be labelled 
extremists, whereas those identifying with positions in the middle would be iden- 
tified as moderates. Second, extremism can be described in terms of style, rather 
than any specific ideological substance. Such a definition is reminiscent of Eric 
Hoffer’s notion of the “true believer,” that is, someone who is totally consumed by 
his cause and will not consider any criticism of his ideology. Finally, extremism 
can be understood as being socially defined. In any society at a given time, certain 
social and political views are considered normal and acceptable, while others are 
not. The range of acceptable views may be broad or narrow and change over time. 
Usually, these movements have been ephemeral in duration and, historically, 
the United States has evinced a centrist political culture that accommodates many 
different interests. However, growing extremist subcultures both on the political 
left and the political right seem to be gaining traction in contemporary America. 
Moreover, a concatenation of recent events — COVID-19 and the ensuing lock- 
down, urban unrest unprecedented in US history, a contentious presidential election 
in 2020, and economic uncertainty — could contribute to ongoing radicalisation in 
the foreseeable future. Although the dictum “never bet against America” is convin- 
cing considering that nation’s resilience in the past, only the most sanguine obser- 
vers would not concede that the American system has arrived at an acute crisis. 
As the United States becomes more congenial to extremism, the spectre of 
anti-Semitism looms large. Anti-Semitism is endemic to right-wing extremism, 
as the subculture has long identified Jews as the primary agents of white racial 
demographic decline and dispossession in America. But in recent years, some 
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elements of the progressive coalition, such as the Black Lives Matter movement 
and Palestinian activists, have occasionally demonstrated anti-Jewish hostility 
under the guise of opposition to Zionism. 

Historically, the most prominent Jewish defence organisation in the United 
States has been the Anti-Defamation League (ADL). This chapter examines its role 
in countering extremism with particular emphasis on safeguarding Jewish interests. 
First, it looks at the origins of the ADL and how it developed into the premiere 
Jewish interest group in the United States. Next, it looks at various initiatives that 
the ADL has undertaken to combat extremism, primarily on the political right, 
including sponsoring statutes proscribing paramilitary training, hate crime legis- 
lation, training and educational programmes, combating extremism in cyberspace, 
and intelligence sharing with government agencies. After that, it explains reasons 
why the ADL has been so effective in countering extremism. Finally, the conclu- 
sion discusses new challenges that the ADL could face in the future as the fabric of 
America changes significantly. 


Historical background 


The ADL was founded in late September of 1913 in Chicago, Illinois, when a 
prominent German-born Jewish attorney, Sigmund Livingston, persuaded the 
Independent Order of B’nai B’rith to establish a defence agency for Jews in the 
United States.! Although mild strains of anti-Semitism had hitherto occurred 
throughout American history, it began to emerge for the first time in significant 
fashion as large numbers of Eastern European Jews arrived in the United States. As 
with virtually all newcomers, the native host population met the Jewish immigrants 
with some degree of hostility. Furthermore, unlike previous Jewish immigrants 
from the nineteenth century who were primarily German in national origin and 
well-established in their communities, many of the new Jewish immigrants were 
from Eastern Europe and tended to be economically and socially marginalised. 
They brought with them their own unique dress and customs, which were viewed as 
peculiar and with suspicion by some Americans. Jews were frequently caricatured 
in vaudeville routines and in the fledging motion picture industry.” Thus, a chief 
aim of the ADL was to counter negative stereotypes of Jews in the media. These 
developments coincided with a period of renascent nativism in America. In 1915, 
the Ku Klux Klan was resurrected at Stone Mountain, Georgia, and a wave of white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant nationalism swept virtually all regions of the country. 
Finally, the Leo Frank affair of 1913-1915 shocked the Jewish community and 
added a sense of urgency for the creation of new Jewish defence agencies” In 
this newly charged and potentially hostile atmosphere, the ADL set out to pro- 
tect Jewish interests. This pattern of organisational development fits the “disturb- 
ance theory” of interest group formation as described by David Truman and James 
Q. Wilson. In this instance, the emergence of widespread anti-Semitism for the first 
time in the United States impelled the formation of Jewish defence organisations.‘ 

The ADL quickly expanded its operations and soon attained considerable 
respectability and political clout. Much of the organisation’s resources were 
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dedicated to one of its highest priorities, viz. exposing and countering right-wing 
extremists. In 1931, then ADL National Director Richard Gutstadt founded the 
fact-finding department, which gathered intelligence on extremist organisations. 
By the inter-war years, the ADL had gained access to various law enforcement 
agencies, including the US Department of Justice with which it developed a good 
working relationship and, by its own admission, supplied information on native 
fascists and right-wing extremists.° The ADL sought to conceal this cooperation it 
had with law enforcement authorities from the press so that it would not fuel hos- 
tility from some quarters of the public.’ 

As an ADL publication once explained, the organisation has not depended on 
rigid formulae to pursue its interests and goals; rather it has adapted its tactics to 
meet the changing threat to Jews and other minority groups.® One technique, how- 
ever, that has been frequently applied is public exposure of its extremist opponents. 
The purpose of this tactic is to isolate and marginalise the extremist from the 
society at large. 

The ADL’s effectiveness in countering right-wing extremism stems in large part 
from its ability to control much of the information about this subject. Toward this 
end, the ADL moved its national headquarters from Chicago to New York in 1947 
in an effort to take advantage of the mass media of communications.’ To this day, 
the ADL continues to publish numerous profiles and reports on extremist groups 
and their leaders. By doing so, the ADL has greatly influenced the perception of 
extremism in the eyes of policy makers and academic researchers. 

Over the years, the ADL established itself as the leading Jewish advocacy group 
in the United States, gaining considerable strength and accumulating substantial 
resources. In the post-Second World War era there has been an increasing pro- 
fessionalisation of its staff as qualified individuals perform specialised tasks.'" 
Concomitant with this development has been the compartmentalisation of its 
functions. Several departments concentrate on specific issues and areas including 
fact-finding, civil rights, research, international affairs, government affairs, legal 
affairs, and education. Moreover, the ADL is very well financed; for the year 
2021, the ADL recorded total assets of $238,263,730 and reported total operating 
revenues of $62 million, the vast majority of which came from contributions and 
grants.!! The funding for the ADL has remained relatively stable over the years. 
However, high-profile incidents of anti-Semitism can attract increased media 
attention and public outcry, thus leading to enhanced support. The ADL employs 
over 400 people, including an extensive legal staff. Finally, it maintains 25 regional 
offices in various US cities as well as foreign countries including Austria, Canada, 
and Israel. 

Much of the ADL’s strength and effectiveness can be explained by the fact that 
many American Jews — their material and social success notwithstanding — still 
feel a strong sense of insecurity and believe that anti-Semitism remains a ser- 
ious problem in the United States 7 Despite the relative weakness of the contem- 
porary American Extreme Right, many American Jews believe that under certain 
conditions, an anti-Semitic movement could become stronger.'? Consequently, 
many Jewish Americans are willing to make generous donations not only to the 
ADL and other Jewish defence organisations, but to other monitoring groups 
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as well. The ADL has pursued numerous initiatives to counteract right-wing 
extremism. 


Anti-paramilitary training statutes 


One obvious concern to both monitoring groups and the government alike is para- 
military training by extremist groups. Even prior to the emergence of the militia 
movement in the 1990s, other segments of the Extreme Right have occasionally 
gained notoriety for this type of activity. For example, during the 1980s, Louis 
Beam’s Texas Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Glen Miller’s North Carolina-based 
White Patriots Party, and the Illinois-based Christian Patriots Defense League 
gained notoriety for their occasional paramilitary training drills.“ 

These activities quickly caught the attention of watchdog groups, and they 
wasted no time in looking for ways to counter this trend. The ADL took the lead 
in this effort by crafting legislation which proscribed paramilitary training by 
unauthorised groups. The Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC) followed suit and 
introduced its model legislation as well. When the contemporary militia movement 
surfaced in 1994, more attention was brought to this issue. In 1994, the ADL issued 
a highly critical report titled Armed and Dangerous: Militias take aim at America. 
A renewed legislative initiative to ban paramilitary training in all states of the 
country ensued. The campaign has proven to be very successful as virtually all US 
states have enacted such statutes, many of which are based on the ADL’s model. 
The thrust of the legislation is to make it illegal to operate paramilitary camps.!° 


Hate crime legislation 


Hate crime laws are occasionally used to prosecute perpetrators of right-wing vio- 
lence. Essentially, a “hate” or “bias” crime is one that is directed against a victim 
because of some immutable attribute such as race, ethnicity, or some affiliation 
(religion) or particular lifestyle (gay and lesbian orientation, interracial marriage). 
Because of the organisational fragmentation of the American Extreme Right, the 
distinction between terrorism and hate crimes is often blurred. For example, the 
notion of leaderless resistance or lone-wolf terrorism is in effect a call for indi- 
viduals to act on their own initiative and commit acts of violence as they see fit. 
Such acts, divorced from any direct involvement of an organisation, more often 
resembles a hate crime than an act of terrorism. And although very few right-wing 
groups regularly commit terrorism, some advocate violence and can presumably 
influence the lone wolves that do.'’ Thus, hate crime laws can be used to counter 
right-wing violence. Most offenders arrested for hate crimes do not formally belong 
to organised extreme-right groups, and even those that do belong to such groups 
usually act independently without any directive from their organisations.'* Be that 
as it may, watchdog groups, such as the ADL and the SPLC, have done much to 
link organised Extreme Right with the issue. 17 

The hate crime legislative drive consists primarily of two categories of crim- 
inal law. First are hate crime reporting statutes. In 1990, the US Congress enacted 
the Hate Crime Statistics Reporting Act, which directed the Attorney General to 
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collect data and issue annual reports on predicate crimes that demonstrate “mani- 
fest evidence of prejudice based on race, religion, sexual orientation, or ethni- 
city.” The law also instructed the US Attorney General to establish guidelines for 
data collection and the necessary evidence and criteria for determining bias. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s (FBI) Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) Section 
now has responsibility for this programme. Several private groups, most notably 
the ADL, the SPLC, and the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force Policy Institute, 
release data and research reports on the topic as well. Public officials often prevail 
upon them for their expertise in this area of public policy. Advocates for hate crime 
legislation argue that data reporting highlights important trends in hate crimes and 
gives law enforcement agencies and public policy makers important information to 
help them deal with this problem. 

The second area of hate crime legislation is sentence enhancement. This legal 
measure in effect redefines conduct that is already criminal as an aggravated form 
of an existing crime?! In effect, “enhancement legislation” seeks to increase the 
punishment of those crimes for which there is a biased motive. The rationale for the 
enhanced penalty is that the whole group to which the victim belongs suffers from 
the hate crime insofar as it is intended to cause the entire group fear and intimida- 
tion. Moreover, such crimes are said to undermine communal harmony and could 
possibly lead to retaliatory attacks on the part of group members of which the 
victim is a part. Finally, there is evidence to indicate that on average, hate crimes 
tend to be more violent than other criminal incidents.” 

The ADL has by far been the most important advocate of hate crime legislation 
and began its lobbying campaign in the 1970s. Its model statute, or a close fac- 
simile thereof, has been adopted in all but three states.” Watchdog groups have 
been effective in influencing public opinion through their reports and expert testi- 
mony that they provide to the media, educators, legislators, and law enforcement 
officials. Some local police departments have developed close working relationships 
with them in this area.** The FBI has also given increasing attention to this issue. 
In 1996, the Bureau created a Civil Rights Division which investigates, among 
other things, hate crimes.” This office offers assistance to local police departments 
which lack the resources to adequately investigate hate crimes on their own. More 
recently, the ADL was instrumental in lobbying for the Matthew Shepard and 
James Byrd Jr Hate Crimes Prevention Act, which was passed in 2009. The law 
expanded federal hate crime legislation to include crimes motivated by a victim’s 
actual or perceived gender, sexual orientation, gender identity, or disability. As 
these initiatives demonstrate, the ADL has succeeded in bringing greater attention 
to the issue of hate crimes. 


Training and educational programmes 


Training and educational programmes are yet other vehicles for the ADL to 
influence public policy toward extremism. For example, it periodically presents 
lectures on extremism at the FBI academy in Quantico, Virginia.” In 1980, the US 
Commission on Civil Rights (USCCR) contracted with and paid the ADL $20,000 
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to produce a report on extreme-right groups titled Hate Groups in America.” In 
June of 2000, the ADL and the US Holocaust Museum started a training pro- 
gramme for incoming FBI recruits.?$ 

Perhaps the most significant training programme is the State and Local Anti- 
Terrorism Training (SLATT) course. Founded by Dr Mark Pitcavage, a historian 
who formerly served as the head of the ADL’s fact-finding division and is now a 
senior fellow, SLATT is a joint programme between the FBI and a private organisa- 
tion, the Institute for Intergovernmental Research. It is funded through a grant from 
the Department of Justice’s Bureau of Justice Assistance.” The SLATT programme 
is conducted by the FBI, National Security Division Training Unit, and is designed 
to foster “pre-incident awareness” and “pre-incident preparation,” and interdic- 
tion training to state and local law enforcement personnel in the areas of domestic 
anti-terrorism and extremist criminal behaviour. The training staff is composed of 
law enforcement and research personnel who specialise in the area of extremism.” 
According to Pitcavage, the programme was formed as a result of the Oklahoma 
City bombing. However, unlike other programmes, this one was designed to help 
prevent such events from ever happening in the first place. In sum, the main idea 
behind the programme is to provide extensive training on criminal extremism to 
state and local police officers because they are almost invariably the first on the 
scene to handle such incidents.*! 

In recent months, the ADL has been active in promoting educational programmes 
for the wider public. For example, in late December 2022, the US Congress passed 
an appropriations bill that provided funding for several programs designed to 
combat anti-Semitism and extremism.*? 


Combating the Extreme Right in cyberspace 


The expanding medium of the Internet presents the opportunity for groups and 
individuals that would otherwise not have access to the marketplace of ideas to 
have their views heard. The Extreme Right was quick to take advantage of the 
new medium, seeing it as a powerful vehicle through which to spread its message. 
The Aryan Nations was one of the first far-right organisations to enter cyberspace 
when, in the early 1980s, it launched the “Aryan Nations Liberty Net,” which was 
a computerised bulletin board network of like-minded groups and individuals. For 
the most part these bulletin boards were unsophisticated and did not reach many 
people. That changed, however, in 1995 when Don Black, a close associate of 
David Duke, created Stormfront. Over the years, Stormfront has come to host 
many right-wing websites and serves as an important entry point for those curious 
web surfers who seek them out. Many extremist websites now proliferate the web. 

To be expected, the growing presence of extremist sites in cyberspace caused 
much consternation for the ADL. Since 1985, the ADL has released several reports 
on the topic.*4 In 1999, the ADL created HateFilter® — a software that blocks 
access to far-right websites. The programme also has a “redirect” feature, which 
allows users who try to access a blocked site the chance to link directly to the ADL 
or a related watchdog site, to access educational material. HateFilter® runs on 
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Mattel’s CyberPatrol®, a software-blocking program that has been distributed to 
many private and public libraries, schools, and universities.*> Somewhat related to 
this issue, pressure is occasionally exerted on Internet Service Providers to prohibit 
offensive discourse on bulletin boards and dissuade various dot-com merchants to 
restrict the sale of items with extremist themes.*° 

Indicative of the high priority that the ADL ascribes to cyberspace, in July 2015, 
Jonathan Greenblatt, a former Silicon Valley tech executive and Obama adminis- 
tration official, became the organisation’s national director. The ADL has expressed 
concern about the potential of social media platforms to be used as vehicles to 
spread extremist propaganda. ADL officials have characterised social media as a 
virtual “24/7 neo-Nazi rally.” In an effort to counter this trend, in 2017, the ADL 
established the Center for Technology and Society in Silicon Valley. The centre 
uses machine learning and artificial intelligence to track hate speech.” This pro- 
gramme was followed by the “#StopHateForProfit” campaign launched in 2020, 
which pressured over 1,000 businesses to pause buying ads on Facebook because 
of the latter’s reluctance to take down “hate speech.” According to estimates, 
Facebook lost $56 billion in market capitalisation in one day.” 


Intelligence sharing 


Arguably, the most effective effort in countering the Extreme Right has been in 
the area of intelligence sharing. FBI documents obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA) indicate that the ADL has made considerable efforts to 
cultivate a close working relationship with the FBI.“ However, early efforts to 
encourage cooperation were not wholly successful. The legendary director J. Edgar 
Hoover, for instance, kept the ADL at arm’s length and resisted its blandishments 
for further cooperation.*! However, when William Webster became FBI director 
in 1978 cooperation between the two agencies expanded. And in 1985 the ADL 
won a remarkable coup when the FBI issued a memorandum instructing its field 
offices to “contact each [ADL] Regional Office to establish a liaison and line of 
communication.” 

Some critics believe that the intelligence sharing between the FBI and 
monitoring groups, such as the ADL and the SPLC, constitutes a circumvention 
of the Attorney General’s Guidelines. These guidelines were implemented in 1976 
by US Attorney General Edward Levi in an attempt to de-politicise the FBI. In 
1971, details of a secret and highly controversial FBI programme — COINTELPRO 
(Counter-Intelligence Programme) — were leaked to the press. The basic thrust of 
COINTELPRO was for the FBI to disrupt and undermine extremist groups on 
both the Far Left and Far Right of the political spectrum. Critics charged that 
it amounted to political spying on activities that should have been protected by 
the First Amendment to the Constitution (free speech). According to the new 
guidelines, in order to commence an investigation of a dissident group, there must 
first be evidence of a criminal predicate. An investigation could not be opened 
solely on activities protected by the First Amendment. The upshot was that 
terrorism cases would henceforth be treated as traditional crimes without a clearly 
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defined preventive strategy.“ The overall results of these changes were dramatic. 
The number of domestic intelligence cases initiated dropped from 1,454 in 1975 to 
only 95 in 1977. 

There was nothing in the Attorney General’s Guidelines, however, that 
prevented the FBI from receiving information from private organisations, such as 
the ADL. Monitoring groups do not have to concern themselves with strict civil 
liberties restrictions to which the FBI must adhere when gathering information 
on its subjects of investigation. Finally, another area of concern is the circulation 
of personnel between law enforcement and the watchdog groups. For example, 
Neil Herman, a retired high-ranking FBI official who once led the agency’s Joint 
Terrorist Task Force," became the head of the ADL’s Fact-Finding Division upon 
his retirement from the Bureau in 1999. Not long after assuming this position, he 
lobbied senior Justice Department officials to relax the constraints that inhibit the 
FBI from investigating extremist groups.“ He resigned from this position in 2000. 
Not long after the 9/11 terrorist attacks, the guidelines were re-calibrated.*® 

Related to the issue of intelligence sharing is the use of informants. On many 
occasions, watchdog groups have sponsored informants who have infiltrated far- 
right organisations. Furthermore, on occasion, it has transpired that the ADL has 
spied on representatives of the political Left as well, which damaged its relations 
with progressive organisations with which it shares positions on many issues 
including civil rights, immigration, LGBTQ rights, abortion, and the separation 
of church and state. One example that gained notoriety occurred in January 1993, 
when rumours began to surface in San Francisco that its police department had 
illegally leaked confidential information on numerous political activists and 
organisations in the state of California. On 8 April 1993, the San Francisco Police 
Department carried out a five-hour raid on the ADL’s San Francisco and Los 
Angeles regional offices because of information that the ADL had received some 
of this data — and seized ten boxes of information. At the centre of the contro- 
versy was Roy “Cal” Bullock, an informant who had worked for the ADL since 
1960.” Bullock infiltrated numerous political organisations and, all totalled, his 
files contained information on 12,000 individuals and over 950 groups of all pol- 
itical orientations.*° The investigation revealed that he had passed his information 
on to the San Francisco regional ADL office. Surprisingly, the groups on which 
he spied were not confined to the Far Right, but also included many far-left, Arab 
American, and anti-Apartheid organisations as well. Bullock is alleged to have 
received much of his information from San Francisco Police Detective Tom Gerard 
with whom he began working in 1987. Gerard supplied Bullock with numerous 
confidential police records on various left-wing, right-wing, and civic organisations 
in California. What’s more, Gerard and Bullock sold information on anti-Apartheid 
activists and the Arab American community to the governments of South Africa 
and Israel, respectively.” To avoid prosecution, Gerard fled to the Philippines in 
November 1993. 

The scandal nearly developed into a major disaster for the ADL. The San 
Francisco Observer newspaper ran many critical articles on the scandal, one of 
which reported that investigators had found evidence of similar illicit contacts with 
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20 other law enforcement agencies nationwide. The story quoted one police offi- 
cial as saying: “This Gerard-Bullock thing is the tip of the iceberg — this is going 
nationwide.”* However, the ADL was ultimately able to do skilful damage control. 
It reached an agreement with San Francisco’s District Attorney’s Office to avoid 
prosecution. As part of the agreement, the ADL denied any wrongdoing but paid a 
$75,000 fine, which went to a hate crime prevention programme. In a controversial 
ruling, a California State Court of Appeal decided in 1998 that the ADL did not 
have to turn over the impounded records to the plaintiffs because it had “journal- 
istic privilege” as a news-gathering organisation and as such did not have to reveal 
information even if it had been obtained under illegal circumstances.” 

From the perspective of the ADL, it appeared to have weathered what seemed 
to be a potential major crisis without much of a setback. News of the story did not 
reach far beyond the environs of San Francisco. Still, the whole affair severely 
damaged its standing with the American Left. Prior to the scandal, the Far Left — 
including its civil libertarians — for the most part ignored the ADL’s spying on the 
Far Right. However, many progressives were shocked and dismayed to discover 
that the ADL had compiled dossiers on them as well.™4 


Why has the ADL been so effective? 


The cumulative effect of the various efforts discussed above has done much to neu- 
tralise the Extreme Right in the USA. Why has the ADL been able to set so much 
of the agenda in this field of public policy? First, unlike other public policy issues, 
this area is basically a no-lose proposition for lawmakers. By supporting policies 
such as hate crime legislation, anti-paramilitary training statutes, and tougher 
counter-terrorist measures, lawmakers send symbolic messages that they are taking 
a tough stand against bigotry and support law and order. By doing so, they please 
the interest groups that advocate these policies. Furthermore, with the exception of 
some of the post-9/11 counter-terrorist initiatives, these policy measures usually do 
not involve significant fiscal costs and hence they do not really raise issues of tax 
increases or sacrificing money from other programmes to implement them. 
Second, there really is not much competition or countervailing power on the 
other side of this issue. The Extreme Right, although it episodically experiences 
spurts of growth, is still small, organisationally fragmented, and has little popular 
support. And overall, the movement is considered to be beyond the pale of respect- 
ability in American society. Thus, the contemporary Extreme Right finds itself with 
very few friends outside of its movement as even the American Civil Liberties 
Union now seems to be less enthusiastic in supporting unpopular causes associated 
with right-wing extremism than it was in the past. In contrast, the ADL has for- 
midable resources at their disposal, including several of what Norman J. Ornstein 
and Shirley Elder identified as crucial for ensuring success, to wit, money, mem- 
bership size, leadership, political expertise, motivational resources, and political 
reputation.” By contrast, virtually all far-right organisations are poorly financed. 
Furthermore, the success of interest groups depends largely on their position in 
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the social structure and access to powerful political institutions.” Several of the 
watchdog groups — most notably the ADL, the Simon Wiesenthal Center, and 
the SPLC — have received access to and support from high-level public figures 
including politicians, celebrities, and other influential opinion makers. Because of 
this imbalance, watchdog groups dominate this area of public policy unimpeded 
by strong opponents. As Graham K. Wilson explained, the strength of an interest 
group is measured in part “by the strength or weakness of the other political forces 
and institutions which [it] encounters.”*® And the Extreme Right is much weaker 
than the various groups arrayed against it. 

Third, as the political scientists Edward S. Malecki and H. R. Mahood have 
pointed out, one way that interest groups can enhance their success is by framing 
their concerns as part of the larger national interest.” Watchdog groups, such as the 
ADL and the SPLC, have effectively persuaded much of the US public and policy 
makers that their agenda is consistent with the national interest. Representatives 
from the ADL and SPLC are often called upon to give expert testimony and advice 
on such issues as terrorism and hate crime legislation. By doing so, they have 
raised the salience on these issues about which they feel strongly and influenced 
public opinion.‘ The ADL has done much to brand the Extreme Right as beyond 
the bounds of acceptability in American society and depict them as a threat to be 
contained. The anti-terrorist measures advocated by these monitoring groups are 
seen as dovetailing with domestic security. Slighting the civil liberties of unpopular 
groups is seen as an acceptable price for increased national security. 

Until recently, the US had a sui generis approach to political extremism vis- 
a-vis Western European states. Cas Mudde once identified the German and US 
approaches as two ideal types. With the former, the defence of the democracy at 
the expense of civil liberties is paramount. With the latter, the state provides for 
as much freedom as possible. Although on paper, many Western democracies are 
closer to the American model, in practice they tend to follow the militant route.°! 
What is more, in the wake of 9/11 and the enactment of anti-terrorist legislation 
such as the USA PATRIOT Act, the US government has taken on a more strident 
approach to countering extremism. And of course, these efforts are augmented by 
various NGOs, the most notable of which are the ADL and the SPLC. In short, 
what historically has been unique about the US model is the large role of NGOs in 
this area of policy. 


Conclusion and outlook 


From its inception, the ADL has been chiefly focused on countering right-wing 
extremism. The far-right subculture has long advanced a “white genocide” 
theory that Jews are in the forefront of an effort to reduce the white population 
to minority status. Based on this reasoning, the Jewish community sees whites 
as their primary “enemy” and thus seeks to diminish them by promoting an open 
borders immigration policy and multiculturalism. In recent years, this sentiment 
has gained traction not only in America but in Europe as well under the name of 
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the “Great Replacement.” Popularised by the French writer Renaud Camus, this 
theory posits that European Union elites carry out a deliberate plan to erase the 
autochthonous people of Europe. Indicative of the cross-fertilisation within the 
international Far Right, the Great Replacement narrative has acquired currency not 
only in European discourse but in other parts of the world as well. For instance, the 
slogan “You Will Not Replace Us,” which gained infamy as a result of the debacle 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, in August 2017, can be seen as a nod to Camus.“ And 
the Christchurch shooter in New Zealand, Brenton Harrison Tarrant, entitled his 
manifesto The Great Replacement which he uploaded online just prior to commen- 
cing his attacks. 

There is certainly an element of faculty to the Great Replacement narrative in 
the sense that white ethnic demographic groups have been declining vis-a-vis non- 
whites in the West. Liberals often celebrate this development, claiming that is will 
lead to a more diverse, inclusive, and harmonious polity. And indeed, some Jews 
have been in the forefront in promoting policies that seek to make the popula- 
tion more diverse. In a quote frequently cited by far-right commentators, the late 
Earl Raab, who once served as the executive director of the Perlmutter Institute of 
Jewish Advocacy and an associate of the ADL, commented in 1993 on what he saw 
as the Jewish role in promoting diversity in the United States: 


The Census Bureau has just reported that about half of the American population 
will soon be non-white or non-European. And they will all be American citi- 
zens. We have tipped beyond the point where a Nazi-Aryan party will be able to 
prevail in this country. 


Jewish identity in America has historically been paradoxical and contradictory. On 
the one hand, Jews have often perceived themselves as an outsider group and a 
persecuted minority. But on the other hand, over the course of a few decades, Jews 
have attained tremendous success becoming an important part of the US estab- 
lishment.‘ Indeed, the history of Jewish life in America has been a great success 
story. According to a 2016 Pew Research study, Jews ranked at the top of all reli- 
gious groups for highest household income.‘ And although according to the ADL’s 
most recent survey on anti-Semitic attitudes, more than half of American adults (61 
per cent) agreed with at least one or more anti-Semitic canard, that same survey 
showed that the level of US-Americans who hold “pernicious and pervasive anti- 
Semitic attitudes” has remained at historical lows.% 

Despite this success, American society is rapidly changing, and as a conse- 
quence, the ADL could face significant challenges in the years ahead. Throughout 
its history, the ADL has positioned itself as part of a progressive coalition in 
America. On that note, for the most part, the ADL was highly critical of Donald 
Trump throughout his presidency. For example, the ADL accused Donald Trump 
of using anti-Semitic tropes on a number of occasions. Moreover, the ADL sharply 
criticised President Trump’s anti-immigrant rhetoric. And in the spring of 2020, the 
ADL condemned Trump for labelling COVID-19 as the “China virus” which it saw 
as a form of anti-Asian animus. But on the other hand, the ADL praised President 
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Trump’s decision to recognise Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. The ADL has long 
supported Israel as a Jewish and democratic state. 

However, after the 6 January 2021 attack on the US Capitol building during 
which protestors sought to keep Trump in office by preventing a joint session 
of Congress from counting the Electoral College votes that would formalise Joe 
Biden’s victory, the ADL came out unequivocally against Trump. For the first time 
in its over 100-year history, the ADL called for a President to be removed from 
office, either by the means afforded by the US Constitution or through his own 
resignation.‘® 

At the present time, the American Extreme Right remains a marginalised and 
stigmatised movement and as such does not appear to be an existential threat to US 
Jews. Moreover, there continues to be a significant chasm between the Extreme 
Right and mainstream conservatism. But with the emergence of Trumpism, that 
gap appears to be narrowing. Trump’s electoral success illustrates the acute dis- 
satisfaction that many American conservatives have with the establishment wing 
of the Republican Party. Many voters feel as though the surrounding culture has 
abandoned them. With this growing reservoir of discontent, it is conceivable that 
under a certain constellation of factors the Extreme Right could emerge as a signifi- 
cant mass movement in America, most likely with a populist tenor. 

Although the ADL has sought to make common cause with racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious minorities, at times relations have been strained between them. For example, 
the ADL has long sponsored Holocaust education and awareness programmes. 
Historically, the Holocaust has been treated as a singularity in American historiog- 
raphy that is unique and without precedent. What could perhaps be viewed as what 
has come to be known in social psychology as “competitive victimhood” — that is, 
the tendency to see one’s group as having comparatively suffered more relative 
to an outgroup” — the ADL for years resisted Armenian lobbying efforts to rec- 
ognise the Armenian genocide. In 2007, ADL national director Abraham Foxman 
came under fire for initially failing to unequivocally recognise the Armenian geno- 
cide which he had described in the past as a “massacre” and an “atrocity.” But in 
an interview with The Boston Globe later that year, he characterised this episode 
in history as “tantamount to genocide.””® Finally, in 2016, ADL national director 
Jonathan Greenblatt unambiguously acknowledged the Armenian genocide in a 
blog post. Moreover, he urged the US government to take a public position for- 
mally recognising the genocide. Although the US Senate passed such as resolution, 
which was supported by the ADL, in December 2019, the Trump administration 
declined to support it because of pressure exerted by Turkey’s President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan.”! 

In a similar vein, some Black Nationalist groups have depicted the transat- 
lantic slave trade as more tragic than the Jewish Holocaust, which has strained 
Black—Jewish relations. An example in extremis is a book released by the Nation 
of Islam in 1991 — The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews — whose main 
thesis was that Jews, more than any other group, were the primary force behind the 
African slave trade.” Critics such as the ADL decried the book for utilising a highly 
selective reading to argue its thesis. As the Jewish scholar Ralph A. Austen pointed 
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out, the anti-Semitic character of the book emerged not so much from its substan- 
tive content, but rather from the tone of its narrative which binds together sources 
with the theme that Jews are uniquely greedy and untrustworthy.” Prominent and 
respected Black scholars, such as Henry Louis Gates Jr, condemned the book, thus 
making it easier for Jewish critics to dispense with the study.” Nevertheless, the 
influence of the book should not be understated insofar as it popularised a world- 
wide Jewish conspiracy among Black activists and college students who cited it 
in books, articles, and research papers and complained of censorship when it was 
dismissed.'5 

In 2010, the Nation of Islam released the long-anticipated Volume Two. 
According to this volume, Jews were instrumental in constructing the Jim Crow 
codes that kept Blacks in an inferior position in the post-war American South. 
Jewish bankers are blamed for keeping Blacks in a state of financial enslavement 
after the Civil War. Jews in the labour movement were accused of excluding Blacks 
from unions. To make matters worse, Jews were even accused of supporting the 
Ku Klux Klan.” These episodes were emblematic of the conflicted relationship 
between the ADL and the Nation of Islam’s leader Louis Farrakhan who has stri- 
dently criticised Jews over a period of decades. 

The ADL has condemned other prominent African American leaders in the 
past for perceived anti-Semitic statements. For instance, the noted Civil Rights 
Movement leader Jesse Jackson was criticised for referring to New York City as 
“Hymietown.” He was also condemned for meeting PLO leader Yasser Arafat 
in 1979, 

There appear to be some strains between the ADL and the other elements of 
the progressive alliance in recent years. For instance, the ADL has accused the 
Black Lives Matter movement of anti-Semitism for the organisation’s support of 
the Palestinian cause.” For their part, some progressives have impugned the civil 
rights bona fides of the ADL. Instead, they see the organisation not so much as a 
civil rights organisation but rather as a pro-Israel lobbying group that seeks to pro- 
tect Israel from left-wing criticism by co-opting the language of anti-racism and 
smearing Israel’s progressive critics as bigots.” Ominously, as violence erupted 
in Gaza between the Israeli Defence Forces and Hamas in May 2021, there were 
numerous episodes of retaliatory attacks against Jews in the United States which 
could presage further conflict in the future.” 

As the American population becomes more diverse, the fabric of US culture 
and society is likely to become complicated. The perils to the Jewish community 
are likely to evolve beyond what has historically been perceived as the threat of 
right-wing extremism and white racism. Anti-Semitism is not the sole province 
of the Extreme Right. There is potential that anti-Jewish hostility could take hold 
in the progressive coalition as well. Moreover, the growing popularity of critical 
race theory, which often posits that white people are morally inferior and enjoy 
unearned privilege, could portend greater hostility for Jews gua whites, as they 
have been among the most materially successful in America. For these reasons, the 
ADL is sure to find more challenges in the years ahead. 
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5 Germany 


Promoting democratic values — political 
foundations as actors of civil democracy 
protection 


Tom Mannewitz 


Introduction 


Democracy protection in Germany and abroad is generally associated with the 
concept of “militant democracy.” To be precise, democracy protection refers 
to the state’s efforts to protect the democratic constitutional state from political 
extremists by resorting to measures such as the banning of parties and associations 
as well as the restriction of fundamental rights. The roots of this focus can be traced 
back to the role played by political science and constitutional law. It was political 
scientist and constitutional expert Karl Loewenstein who, having experienced the 
National Socialists’ rise to power, elaborated the concept of militant democracy 
during his exile in the US and made it accessible to the public. Thereby, he signifi- 
cantly contributed to the formation of the concept of a democracy willing to defend 
itself against its enemies on German ground after 1945.! 

Yet, the focus on the state tends to overlook civil society as a protagonist in the 
reality of democracy protection.” Whether it is intended by the constitution or not, 
civil and human rights NGOs, pro-democratic associations, as well as think tanks 
and political foundations all contribute to the promotion of democratic and partici- 
patory norms and to the information of the public concerning extremist, racist, and/ 
or anti-Semitic incidents as well as giving advice to decision makers. 


Germany’s political foundations are unique. They are a legacy of the young 
Federal Republic [...]. The political foundations were established [...] with the 
hope that they would help to stabilise German democracy. Their mission was to 
carry the political parties’ democratic values out into civil society and promote 
democratic culture.’ 


Against this background, political foundations are apparently relevant actors of 
civil democracy protection, something political science can hardly ignore. What 
kind of contribution do they make to the protection of democracy? This is the main 
question examined in this essay. As the “protection of democracy” is an equivocal 
task that leaves room for strategic, substantial, and organisational discussion, the 
foundations’ own interpretation of this task deserves attention. As one cannot talk 
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about the protection of democracy without a clear notion of what the threats facing 
democracy are, the concepts and terms the foundations employ matter, as they 
might tell us something about their political provenance and their role in the pro- 
tection of democracy. Since paper does not blush (as the proverb says), it is not 
only the foundations’ conceptual documents (bylaws and mission statements) that 
must be considered but also their practices. This aspect is of particular interest as 
it might provide an answer to the question of which challenges trigger particularly 
strong reactions — and why. In view of the foundations’ impact on the public as 
well as the state, it can also be asked what conditions a foundation must meet to 
be able to exert influence over a longer period. Last but not least, what is the rela- 
tionship between the foundations’ and the state’s protection of democracy, particu- 
larly the institutions concerned with that task (namely the Verfassungsschutz)? By 
merging all of these aspects, this essay concludes with an outline of a typology of 
foundations working to protect democracy. 

First, a clear idea of the central concepts is required. Therefore, the following 
section will partly revolve around definitions, concepts, and the case selection. 
While the third section presents and compares the foundations’ self-defined roles in 
the field of democracy protection, the fourth section aims to disentangle their prior- 
ities as specified in conceptual documents (such as bylaws and mission statements) 
as well as the concepts and terms they apply. This part of the chapter is therefore 
dedicated to the exposure of what the foundations see as the prior challenges to 
constitutional democracy. The fifth section looks at the practice. The sixth section 
presents a discussion of what makes a foundation successful in terms of its public 
impact. The penultimate section, in turn, discusses the foundations’ relationship 
to the Verfassungsschutz which, as will be shown, ranges from precarious to sup- 
portive. The final section summarises the findings in a typology. 


Neither state nor society — political foundations as actors sui generis 


Considering the prominence and role played by political foundations in the field of 
civic education, it seems remarkable that they lack a legal definition. As non-profit 
organisations subject to private law, political foundations deliver services which 
are in the public interest but cannot be rendered by the state. As such they work 
independently, on their own responsibility and in the spirit of political openness.‘ 
Their emergence in the post-war period traces back to the events of the period 
of the Weimar Republic (1918-1933), especially the republic’s demise through 
the rise of National Socialism. As the parties at that time had obviously failed to 
convey basic democratic values to much of the electorate, high hopes were pinned 
on the creation of political foundations as stabilisers of the young democracy in the 
Federal Republic after 1945. 

Today, six organisations are regarded as party political foundations. The oldest 
among them, the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung (FES), was founded in 1925, the year 
of death of the former President of the Reich. Having been banned under the 
National Socialist regime in 1933-1945, it was reinstituted shortly after the end 
of the Second World War. The foundation is affiliated to the Social Democratic 
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Party of Germany (SPD). The formation of the Friedrich-Naumann-Stiftung fir 
die Freiheit (FNS), affiliated to the Liberals (FDP), followed in 1958; that of the 
Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung (KAS), affiliated to the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU), in 1964; that of the Hanns-Seidel-Stiftung (HSS), affiliated to the Christian 
Social Union (CSU), in 1967; that of the Heinrich-Böll-Stiftung (hbs), affiliated to 
Biindnis 90/Die Griinen, in 1996; and that of the Rosa-Luxemburg-Stiftung (RLS), 
affiliated to Die Linke, in 2000. 

The fact that the foundations mentioned tie their work to the political core 
values of “their” parties should not mislead us to conclude that they work at the 
parties’ behest or are public agencies. Instead, it is their economic, organisational, 
and personnel autonomy (authenticated by the Federal Constitutional Court in 
1986) that defines them as private, i.e., non-public agencies that nevertheless per- 
form a service for public benefit. Not even the fact that the foundations mentioned 
are mostly state-subsidised organisations which depend on public funds to a share 
of about 90 per cent changes this. What also speaks for the “foundations-are-part- 
of-civil-society argument” is that — unlike parties — their events and publications 
must address the interested public (not only party members and officials). As the 
state subsidies are only due to foundations with ties to a party that is represented 
in the Bundestag, discontent is frequently voiced over what critics call a method of 
covert party funding (recently: the Alternative für Deutschland [AfD]>) or even an 
“abnormity of the democracy of the Federal Republic of Germany.” 

Although the Desiderius-Erasmus-Stiftung (DES), affiliated to the AfD since 
2017, is currently still denied public funding, there are no substantial reasons that 
speak against its classification as a political foundation and for it to be considered 
in this essay. Of a somewhat different nature are organisations which pursue pol- 
itical objectives but exhibit no affiliation to a party — such as the Otto-Brenner- 
Stiftung (OBS), the Hans-Böckler-Stiftung (HBS) and the Amadeu Antonio 
Stiftung (AAS). The OBS, founded in 1972 as the non-profit foundation of the 
Industrial Union of Metalworkers (IG Metall), has devoted itself not only to indus- 
trial law but also to issues of public interest, such as “social justice” and “inter- 
national understanding.” This pertains to the HBS, too. Founded as a non-profit 
foundation in 1977 by the German Federation of Trade Unions (DGB), it is centred 
on the ideas of (worker) participation, social justice, future labour, and globalisa- 
tion. The AAS, in turn, was founded in 1998 as a non-profit organisation with the 
motto “Advocacy. Training. Funding.” The foundation aims to “reinforce a demo- 
cratic civil society that promotes pluralism and human rights while opposing right- 
wing extremism, racism and anti-Semitism.” It has neither close ties to a political 
party nor to any other major organisation, but it is one of the most active political 
foundations in Germany. That is why it is included in this study — as are the OBS 
and the HBS (Table 5.1). 

All foundations mentioned share a literal and/or practical commitment to the 
protection of democracy, are active nationwide, are autonomous relative to the 
state and/or political parties and have a non-profit and public character. They can 
be understood as acting in the “intermediary space” between society and the gov- 
ernmental system. In this way, they have a lot in common with parties, the mass 
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Table 5.1 Foundations included (in order of seniority) 


Abbreviation Year established Affiliated organisation 


Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung FES 1954 (1925) SPD 
Friedrich-Naumann-Stiftung FNS 1958 FDP 
Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung KAS 1964 CDU 
Hanns-Seidel-Stiftung HSS 1967 CSU 
Otto-Brenner-Stiftung OBS 1972 IG Metall 
Hans-Böckler-Stiftung HBS 1977 DGB 
Heinrich-Böll-Stiftung hbs 1996 Bündnis 90/Die 
Grünen 
Amadeu Antonio Stiftung AAS 1998 / 
Rosa-Luxemburg-Stiftung RLS 2000 Die Linke 
Desiderius-Erasmus-Stiftung DES 2017 AfD 


Source: Author’s own compilation. 


media, NGOs, and social movements, which all serve to mediate and transform 
policies (top-down and bottom-up). What separates the former from the latter is 
that foundations, or at least the party political ones, join aspects of two worlds: the 
autonomy of an NGO on the one hand and the state funding of a public authority 
on the other. Therefore, they are best understood as actors sui generis, not only 
in the field of democracy protection (where they compete with and complement 
NGOs as well as state actors), but also in the intermediate system (due to their 
hybrid character) and the area of civic education (with the state and NGOs as cen- 
tral actors). To summarise, the fact that political foundations are not subject to 
directives from state authorities allows placing them not in the sphere of the state 
but in civil society. 

The nature of the organisations mentioned supports labelling them as “political 
foundations,” even though common parlance reserves that term for party political 
foundations. Yet, other designations seem ambiguous or one-sided. “Public founda- 
tion,” for example, ignores the political ambitions of the organisations mentioned; 
“social foundation” in turn creates the impression of a charitable club or public 
welfare and fails to express the ideological commitment of the foundations. For 
reasons of clarity, I will speak of “party political foundations” when the seven 
organisations with party affiliations are referred to; in all other cases I will use the 
term “political foundation.” 


Self-images and objects compared 


What do the foundations see as their task in the field of democracy protection? Do 
they define democracy protection as a part of their mission at all? To put it in a nut- 
shell: it depends. To start with, it is not so much the protection of democracy per se 
that the foundations put to the fore but rather the promotion of democracy and sev- 
eral of its values by means of civic education. There are (Table 5.2) (1) foundations 
that are explicitly committed to democracy; (2) foundations that are committed 
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Table 5.2 Promotion of democracy as an object 


Explicit references Explicit references to the Marginal references to the 
to the promotion promotion of several promotion of several 
of democracy in democratic values/principles democratic values/principles 
general 
FES, DES, KAS, HSS, RLS, FNS OBS, HBS 
hbs, AAS 


Source: Author’s own compilation. 


to the promotion of selected democratic values; and (3) foundations that do not 
refer to the protection or promotion of democracy in a noteworthy way — neither 
explicitly nor indirectly. (However, this does not mean that they do not dedicate a 
significant part of their practical work to the promotion of democracy.) 

The first group consists of the FES, the DES, the KAS, the HSS, the hbs, and 
the AAS, with significant differences regarding the detail of the democracy-related 
passages. The FES’ statute briefly and succinctly stipulates: “The purpose of the 
Society is the democratic education of the German people and to promote inter- 
national cooperation and the development of society within the spirit of democ- 
racy.”* Its guiding principle is “social democracy” with the values “liberty, justice 
and solidarity.” Only the statute of the DES is similarly taciturn. It states only that 
the foundation will “promote democratic body politic and provide civic education” 
as well as “international understanding and among nations, tolerance in all areas 
of arts and culture and the idea of international understanding.”!° Whereas both 
foundations do not seem to prioritise the promotion of democracy in their official 
documents, it is undeniably part of their concept of self. 

The KAS also refers to democracy, however in greater detail and in a more 
general way than the FES and the DES. Information on the foundation’s goals is 
provided in several places: on its homepage, in the mission statement, and in the 
foundation’s statute. The most detailed information is given by its mission statement 
(“Shaping. Democracy. Together”): “We stand for personal responsibility, justice 
and solidarity. We are firmly committed to liberal, representative democracy, the 
rule of law, the social market economy and European unification. [...] Through 
our committed work, we strengthen the democratic and constitutional forces and 
institutions.” !! 

Like the KAS, the HSS feels obliged to democracy, as underpinned by its 
maxim: “In the service of democracy, peace and development.” And like its “big 
sister,” the HSS decided not to pack its central statements into the officially binding 
documents. Its homepage (“Our Mission”), in contrast, comments unmistakeably 
on the commitment to the proliferation of democratic values, mentions “democ- 
racy” no less than seven times.!? To give an example: “Democracy requires civic 
education. Part of these efforts at persuasion to the benefit of our democracy and 
the liberal, constitutional and social order is the reassurance and embedding of our 
polity’s norms in the citizens’ minds.”!* This leaves no doubt about the object of 
promoting democracy in Germany. 
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It is the exhaustiveness of their deliberations relating to democracy that sets the 
hbs and the AAS apart and that deserves to be quoted at length. The purpose reads 
as follows: 


[T]he Foundation’s work shall be oriented towards [...] ecology, democracy, 
solidarity and non-violence. [...] The [...] Foundation shall promote mutual 
respect between people of all ages, different origins, cultural and sexual iden- 
tities, and political views, as well as political and cultural equality for migrants. 4 


Consequently, the hbs not only commits to democracy as a general object, but 
also spells out several democratic elements, such as gender democracy, human 
rights, tolerance, and equality. Also, it is the only foundation that explicitly refers 
to Germany’s totalitarian past (and thereby, but only indirectly, to the necessity of 
democracy protection) in its statute. 

The AAS has similarly lengthy statements in its web presence and statute: 


The foundation acts as a patron of education in general, national and vocational 
education, youth services as well as transnational communication, tolerance 
and the idea of international understanding. [...] In addition, the foundation is 
supposed to document and mediate democratic culture and measures to counter 
right-wing extremism and youth violence. 


On its website, the foundation states that it is 


brings [...] support to victims of hate-based violence and promotes alternative 
youth cultures and community networks to weaken the social structures that 
intolerance and racism need to survive. Furthermore, the Foundation engages 
with hate and other forms of group-focused enmity online while promoting the 
development of a democratic digital civil society.!® 


The second group of foundations includes those which relate to democracy and its 
promotion only in an indirect way — mostly by quoting selected principles or values 
of democracy. In this vein, the RLS is a peculiar case due to its decidedly leftist 
goals. It relates to the “engagement for a society that grants everybody socially 
equal participation,” the “ability of people to shape their own way of life in a demo- 
cratic and solidary manner,” “the peaceful resolution of internal and international 
conflicts on the basis of the right of self-determination of the peoples,” “fostering 
gender and intergenerational justice,” “overcoming all forms of national, racist, 
and sexual suppression and discrimination” and “ideological tolerance.” This is 
underpinned by how the foundation presents itself online. Here, “democracy” (or 
“democratic,” to be precise) always occurs in combination with “socialism.”!7 
Just like the statute of the RLS, that of the FNS lacks a word-for-word reference 
to democracy. But unlike the RLS, the FNS emphasises freedom and liberty, as the 
addition to its name “for Freedom” (since 2007) signals: “The foundation acts on 
the basis of liberalism. [...] It is its purpose to impart knowledge in accordance 
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with the liberal, social and national objects of Friedrich Naumann to interested 
people, especially young adults, to perpetuate personal values and to consolidate 
moral essentials in politics”! 

To the third group of foundations. The OBS is one of two foundations within the 
scope of this study that does not directly reference democracy, except in a quote 
from Otto Brenner, who the foundation is named after and whose ideals it feels 
committed to: “Rather than silence and subservience to authority, it is criticism and 
democratic vigilance which constitute a citizen’s first obligation.” The foundation’s 
democracy-related objects include “the idea of international understanding” and 
“social justice,” its fields of action “social integration and diversity management 
(e.g., right-wing extremism [...]),” but also “media criticism and public life.”'? 
The foundation’s self-image and self-set objects can thus only be subsumed with 
difficulty under the wider aim of democracy protection. This applies to the HBS as 
well. Its mission statement includes aiming for social and economic circumstances 
that allow every person to live with dignity and make equal use of the opportunities 
offered by a social democracy. Not a word is wasted talking about democracy 
per se. 


Self-defined specialisations and concepts 


Acore concept in the German debate on the protection and promotion of democracy 
is “extremism.” For decades state authorities and a number of political scientists 
have used it for the description and analysis of ideas and movements of various 
political provenances that oppose constitutional democracy. This includes (inter 
alia) left-wing extremism, right-wing extremism, and religious fundamentalism. 
For this very reason, however, the term “extremism” is also under constant fire. 
Critics (mainly from the political left) take exception to the notion that under cer- 
tain conditions political currents with an emancipatory claim are allegedly equated 
with racists, fascists, and neo-Nazis which are identified as the true contenders of 
democracy. Consequently, these critics often prefer an alternative terminology to 
“extremism” — one that does not assume that anti-democratic resentments (which 
democracy must be protected from) can be found in various political camps. 

Against this background, the foundations can be split into three groups 
(Table 5.3): (1) foundations that cover multiple forms of hostility to democracy 
(left-wing, right-wing, fundamentalist anti-democracy); (2) foundations that focus 
on one sort of extremism; and (3) foundations which do not define or conceptualise 
democracy’s enemies at all. Interestingly, in most cases it is not the official statutes 
alone which comment on this aspect. 

The first group, which claims to attend to several forms of extremism (and makes 
use of this very term), consists only of the KAS. Unfortunately, the KAS’ statutes 
contain no significant information on political extremism and the like. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that the KAS remains completely silent on that topic. Its mission 
statement stipulates: “We resolutely oppose all forms of extremism, anti-Semitism 
and racism.””! The foundation has a separate, comprehensive homepage dealing 
with extremism (“Our democracy ought to be militant and vigilant.”), leading to 
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Table 5.3 Terms and self-set specialisations 


Right-wing extremism Left-wing Islamism 
extremism 
FES Right-wing Extremism Left-wing Islamism 
Extremism 
FNS Right-wing Extremism Left-wing Islamism 
Extremism 
KAS Right-wing Extremism Left-wing Islamism 
Extremism 
HSS Right-wing Extremism Left-wing Islamism 
Extremism 
OBS Right-wing Extremism + Right + Right- ? ? 
wing Populism 
HBS Right-wing Extremism ? Islamism 
hbs Right-wing Extremism + Right-wing ? Islamism 
Populism + Racism 
AAS Right-wing Extremism + Neo-Nazism, Left-wing Islamism 
anti-Semitism, racism and other forms Extremism 
of bigotry and hate 
RLS Fascism + Right + Neo-Nazism + Right X Islamism 
Terror + Neo-Fascism + Ethnic 
Nationalism + Racism + Right-wing 
Populism 
DES ? ? ? 


Source: Author’s own compilation. 


Note: X — term is deliberately refused; ? — no (clear) statement on the respective terms; bold — 
foundation’s self-set specialisation. 


extensive subpages for left-wing extremism, right-wing, extremism and Islamism 
(using these very labels).” In that respect, the KAS is an exceptional case. 

The largest group of foundations consists of those which — according to their 
self-images — focus only on one form of political extremism. Some accept the 
“extremism” term, while others do not: Whereas the FES appears to consent at least 
tacitly to the validity of the term for all anti-democratic phenomena (left, right, reli- 
gious), it promotes its use only in the context of right-wing extremism. The author 
found no indication that the fight against Islamism and left-wing extremism plays 
a major role in the foundation’s self-set goals regarding the protection of democ- 
racy. Rather, the FES’s thematic portal “Democracy, Involvement, Rule of Law 
and Local Politics” presents the project “Against Right-Wing Extremism” (“Gegen 
Rechtsextremismus”) as a priority of the foundation’s work. Since 2005, it supports 
several current social trends and debates around right-wing extremism, including 
“right-wing extremism as an international challenge, right-wing extremism as a 
challenge for centrist society as well as the international networking of drop-out 
programmes.” At the same time, left-wing extremism and Islamism are frequently 
mentioned in publications and the like, signalling the foundation’s acceptance of 
the terms at least in principle. Why left-wing extremism is conceptualised as an 
anti-democratic force and — at the same time — not dealt with in practical work can 
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only be speculated about. As the foundation does not comment on this matter, the 
subjective political relevance of different forms of extremism remains only one 
possible explanation among others. 

The AAS and the RLS are the only foundations that have codified the focus 
of their work in formally binding documents: The RLS has incorporated the fight 
against right-wing extremism into its statute — namely in the shape of “conse- 
quential antifascism.”** Accordingly, “Neo-Nazism and Structures/Ideologies of 
Inequality” are among the foundation’s foci of activity. It aims to monitor, analyse, 
and transform “right movements,” “neo-Nazism” and “right terror,” “neo-fascist 
parties,” “right-wing populism” and “racist, ethnic-nationalist and inhuman ideolo- 
gies” into civic educational opportunities. “Part of this focus is the analysis of the 
historic National Socialism, the political remembrance of the Holocaust and the 
war of extermination as well as anti-fascist traditions just as anti-Semitism and 
antiziganism.”” At the same time, the foundation is very negative about the use of 
the term “left-wing extremism” (and only “left-wing extremism” — “Islamism” is 
used affirmatively). This is reflected by the fact that the handful of references on 
its website addresses and frames it in a negative, adverse, and hostile way, usually 
using the term in quotation marks. The refusal to even use the term “extremism” in 
conceptual documents shows this reluctance; any reference to “extremism” could 
suggest a similarity between right-wing and left-wing extremism. This stance is 
exemplified in an article by Wolfgang Wippermann published in 2010 in one of the 
RLS’s journals.” Still, in its blogs, news, and event calendar the foundation turns 
out to be less rigorous — the term “right-wing extremism” is frequently used here. 

Just like the RLS, the AAS has incorporated the fight against “right-wing 
extremism” (and also “youth violence”) into its statute. But, unlike the RLS, 
which refuses and studiously avoids the “extremism” vocable at least in concep- 
tual documents, the AAS accepts the term. Yet, it uses it in combination with the 
battle against “neo-Nazism, [...] anti-Semitism, racism and other forms of bigotry 
and hate.”?’ Whereas neo-Nazism exclusively falls within the rubric of right-wing 
extremism, this is not necessarily true for the other concepts. Although anti- 
Semitism is usually associated with the Far Right, there are clearly left-wing (and 
Islamist) manifestations of anti-Semitism as there are various forms of bigotry and 
hate; and racism in turn is not necessarily exclusively assigned to the sphere of 
right-wing ideologies. Still, the foundation’s guiding principles and its self-concept 
leave no doubt that it is the Extreme Right (and only the Extreme Right) it keeps 
an eye on. This is underpinned by the fact that the foundation mentions “left-wing 
extremism” in an affirmative way, albeit only in the context of its examination of 
right-wing strategies (especially the AfD) to discredit the AAS. In the same vein, 
“Islamism” is apparently an accepted concept, but still not considered a clamant 
task of the foundation which, regarding the foundation’s self-concept, comes as no 
surprise. 

Although neither the protection of democracy nor the battle against some form of 
extremism is part of the OBS’s guiding principles, the foundation has devoted itself 
to — what? The foundation subsumes the fight against “Right-wing Extremism” 
under its focus “Social Integration and Diversity Management.” At the same time, 
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its “Science Portal” cites “Civil Society Pressed by the Right” as one of the major 
studies funded by the OBS.* Furthermore, the foundation frequently grapples with 
the topic “right-wing populism” (among others mentioned in the study) and the 
AfD as right-wing populism’s major exponent in Germany while also conceding 
that right-wing populism, however problematic it may be, does not question the 
fundamentals of liberal democracy.” The OBS seems to unwittingly blur the con- 
ceptual boundaries of “right,” “right-wing populism,” and “right-wing extremism” 
with the result that its conception of “democracy enmity” remains somewhat 
unclear. Also, due to the lack of relevant statements, it remains unclear whether 
the foundation accepts or rejects the terms “left-wing extremism” and “Islamism.” 

The third group of foundations is characterised by a lack of references to the 
fight against political extremism in conceptual documents. Yet this does not mean 
these issues are completely ignored in practice (see below). This holds true for 
the hbs, which not only attaches no value to political extremes in its conceptual 
documents but is also an exemplary case of the blurring of terms. In its concentra- 
tion on what can be subsumed under the rubric “political right” it mentions “right- 
wing radicalism,” “right-wing populism,” “racism””® (see “calendar of events”), as 
well as “right-wing populism and right-wing extremism”! (name of an online dos- 
sier) all in the same breath so that the terms appear to be used synonymously. Its 
stance on related words is difficult to identify, at least when it comes to left-wing 
extremism. Whereas “Islamism” is frequently (and affirmatively) referred to, left- 
wing extremism has no more than three mentions on the foundation’s website. In one 
case the term (plus the respective concept) is denied,” in the second and third cases it 
is used affirmatively.” The foundation’s attitude towards the term remains obscure. 

In accordance with its self-conception, the HBS, in turn, places no great value 
on the battle against political extremism, be it left, right, or religiously motivated. 
Still, the foundation, its representatives, and its projects deal with right-wing 
extremism (and only right-wing extremism) every now and then. In doing so, the 
term is apparently used in an affirmative way as the studies “Masculinities and 
Right-Wing Extremism’™ and “Unions and Right-Wing Extremism” clearly show. 
Competing concepts are not to be found among the foundation’s contributions and 
studies. However, whereas the search for “left-wing extremism” and “left-wing 
etremist” remained without result, “Islamism” and “Islamist” are clearly used in an 
affirmative way from time to time. 

The HSS also lacks any reference to political extremism in its official documents 
and even on its website. However, from his own experience, the author knows 
that the foundation’s practical work addresses all forms of political extremism (the 
same as the KAS). Besides the rich body of publications, a typical example of this 
commitment is the annual conference in Kloster Banz which is dedicated to all 
forms of political extremism and hosts specialists, practitioners, and journalists 
working in the field. Similarly, the FNS, too, keeps a low profile when it comes 
to democracy’s enemies. Not a word about “extremism” or the like in its official 
documents. Yet it can be concluded from its publications that the foundation feels 
committed to the principle of equidistance. In their web presence, the menu item 
“open society” is introduced with the following preface: “An open society is the 
counter model to totalitarian forms of government, such as National Socialism and 
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Communism. In an open society, everybody has the freedom to be as they are. And 
therefore, the chance to choose their way of life.” Also, the foundation frequently 
publishes contributions by prominent liberal voices, such as Sabine Leutheusser- 
Schnarrenberger, Karl-Heinz Paqué, and Gerhart Baum, who in their articles indir- 
ectly stand up for the principle of equidistance and, like the KAS and the HSS, 
accept the term “extremism.” 

It may be due to its lack of seniority in combination with COVID-19 that the 
DES has not yet managed to develop a full programme and detailed information 
concerning its foci of activity. For this reason, it is still impossible to make a clear 
statement about the foundation’s definition of “democracy enmity,” its preferred 
concepts and its core themes. It hence must be ignored for this part of the analysis. 

In summary, it can therefore be said that whereas most foundations seem 
(through their affirmative use of the relevant terms) to acknowledge the existence 
of various forms of political extremism, most of them intentionally prioritise one or 
two variants. In this sense, five out of ten foundations reveal a basically equidistant 
attitude — at least as far as their self-image is concerned. Out of the five foundations 
mentioned, two aim to concentrate on right-wing extremism (FES, AAS), two 
prioritise no form of political extremism (FNS, HSS), and one (KAS) distinctly 
addresses all three forms of extremism. The OBS in turn speaks of nothing but 
right-wing extremism, be it in the conceptual documents which comment on the 
foundation’s strategic focus or elsewhere. The HBS and the hbs acknowledge the 
existence of both right-wing extremism and Islamism, but do not specialise in one 
of them unlike the RLS, which acknowledges Islamism but focuses on “Fascism.” 
Also, it is the only foundation that ascribes major importance to the correct use of 
wording. For this reason, it is apparently not unfair to conceptualise it as a truly 
antifascist organisation. All in all, right-wing extremism is dealt with the most, left- 
wing extremism the least. 


Priorities and instruments in practice 


What the foundations claim to be their priorities is one thing, what their everyday 
business looks like is another. This chapter therefore looks not only at the 
foundations’ preferred instruments in the field of democracy protection/promotion 
but also at their priorities in practice. 

To this end, the foundations were compared with respect to the relative import- 
ance of the different issues in question. An external Google web search of all 
foundations’ homepages was conducted using the search terms “rechtsextremismus 
OR rechtsextremistisch,” “linksextremismus OR linksextremistisch,” and 
“islamismus OR islamistisch.” The operator “OR” was used to identify all 
sites displaying at least one of the two words. Due to the RLS’s self-image as 
an antifascist organisation and its preference for the term “Faschismus,” the first 
search term was amended by “OR faschismus OR faschistisch” to ensure con- 
textual equivalence of the terms and thus comparability among the cases. 

The detailed results (Figure 5.1) suggest that the foundations can be split 
into two groups in relation to the weighting of different themes: (1) foundations 
which endeavour to address all three forms of political extremism (KAS, HSS) 
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Figure 5.1 Percentage of Google search hits on the foundations’ websites. 


Note: Due to the lack of sufficient search hits the DES has been excluded from this part of the analysis. 
Source: Author’s own compilation. 


and (2) foundations which in practice clearly prioritise the fight against right- 
wing extremism (all other cases). There were some small differences: the FES, 
for example, addresses Islamism to a minimally larger extent than the hbs, but the 
difference is virtually immaterial. And left-wing extremism is almost completely 
disregarded by most foundations (except for the KAS and the HSS). This result 
is magnified by the fact that, for example, left-wing extremism is referred to only 
in an unfavourable way by the RLS and in contexts where the AAS dispels any 
suspicions (mainly from the right) about its loyalty to democracy. 

Against this background (and in the light of the foundations’ self-set foci) it 
is especially right-wing extremism which triggers strong reactions from the pol- 
itical foundations. Two explanations come into question here, a general one and 
one that only applies to the anti-right-wing foundations. According to the general 
explanation, the foundations’ work only reflects the social (Figure 5.2) and media 
(Figure 5.3) attention paid to the phenomena. It is presumably because of several 
terrible extremist assaults in the recent past (Halle, Hanau, Munich, case “Lübcke,” 
“NSU”) and the generally increasing relevance of that topic (e.g., due to the rise 
of the PEGIDA protests, the refugee crisis, and the AfD’s advancement) that espe- 
cially right-wing extremism raises so much public interest. Only very rarely does 
the public and media interest in left-wing extremism and Islamism exceed the 
attention given to right-wing extremism. Most often this was the case after terrorist 
attacks and riots such as the G20 protests in Hamburg in 2017. 

At the same time, it is not clear whether this correlation reflects a causal rela- 
tionship. Germany’s historical background could be another factor. The fact that 
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Figure 5.2 Google Trends query (web searches of the last five years). 


Source: Google Trends _https://trends.google.de/trends/explore?date=today%205-y&geo=DE&q= 
rechtsextremismus,linksextremismus,islamismus (15 October 2020). 
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Figure 5.3 Google Trends query (news searches of the last five years). 


Source: Google Trends https://trends.google.de/trends/explore?date=today%205-y&geo=DE& gprop= 
news&q=rechtsextremismus,linksextremismus,islamismus (15 October 2020). 


the foundations’ general orientation is often codified (and therefore not subject to 
thematic cycles) speaks for the latter causal pattern. And as to the four decidedly 
anti-right-wing foundations, their focus is apparently an expression of their very 
identity as a civic organisation, which might also result from the historical legacy 
as well as profound experiences (such as the wave of right-wing extremism in the 
early 1990s that indirectly led to the AAS’s name)? 

When it comes to the preferred instruments of the foundations, it seems to be 
a matter of course that it is a simple task for a large, well-equipped, and moneyed 
foundation to offer a wide range of educational material in order to promote demo- 
cratic values, whereas a smaller foundation needs to be more economical with its 
funds. However, some notable cases question this correlation. 

The two most generously funded foundations are the FES and KAS. With an 
annual budget of over one hundred million euro, they offer the greatest variety of 
civic educational programmes. The FES puts strong emphasis on the fight against 
right-wing extremism (just as the foundation’s self-image already suggests). Its 
central tools are policy publications, studies, conferences, expositions, a separate 
online dossier (“Gegen Rechtsextremismus”),?® and larger projects. A crucial part 
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of this is the foundation’s long-time sponsorship of the “Mitte-Studien,” a series 
of studies about right-wing attitudes in German society conducted by Leipzig 
University (2006-2012 — under the direction of Elmar Brähler and Oliver Decker)? 
and by Bielefeld University (since 2014 — with Andreas Zick responsible).”” 

The KAS is one of the two foundations which address all three varieties of 
extremism reasonably equally. Like the FES, it does so by means of analytical and 
normative contributions (e.g., in Analysen und Argumente, Die politische Meinung, 
Zukunftsforum Politik), numerous talks, expositions, conferences, workshops, 
congresses, readings, and seminars, but also through a separate online portal 
dedicated to political extremism“ as well as with frequent empirical studies.” 

The medium-sized foundations (RLS, HBS, HSS, hbs, FNS), with an annual 
budget of between ten and one hundred million euro, employ their funds differ- 
ently: Some restrict the variety and/or number of instruments available, others 
strive to sustain various and numerous educational offers. 

The first group (reduced variety and/or number of educational offers) includes 
the HSS, the FNS, and the HBS. While the HSS addresses political extremism 
in numerous publications (e.g., articles in Argumente und Materialien zum 
Zeitgeschehen, Politische Studien), educational workshops, and the above- 
mentioned annual expert conference, it dispenses its own empirical studies and inde- 
pendent online offers. The FNS takes a similar approach. Due to limited resources, 
it comes as no surprise that its instruments are basically confined to (online) articles, 
lectures, and excursions. The HBS, in turn, concentrates its resources for democracy 
promotion on interviews, articles, and reports in one of its periodicals (Magazin 
Mitbestimmung) as well as working papers and other small projects.“ 

Considering both the large number and great variety of educational offers, the 
RLS and the hbs seem to have more in common with the “top dogs” FES and KAS 
than with the other medium-sized foundations. Not only does the RLS frequently 
publish analytical contributions and columns (separate publications as well as arti- 
cles in “Manuskripte,” “RLS Papers,” “Materialien,” “Studien”, but it periodi- 
cally hosts (online) seminars, workshops, conferences, congresses, book launches, 
movie showings, excursions, readings, concerts, and expositions. The foundation 
even has a permanent discussion group (“Gesprächskreis rechts”) and an online 
portal (“Neo-Nazism and Structures/Ideologies of Inequality”).** In 2019 and 2020 
(until August), the RLS was the foundation with the most extremism-related events 
among the cases analysed. Also, the RLS, along with the OBS and the hbs, has 
been involved in the funding of the “Mitte-Studien” by Leipzig University since 
2014 and is therefore, all in all, one of the most bustling foundations in the field 
of (right-wing) extremism. In a similar way, the hbs operates an extensive online 
dossier (“Right-wing Populism and Right-wing Extremism”), which hyperlinks 
online articles, contributions in the foundation’s periodicals (e.g., bdll. brief), other 
publications, lectures, exhibitions, cinema shows, symposia, and workshops. Also, 
since 2014, the hbs has been funder (along with the OBS and the RLS) of the 
“Mitte-Studien.” In its level of activity, the hbs resembles the RLS. The DES in 
turn, the youngest and presumably financially weakest of the political foundations, 
lists no more than a handful of lectures and seminars referring to anti-Semitism, 
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Islamism, and (!) right-wing populism in the last months. It is, for this reason, the 
foundation in the case group that is in the weakest position. 

The OBS and the AAS, the smallest foundations with an annual budget far below 
ten million euro, are difficult to reduce to a common denominator. This is because — 
unlike the AAS — the OBS in fact resembles most of the medium-sized foundations 
when it comes to its preferred instruments. Its restricted resources manifest in a 
small number of publications (mainly a few thematically relevant contributions to 
a series of working papers) and the funding of two projects: the “Mitte-Studien”*s 
and the study Bedrängte Zivilgesellschaft von rechts.” The AAS, however, turns 
out to be an atypical organisation, presumably due to its explicit focus on right-wing 
extremism. Its website lists no less than 26 projects (e.g., “Kompetenznetzwerk 
Rechtsextremismus,” “Mut gegen rechte Gewalt,” the “watchblog” “Belltower 
News,” the IDZ), numerous publications (different ones as well as contributions 
to its periodical Ermutigen), podcasts, and events. Finally, it frequently initiates 
empirical studies through its research institute IDZ. Although the foundation has 
no independent online portal dedicated to political extremism, it would be unfair 
not to acknowledge its comprehensive efforts to inform the public online about its 
activities in the six provinces of racism, democratic culture, right-wing extremism 
and populism, anti-Semitism, hate speech, as well as gender and the Far Right. As 
the foundation as a whole is devoted to the fight against right-wing extremism, its 
web presence is evidence of a considerable online offering. 

As the comparison shows, instrumental diversity does not seem to be a matter 
of financial resources: the FES, the KAS, the hbs, the AAS, and the RLS represent 
a group of foundations with a large variety and number of civic educational offers 
(Table 5.4). However, limited resources seem to be a necessary condition for a 


Table 5.4 Instruments of civic education 


Publications Separate Own empirical Events 
and studies online offers studies (workshops, 
(working/policy (podcasts, (surveys, conferences, 
papers, articles in dossiers) analyses) talks, seminars, 
foundation journals, lectures, 
columns) excursions) 

FES x x x x 

FNS x x 

KAS x x x x 

HSS x x 

OBS x x 

HBS x x 

hbs x x x x 

AAS x x x x 

RLS x x x x 

DES x 


Source: Author’s own compilation. 
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constrained catalogue of educational opportunities: it is the small and medium- 
sized foundations that concentrate on only a few instruments and disregard others. 
Also, the comparison visualises that publications and events are among the most 
popular devices in a political foundation’s toolbox, whereas separate online offers 
and own research (units) seem to represent the proverbial “icing on the cake.” 


What is (and makes) a successful political foundation? 


What does “success” mean in the area of democracy protection? Identifying the 
success of a single measure for preventing extremism is probably one of the most 
demanding endeavours in the social sciences. This pertains all the more to measu- 
ring the success of a bouquet of diverse prevention measures and measuring an 
organisation’s overall success. The decline of extremist attitudes, the active 
commitment to democratic values by a majority in society and similar indicators are 
apparently inappropriate as they are subject to numerous confounders. Against this 
backdrop, the media attention a foundation receives in connection with extremism 
prevention might be an alternative for measuring success. Even though this measure 
neglects the general media attention a foundation gets as well as social media as 
an increasingly relevant channel for (political) organisations to reach the masses, it 
arguably embraces at least the potential coverage (albeit not its efficacy).*® 

What, then, makes a successful political foundation? One of the most promising 
predictors should be its resources. It is its staff, the professionalism of the organisa- 
tion, and liquid funds that allow a foundation to raise interest by entertaining large 
PR and social media offices, launching campaigns, carrying out spectacular empiri- 
cal studies, inviting prestigious keynote speakers, and hosting public events. As, at 
the end of the day, staff and organisation are all dependent on a foundation’s assets, 
its annual revenues should serve as a good indicator of the general resources. 

The combination of both variables (Figure 5.4) shows that — against all 
expectations — it is not the well-to-do foundations per se which are able to raise the 
most media attention when it comes to “extremism.” Instead, the “midget” AAS 
and the medium-sized hbs turn out to be most successful. The KAS and the FES, by 
far the most powerful organisations in the case group, finish only third and fourth, 
respectively. However, this somewhat vexing result is easily rectified by excluding 
the two statistical outliers AAS and hbs. By doing so, the meagre negative correl- 
ation (R?-0.0107) between financial resources and media coverage is quickly turned 
into an almost perfect, positive one (R? 0.7911). Therefore, financial assets do seem 
to make a difference when it comes to public attention. This, in turn, makes it all 
the more necessary to get to the bottom of the two outliers’ secret — how do they, 
despite limited resources, manage to achieve this immense media coverage? 

Instead of the pure number of resources a foundation commands, it could be the 
way it employs these resources or, to be more precise, the way it engages in PR 
work which explains how visible it is in the field of extremism prevention. Unlike 
the other cases, the AAS and the hbs are first and foremost active in social media" 
Each has about as many Twitter followers as the KAS and the FES taken together 
(Table 5.5).% At the same time, both foundations frequently attract public attention 
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Figure 5.4 Media interest and budget. 


Source: Google news search (15 October 2020) and the foundations’ annual reports (2018). 


Table 5.5 Social media activity 


Twitter followers Tweets 
FES 25,776 2,264 
FNS 14,796 10,607 
KAS 20,651 8,447 
HSS 3546 1,881 
OBS 3531 2,491 
HBS 12,835 11,808 
hbs 45,457 12,232 
AAS 45,752 16.057 
RLS 30,215 25,745 
DES No account / 


Source: Author’s own compilation (date of retrieval: 16 October 2020). 


by their interventions — be it the AAS’s chronicle of victims of far-right violence 
in cooperation with the STERN 7) its much discussed brochure concerning online 
hate speech against refugees,” its “Kita” brochure for pre-school teachers to iden- 
tify right-wing extremist households,” or its cooperation with Ben & Jerry’s ice 
cream and the FC St. Pauli (“Melting Pot”).5* For each campaign the foundation 
received both credit and criticism, which is also why the foundation and its chair, 
Anetta Kahane, serve as stereotypical enemies for many right-wing extremists. 
This is best illustrated by the fact that Kahane was, among others, on the death 
list of Franco A., a right-wing terrorist. The foundation is also subject to criticism 
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every now and then — not so much because of its projects per se but because of 
Kahane’s background as an unofficial Stasi collaborator (1974-1982), a fact she 
had not made public on her own, and because the foundation is suspected (mostly 
by conservative politicians, journalists, and the AfD) of being home to left-wing 
extremists and of overshooting (e.g., by naming the CDU as a representative of 
the New Right on the website neue-rechte-net). If any press is good press the AAS 
cannot complain — it frequently receives nationwide attention due to its constant 
interventions. 

This does not apply to the hbs to the same extent. Whereas its social media 
activity also clearly goes beyond that of other foundations, it does not hit the 
headlines every few weeks like the AAS does. Instead, it is its “digital pillory” for 
antifeminists in 2017 which made massive waves (agentin.org). Plus, as one of the 
funders of the “Mitte-Studien” by Bielefeld University, it receives massive publi- 
city every two years (the study’s publication interval). However, apart from this, 
the foundation does not appear periodically in the media due to spectacular projects 
or campaigns. Instead, it has apparently turned into a reliable contact on matters of 
right-wing extremism in the eyes of media and society over recent years. 

In addition, what unites both foundations beyond an obviously offensive PR 
policy is the facts (1) that both are explicitly committed to the promotion of 
democracy as a whole (according to their self-concept); (2) that, nevertheless, 
it is the fight against right-wing extremism which both have prioritised in prac- 
tice; and (3) that their civic educational “toolboxes” are among the largest. Yet, 
since all these factors are also found in other cases, they seem to serve merely as 
prerequisites (in terms of Boolean Algebra: necessary conditions) of a successful 
foundation. 


The political foundations and the Verfassungsschutz 


The question of how the foundations see the state’s protection of democracy tells 
us something about their self-concept and their notion of militant democracy, as 
both address similar socio-political challenges but start from different premises 
(state responsibility versus societal responsibility). There is no evidence that the 
Verfassungsschutz which, as the domestic intelligence service, is the central state 
actor in the area of democracy protection, has focused on one of the foundations in 
its work. And as for the foundations, many of them only cite the Verfassungsschutz 
every now and then as a source of information, for example to underline the rele- 
vance of an extremist actor they deal with.” To accept this type of reference as evi- 
dence for a serious, enduring relationship would, however, dilute the very meaning 
of the term. Apart from that, the foundations approach the Verfassungsschutz in 
two fundamentally different ways: critical solidarity (critical, yet overall positive 
references and cooperation) or critical scepticism (critical and generally negative 
references, with no cooperation). 

The first group consists of foundations which do not relate to state protection 
of democracy in a way worth mentioning. This applies to the OBS and the HBS, 
neither of which concern themselves continually and fundamentally with the 
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Table 5.6 Relationship with the Verfassungsschutz 


Relating to Verfassungsschutz? Relationship 

FES yes critical solidarity 

FNS yes critical solidarity 
KAS yes critical solidarity 

HSS yes critical solidarity 
OBS no 

HBS no 

hbs yes critical scepticism 
AAS yes critical scepticism 
RLS yes critical scepticism 
DES (yes) critical scepticism 


Source: Author’s own compilation. 


domestic intelligence service. The author found no indication of in-depth analyses 
or cooperation. 

The attitude of the second group of foundations towards the Verfassungsschutz 
is best described as “critical solidarity,” with the relevance of both aspects in a 
state of flux (Table 5.6). The foundations principally accept and affirm the agency’s 
raison d’étre but still they offer criticism about its practice and lapses in the past 
(especially with regard to the disclosure of the NSU) and debate on needs to 
reform. This stance is evidenced, amongst others, by the nature of the main thrust 
of the publications and events as well as by cooperation with former and/or pre- 
sent representatives of the Verfassungsschutz (e.g., interviews, talks, and lectures). 
Typical of this group are the older foundations: the FES, the FNS, the KAS, and 
the HSS. The FES, for example, hosted a discussion about right-wing extremism 
and left-wing extremism in 2010 and one of the speakers was then-head of the 
Saxonian Verfassungsschutz Gordian Meyer-Plath.*° In 2017, a discussion was 
held about the Verfassungsschutz’s need to reform which was based on a book 
written by two of the intelligence service’s former employees (Thomas Grumke 
and Rudolf van Hiillen). The foundation not only invited one of the authors, but 
also the head of the Thuringian Verfassungsschutz for a commentary.” At the same 
time, harsh criticism had been levelled at the agency for its failure to detect the 
NSU. Despite criticism of some of the detailed work, all in all there is no doubt 
about the foundation’s acceptance of the Verfassungsschutz. 

The KAS’s stance is similar. This is expressed in critical yet affirmative 
publications” as well as the frequent cooperation with the agency’s representatives 
(e.g., the president of the Hessian agency,“ the former“! and the present‘ president 
of the Federal Office, the president of the Saxonian agency,® and the president of 
the Brandenburgian agency”). 

The HSS, too, maintains a similar relationship with the Verfassungsschutz. 
Former and present employees frequently give interviews, and they con- 
tribute to the foundation’s periodicals and to conferences.” The character of 
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the contributions proves that the approach that dominates is one of solidarity. It 
outweighs critical aspects of the relationship. This is also reflected by the fact that 
representatives of the agency primarily serve as experts on extremism who are 
asked for advice in matters of prevention, not as defendants who must account for 
the agency’s failures. The HSS’ relationship to the state protection of democracy is 
probably the most positive (and thereby the least indiscriminate) among all cases. 

The FNS is a somewhat different case in the sense that the state protection of 
democracy is not a priority in the foundation’s practical work. Still, from a few 
examples, it can be inferred that the relationship is probably all but overly hos- 
tile. For instance, the foundation seems to be far from loath to cooperate with the 
agency, as the author knows from a public discussion the FNS hosted in 2017 in 
Halle concerning the Identitäre Bewegung. Still, what dominates the relationship 
is criticism, not solidarity. First and foremost, this harks back to former Justice 
Minister Sabine Leutheusser-Schnarrenberger’s relentless campaign for a reform 
of Germany’s security architecture which she writes about on the foundation’s 
website. A total of 20 out of 30 contributions on the FNS’ homepage which relate 
to the Verfassungsschutz in some way originate from her or at least represent her 
opinion. They revolve around the “patchwork character” of Verfassungsschutz due 
to German federalism, wrong priorities, unclear competencies, and inconsistent 
standards. 

The remaining foundations hbs, AAS, RLS, and DES, in turn, represent a third 
type of relationship which is best characterised as distanced, critical, or even 
adverse. The author is not aware of any cooperation between these foundations 
and representatives of the Verfassungsschutz. The hbs’s stance seems to oscillate 
between fundamental criticism and critical solidarity, as an online article about 
“models for a reform and abolition of the intelligence agencies” and a conference 
volume exemplify.‘ The positions here vary between moderate reform proposals 
and demands to abolish the agency — as they do throughout other publications. 
Of an exceptionally offensive nature are only a few articles the online dos- 
sier “Surveillance, Intelligence Agencies and Democracy” (“Uberwachung, 
Geheimdienste und Demokratie”) hyperlinks to“ and an exhibition on the 
Verfassungsschutz (“Versagen mit System”) which interprets its failures as a result 
of structural deficits (overestimation of left-wing extremism, underestimation of 
“militant neo-Nazis,” the use of the “extremism model” as a working basis, lack 
of “effective, democratic control”). It is financed, amongst others, by the hbs, the 
AAS, and the RLS. 

The AAS’s position is rather ambiguous, too. Unlike the hbs, it tends to monitor 
the Verfassungsschutz’s work in a more regular, periodical way. This finds expres- 
sion in the regular press releases which accompany the Annual Report on the 
Protection of the Constitution (Bundesverfassungsschutzbericht). In most cases, 
the releases serve as an occasion to undergird the necessity of the foundation’s pre- 
vention work. But every now and then, the AAS uses the date as an opportunity to 
voice its disagreement with the assessments of the Verfassungsschutz. For example, 
in 2016, it argued in favour of closer surveillance of the Reichsbiirger movement.”! 
In 2018, it made a case for a greater focus on the right-wing movement “One Per 
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cent” (“Ein Prozent”) and on Compact, a far-right magazine.” Apart from that, the 
AAS also supports the aforementioned exhibition and voiced public criticism after 
the Verfassungsschutz’s failure to disclose that the NSU had become known to 
them.” All in all, it seems to accept the Verfassungsschutz’s basic mission (Stephan 
Kramer, president of the Thuringian Office for the Protection of the Constitution, 
is a member of the foundation’s board of trustees), while at the same time being 
very critical of the intelligence service’s practice, which it thinks underestimates 
the relevance of right-wing extremism. 

The RLS’s and DES’s attitude towards the state protection of democracy is any- 
thing but ambiguous. Both foundations take the most negative stance. In fact, they 
are exceedingly critical not only of the practical work but also of the mission of 
the Verfassungsschutz. In the case of the RLS, this is not only documented by 
the detailed chronology and annotation of the NSU scandal,” but also by the dis- 
approval of the Verfassungsschutz’s evaluations concerning several left-wing 
extremist groups (such as “Ende Gelände") and, most notably, of the underlying 
use of the extremism concept which, in the eyes of the foundation, unjustifiably 
equates left and right.” This position correlates with the decidedly radical left 
identity of the foundation, recognisable by its very name which refers to one of 
the founders of the KPD, by its unconditional solidarity with the Antifa scene,’ 
and by its reference to the Fascism vocable. It is not so much any one of these 
characteristics but all of them together which might lead one to conclude that 
instead of a protector of democracy, the RLS is more of an antifascist actor who is 
at war with the Verfassungsschutz. 

The DES’s deliberations on the Verfassungsschutz are, probably due to its 
lack of seniority, restricted to a newsletter from June 2020. Here Erika Steinbach, 
head of the foundation, accuses the Verfassungsschutz of abusing its power, of 
protecting the government instead of democracy, and of harassing the AfD.” What 
sparked this reaction was the decision of the Verfassungsschutz to observe the 
Institut für Staatspolitik (IfS) as a suspected case (“Verdachtsfall”). The DES’s 
fear was that due to a personnel overlap, it too would soon be subject to intelli- 
gence surveillance. This assumption was certainly far from erroneous as the person 
concerned, Erik Lehnert, was not just any “backbencher,” but chairman of the IfS 
and member of the board of the DES. For this reason, Lehnert was voted out of 
office. As a result, the two foundations with the most adversarial relationship with 
the domestic intelligence service, the RLS and the DES, are the ones which have 
close ties to political parties (Die Linke and AfD) that are at least partially under 
the Verfassungsschutz’s observation due to their ambiguous stance on constitu- 
tional democracy. 


A typology 


“Careful work with typologies gives structure to empirical comparison.” This fea- 
ture predestines the construction of a typology for a study on political foundations 
as actors of civil democracy protection. A consideration of the central variables 
results in three types:” 
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1. The “Government Agency Twin”: This type of foundation is characterised by an 
almost perfectly equal weighting of all political extremes in its practical work. 
It consciously sees itself to be an actor of democracy protection with the duty to 
consider all forms of political extremism (equidistance). It does not hesitate to 
criticise but also to cooperate with the Verfassungsschutz, whose raison d ‘être 
it fully accepts and whose expertise it appreciates. It thus can be considered a 
civil society duplicate of the agency. This type is represented by the centre-right 
party political foundations KAS and HSS. 

2. The “Occasional Democracy Protector”: The protection of democracy is not a 
priority of this type of foundation. Rather, it is one area of work among others 
as the self-image and the working reality underpin. For this reason, this type 
restricts its activity to a few educational offers relating to extremism. In prac- 
tice, it focuses on the fight against right-wing extremism (probably due to its 
limited resources) and has a tenuous relationship with the state’s protection of 
democracy at most. It is represented by the trade-union-affiliated foundations 
OBS and HBS as well as the liberal FNS. 

3. The “Anti-Fascist Activist”: This type of foundation is characterised by its focus 
on and seeing itself primarily as anti-fascist. It explicitly embraces radical and 
moderate leftist readings of the term “fascism.” The difference between both 
is illustrated by divergent motives. The former is by and large driven by the 
commitment to (and thus the protection of) the norms and procedures of consti- 
tutional democracy, whereas the latter is grounded on a Marxist-Leninist inter- 
pretation of social conflicts, according to which the central cleavage is between 
the proletariat and the phalanx of bourgeoisie and fascism.% This type unites 
both readings and pools a significant portion of its resources for the fight against 
right-wing extremism. 

The impact of these foundations overall is remarkable, and so are their efforts. 
All four types offer a wide range and large number of projects, publications, 
studies, and so on, that all deal with right-wing extremism and related phe- 
nomena. The two most successful (in terms of public impact) foundations are 
“anti-fascist activists.” The fact that they prioritise this area of work (according 
to their own expectation and their practice) might explain their reserve towards 
the state’s equidistant efforts to protect democracy: It can basically never meet 
the foundations’ demands. During his research, the author has come across only 
a few expressions of appreciation about the Verfassungsschutz (in this case, 
mainly by the FES). In the case of the RLS, this could also relate to its iden- 
tity as a far-left organisation. When the Verfassungsschutz monitors left-wing 
extremist groups, the foundation seems to take offence and expresses solidarity. 
This type is represented by the FES, the RLS, the hbs, and the AAS. 
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6 Austria 


“Protecting democracy” in the context of an 
established far-right Lager — counterprotest 
against a far-right ball 


Manes Weisskircher 


Introduction 


After 1945, civil society actors in Austria typically understood “democracy 
protection” as opposition to the far right In recent decades, such activism has 
mainly targeted the subcultural milieu of the (German-) nationalist Drittes Lager 
(Third Camp) in general and the Freedom Party of Austria (Freiheitliche Partei 
Osterreichs, FPO) in particular. Of all the “populist radical right” parties in Western 
Europe,” a party family usually defined by the core feature of nativism, the FPO 
has been one of the most successful. The fact that the FPO has now been in par- 
liament for more than half a century also reflects the strength of its subcultural 
milieu. It underlines that the far right is not only a phenomenon of party politics 
but is organised more broadly* and constitutes a part of civil society itself.” This 
has important implications for understanding counter-mobilisation against the far 
right in Austria and beyond. 

This chapter analyses mobilisation against the far right, linking the well-known 
case of Austria to insights from the literature of comparative politics and polit- 
ical sociology. The first section provides an overview of the setting: Austria’s 
political system is marked by a relatively calm protest arena and the presence of 
an established far-right Lager. The country still sees occasional protest against 
the FPO, usually to express rejection of their nativism which is understood as a 
threat to the principles of liberal democracy. The second section analyses the most 
prominent recent protests against the far right: mobilisation against the Wiener- 
Korporationsrings-Ball (from 1952 to 2012)/Wiener Akademikerball (from 2013 
onwards), a ball that is currently organised by the Vienna branch of the FPO and 
which serves as an international networking event for far-right politicians and 
activists. The venue has been a bone of contention: The ball takes place annu- 
ally in the Viennese Hofburg, the Imperial Palace of the Hapsburg era where the 
Austrian President, the head of state, resides. Insights gained from the study of 
social movements examine the conditions for the activists’ (lack of) success or, 
more precisely, their gains and losses. The third section discusses the strengths and 
weaknesses of civil democracy protection in Austria in general and also in relation 
to party politics, pointing to the difficulty of identifying both “civil society” and 
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political efforts of “democracy protection” in the context of a stable real-existing 
democracy that has regularly seen the FPÖ in national and regional government. 
Moreover, and to further complicate the picture, political corruption — not only in 
far-right circles but also beyond — is one of the issues that have become a signifi- 
cant challenge to the functioning of democratic institutions. 


Civil society and the “protection of democracy” in Austria: a calm protest 
arena and an established far-right Lager 


The role played by civil society and social movement activism in Austrian politics 
has usually been regarded as relatively modest. After 1945, the Second Republic 
was long shaped by consociationalism and the extraordinary dominance of political 
parties and organisations close to them, such as the Catholic church, the employer 
associations, and trade unions, with political competition only slowly intensifying.° 
The authors of the most comprehensive recent publication on Austrian politics — 
more than a thousand pages long and covering a great variety of subjects — even 
refrained from including a chapter on the country’s protest arena.’ Unsurprisingly 
then, empirical studies have found that protest behaviour is less common in Austria 
than in some other Western European states.® In the 21st century, Austria’s protest 
arena has been dominated by moderate forms of political action and a focus on 
environmental issues.” 

While Austrians are hardly known for protesting on the street, they have indeed 
been known for protesting at the ballot box. Austria has been a “pioneer” of what 
is usually understood as the populist radical right. After the Second World War, 
a “nativist” — in fact German nationalist — party quickly established itself in the 
Austrian parliament,!° unlike the post-fascist Federal Republic of Germany but 
similar to post-fascist Italy. In 1949, the year it was founded, the Verband der 
Unabhängigen (Federation of Independents, VdU) entered parliament with 11.7 
per cent of the vote. After it transformed into the Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs 
(Freedom Party of Austria, FPO) in 1955/56, the party stayed in parliament. At 
times, it entered not only local and regional, but even national, government. The 
FPO’s continuous parliamentary presence also mirrors the established position 
of the Third Lager in Austrian society more broadly. The Third Lager, despite 
being much smaller than the two main Lager of social democrats and Christian 
conservatives, has been well-organised, inside the FPO, but also inside the many 
long-established fraternities which have been key for the far-right subcultural 
milieu! 

Even before the surge of support for the FPÖ in the 1990s, a range of civil 
society actors were already engaged in “democracy protection,” mainly targeting 
Nazi criminals and sympathisers as well as opportunists not necessarily part of 
the Third Lager. The following examples show that the concept of civil society 
encompasses a multitude of heterogeneous actors with different ideologies, organ- 
isational forms, tactical repertoires, and with stronger or weaker ties to the state. !? 
Simon Wiesenthal’s remarkable one-man band tracking down Nazi criminals 
is a crucial early example from the decades after 1945.15 Another example is 
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the Documentation Centre of Austrian Resistance (Dokumentationsarchiv des 
österreichischen Widerstandes, DOW), an organisation founded in 1963 that 
conducts scientific research on past and current far-right politics in Austria. Also, 
in the 1960s, left-wing student protests prominently targeted Taras Borodajkewycz, 
a professor of economic history who praised National Socialism and made anti- 
semitic statements during his lectures.!* Among the activists were a future finance 
minister and a future president of Austria, both social democrats. In 1986, the 
election of former Secretary General of the United Nations Kurt Waldheim as presi- 
dent of Austria made international headlines. In the context of the electoral cam- 
paign, Waldheim’s National Socialist past was a matter of controversy. Most likely 
a career opportunist rather than a committed Nazi in the early 1940s, Waldheim 
was later reluctant to reflect on his SS membership and involvement in the Nazi 
invasion of the Balkans. The most infamous of his awkward statements — “I did 
nothing else during the war than hundreds of thousands of Austrians, namely ful- 
filling my duty as a soldier” — led to domestic but especially international outery.!5 

In 1986, the year of Waldheim’s election, an outspoken defender of Waldheim, 
Jörg Haider, became leader of the FPO. Crucially, he managed to turn the long- 
established party into one of the most successful “populist radical right” parties in 
Western Europe. The FPO attracted more than 20 per cent in support at multiple 
federal elections both during (1994, 1995, 1999) and after (2013, 2017) Haider’s 
reign. This period of the FPO’s rising popularity was characterised by a strong 
focus on restricting immigration, regular discriminatory statements by leading 
party representatives and, especially in the early period, justifications (if not out- 
right support) for the country’s National Socialist past. Moreover, for some time 
in the 1990s, Haider actively pushed the idea of a “Third Republic,” calling for a 
stronger role of the Austrian presidency.!* When Haider’s FPO joined the centre- 
right Austrian People’s Party (Osterreichische Volkspartei, OVP) in national gov- 
ernment in 2000, another international outcry followed: The governments of the 
then 14 other EU member states, many of them dominated by social democratic 
parties, responded with measures questioning the democratic credentials of the 
new Austrian government.!” 

Not only international critics but also domestic opponents responded to the rise 
of the FPO, primarily criticising the party’s stances as incompatible with liberal 
democracy, i.e., minority rights and the rule of law. In 1993, the “Austria first” 
(“Österreich zuerst”) direct-democratic initiative by the FPO calling for more 
restrictive immigration and integration policies was signed by more than 400,000 
people. It was met with the “sea of lights” (“Lichtermeer”) demonstration with up 
to 300,000 protestors in Vienna, and some more in other cities. In 2000, the FPO’s 
inclusion in government resulted in a massive demonstration on the day of the 
swearing-in ceremony. This was followed by regular but ever-smaller radical-left 
“Thursday demonstrations” (“Donnerstagsdemos”). In 2016, when Norbert Hofer 
almost clinched the presidency of the country, there were small-scale street protests 
in opposition. However, mass protests mainly occurred in response to (potential) 
political turning points — less so as a permanent fixture alongside FPO rallies, party 
congresses, and other events. 
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Therefore, while activism against racism and the far right has been relatively 
significant in the Austrian protest arena, it is important to note that such protests 
have not been as strong as in Germany. Indeed, as David Art!” emphasises, 


Austrian civil society did not react to the FPO with the same vigour as German 
civil society did to the “Republikaner.” Recall that when the REPs gained 7.5 
per cent in the Berlin state elections, tens of thousands of protestors took to 
the streets. When the FPO captured nearly 10 per cent in national elections, 
there were no protests in Austria. Haider faced little protest from Austrian civil 
society until he was winning over 20 per cent of the vote in national elections. 


In the context of such limited civil society activism and an established far-right 
Lager, a campaign against a ball has recently become one of the key regular protest 
events targeting the far right in Austria. 


A key campaign and its conditions of success: activism against the 
“Wiener Akademikerball” 


The bone of contention has been the Wiener-Korporationsrings-Ball (WKR ball 
from 1952 to 2012)/Wiener Akademikerball (from 2013 onwards) — a ball that for 
a long time was organised by far-right student fraternities with “excellent personal 
and substantive linkages to” the FPÖ.” The ball has been held in Vienna at the 
beginning of each year and has been a key annual international networking event for 
the far right, with up to several thousand guests attending. These have included the 
creme de la créme of the international far right: people such as Patrik Brinkmann, 
Philip Claeys, Alexander Dugin, Filip Dewinter, Kent Ekeroth, Bruno Gollnisch, 
Matthias Faust, Tatjana Festerling, Björn Höcke, Marine Le Pen, Martin Sellner, 
and Geert Wilders, to name just a few. However, the aspect most strongly criticised 
by the protestors was the venue of the ball. Since 1968, the ball has been held at 
the Viennese Hofburg, the former Imperial Palace of the Hapsburg dynasty and the 
current official residence of the president of Austria. The ball has been described 
as an example of the “dark sides of public space, i.e., the instrumentalization of 
public space by racist and anti-pluralist populism and extremism” and as providing 
“an essential link between institutionalized right-wing politics in Europe, student 
fraternities (as perpetuators of institutionalized modes of discrimination), and the 
organized neo-Nazi scene”! 

For a long time, the ball was not in the public limelight — it was not considered 
relevant by the broader public. Since 2008, however, there have been regular 
protests. The main goal of the protestors was to put an end to the ball, particularly 
at its current venue, the Hofburg. At some point, it looked like activists would 
succeed but ultimately, they did not achieve their goal. Beyond that narrow aim, 
the protestors also aimed to make a more general statement against the strength of 
the far right in Austria. These protests constitute a major example of a rare case 
of broader and regular civil society mobilisation against far-right players. While 
Herbert Kickl, a leading FPO politician, called the protest a “a smear campaign of 
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the self-proclaimed civil society,” author Elfriede Jelinek, Nobel laureate in litera- 
ture, called the ball “a slander of Austria.” 

To assess how the protests against the ball developed, I conducted a protest event 
analysis” based on the coverage in the centre-left Vienna-based newspaper Der 
Standard which reported about the topic particularly often. In doing so, I collected 
all articles that referred to the ball (“WKR-ball” and “Akademikerball,” respect- 
ively) from 2008, the year of the first protest, to 2020, as the ball did not take place 
in 2021 and 2022 during the COVID-19 pandemic. Then I coded the number of 
reported protestors (I calculated the average if diverging figures, for example by 
the protestors and the police, were provided), the organisations or groups behind 
the protests, the occurrence of violence, police restrictions such as bans, and rele- 
vant quotes by actors. For the first years in particular, I used additional online 
sources as early counterprotests were not yet (comprehensively) covered in the 
newspaper.”* I also used the websites of the organisations involved. A database 
is available upon request. Figure 6.1 shows the number of participants at these 
protests over time. The following analysis distinguishes between two periods of 
protest: (1) radicalisation and state repression (2008-2014) and (2) moderation and 
state tolerance (since 2015). 


Period 1: radicalisation and state repression (2008-2014) 


At the outset, the protests were initiated and dominated by far-left groups — it was 
them who acted as political entrepreneurs and put the issue on the political agenda. 


Protest against the Viennese Akademikerball 
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Figure 6.1 Number of protestors against the ball. Protest events in black were banned by 
the police. 


Source: Data collected by the author. 
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Initially, protests were small-scale events that involved regular clashes with the 
police, with violence from both sides, arrests of protestors, and the banning of 
events. The first protest took place in 2008. It was initiated by a Task Force against 
the WKR (Arbeitskreis gegen den WKR) which included the Austrian Students’ 
Association (Österreichische Hochschülerinnen- und Hochschiilerschaft, OH), the 
green student group, and autonomous leftists. The OH even wrote an open letter to 
the Austrian President: 


In our opinion, the fundamental anti-fascist consensus of the Second Republic 
and democratic-political engagement itself demand that we take an uncondi- 
tional stance against the attitudes reflected by the fraternities assembled at the 
WER and the fraternities’ push for social influence.” 


In 2008, only about 400 activists protested in the city centre. The second protest in 
2009 was bigger and, like the first, made it into the annual report of the Austrian 
domestic intelligence service: 


In 2009, the extreme-left scene focused primarily on protests and actions 
against the “right.” Events and appearances as well as objects with a right-wing 
extremist connotation became the target of protests and counteractions that 
partly involved violent acts. In January 2009 in Vienna, as part of a protest rally 
by about 1,200 people against the Wiener Korporationsring (WKR), acts of vio- 
lence against property and against police officers were committed.”° 


These 2009 protests were led by the newly formed NOWKR (No WKR Ball) 
alliance. However, after the instances of violence referred to above, the police con- 
troversially banned demonstrations by the NOWKR activists in 2010 and 2011. 
This decision was sharply criticised by representatives of the Austrian left. Karl 
Ollinger, then MP for the Greens, noted that “[t]he ban by the Viennese police on 
an anti-fascist demonstration throws a terrifying light on the political situation in 
Austria. [...] Right-wing extremists are offered public space while the police takes 
action against anti-fascists.”° The 2011 ban was also later deemed unconstitutional 
by the Austrian Constitutional Court. Nevertheless, despite these bans, NOWKR 
activists took to the streets in both years, with some engaging in violent confron- 
tation with the police. 

Notwithstanding the controversy surrounding the still relatively small protests, 
activists’ claims soon had widespread resonance. Support came from a broader left- 
wing network of green and social democratic politicians as well as human rights 
NGOs like SOS Mitmensch. Importantly, key pressure also came from Casino 
Austria, a (state-owned) gambling company that owned a small share of the firm 
that operated private events in the Hofburg. Already in 2011, public pressure was 
so great that these operators announced that they would not allow the fraternities 
to host another ball after 2012, the year the contract with the ball organisers would 
expire. Even though it temporarily looked like the protestors were winning, the 
situation quickly changed. 
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The protest in 2012 saw a record 4,750 participants protesting against what 
many thought was the last ball at the venue. One reason for the high number of 
protestors was the participation of additional groups — the more moderate Jetzt 
Zeichen setzen! (Set a sign now!) and the left-wing Offensive gegen Rechts 
(Offensive against the right). The ball took place on 27 January, i.e., International 
Holocaust Remembrance Day. Marine Le Pen was the most prominent inter- 
national guest; her presence led to sharp criticism by political opponents in France. 
Albrecht Konecny, a social democratic politician, was beaten up near the protest 
scene. Some demonstrators attempted to block guests from entering the ball. Ball 
organiser Guggenbichler strongly criticised the police for allowing this to happen, 
accusing them of having caused a “democratic scandal”: “This is a complete 
failure by the police leadership which apparently underestimated the potential for 
aggression.” It would undermine “a wonderful festival for freedom and democ- 
racy."2% At the same time, the OH, too, criticised the police, arguing that “the police 
are clearly on the side of the fraternity. The fact that easy access to the Hofburg 
is considered more important than legitimate protest is outrageous.””? Along with 
these conflicts, a statement by FPO leader Strache portraying the ball guests as 
victims of the counter-protestors (“We are the new Jews’”°) guaranteed that the ball 
got widespread attention. 

It wasn’t the last ball in the Hofburg, though. Fraternities and the FPO attempted 
to keep the ball in the prominent venue. Therefore, in 2013, the Viennese party 
branch of the FPO started to organise the ball, just under a different name: the “Ball 
des Wiener Korporationsrings” became the “Akademikerball” — a ball with the 
same venue, tradition, guests, and chief organiser. The company operating events at 
the Hofburg said that they could not refuse an event hosted by a parliamentary party. 
In 2013, the number of counterprotests declined. After some clashes, both sides 
again criticised the police. 2014 saw another peak of counter-mobilisation, with 
about 8,000 participants and escalation. Violent clashes between some NOWKR 
activists and the police led to many injuries, property damage in the city centre, 
and arrests. The legal proceedings against individual activists occupied courts for 
some time. This escalation was also a result of police action: before the ball, it had 
banned protests (including by moderate activists) in central parts of the city as well 
as the wearing of face coverings in large parts of Vienna. 


Period 2: moderation and state tolerance (since 2015) 


Theescalations of 2014 were acritical moment for the organisation of counterprotests 
against the ball. Afterwards, more moderate and to some extent new actors became 
dominant. In 2015, the demonstration by NOWKR was again banned — and some 
potential allies such as then high-profile Green politician Peter Pilz criticised the 
group for at least rhetorically playing with the option of violence. It was NOWKR 
statements such as the following which attracted widespread criticism: 


The space and the organiser of the ball, Viennas [sic!] National Association of the 
Austrian Freedom Party (FPO), mirror societies [sic!] acceptance of fraternities 
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and its ideological clichés such as anti-Semitism, sexism, male bonding, homo- 
phobia and racism in Austria. ... Let’s kick some balls! ... Here the silent force 
to be utilisable and productive predominates; those who cannot contribute to an 
economic system, which has the sense and purpose to create value out of surplus 
value are attributed to the superfluous and treated accordingly. The freedom of 
[sic!] violence of the civil society is nothing more than the transfer of power 
to a state monopoly, a prerequisite for the free and undisturbed exchange of 
goods. This freedom from violence is nothing other than the permanent threat 
of violence against those who cannot or don’t wish to fulfil their needs within 
the capitalist mode of production. The deaths at the militarized outer borders of 
Europe are sad examples of this. When we talk about violence, we mean these 
violent relations, and when we call for an end to violence, we demand an end to 
these relations. The violent normality can be challenged, and a piece of emanci- 
pation can be reclaimed (as the Stonewall- and Haymarket-Riots have proven) 
by means of civil disobedience, militancy and a left, that will not let their actions 
be dictated by codes of law”! 


Ultimately, NOWKR lost support among the left and dissolved, while less radical 
groups took over. Since then, the protests have by and large been peaceful. Blockades 
were no longer used as a tactic and demonstrations were now the dominant form of 
action. The number of participants declined from 2015 to 2017. However, in 2018 
the controversy over the ball intensified again. 2018 marked the first protests in the 
context of the newly formed OVP-led Kurz government, which included FPO as a 
minor coalition partner. About 9,000 protestors — a new record — took to the streets 
to protest against the ball and the government. Julia Hess from Offensive gegen 
Rechts linked the protest to the new government: “In Austria there is a new anti- 
fascist movement emerging against the OVP-FPO government and their extreme 
right friends in the student fraternities. We will stop right-wing extremism, which 
has been strengthened massively in recent years.” 

Vice Chancellor Strache’s opening speech at the ball had an unusual focus. He 
criticised anti-Semitism in his Lager, claiming to make the ball “a stage against 
anti-Semitism”: “The responsibility and the commemoration of the victims of the 
Holocaust are our duty and responsibility for the coming generations. Those who 
see this differently should stand up and leave. ... We have a clear position: anti- 
Semitism, totalitarianism, racism — these contradict the idea of the fraternities.” 

After reaching a new peak in 2018 due to the FPO’s return to national govern- 
ment, protest significantly declined. In 2019, only 3,500 protestors attended. In 
2020, after Ibizagate had led to the end of the FPO’s stint in government, 1,700 
protestors faced 1,600 police officers. It was the attendance by Martin Sellner (not 
his first), the head of the Identarian Movement in Austria, that dominated media 
coverage. At the same time, the number of guests was likely even smaller than the 
number of protestors: While the organisers reported that 2,000 tickets had been 
sold, the newspaper source estimates that less than 1,000 actually attended. The 
new crisis of the FPO coincided with the crisis of the ball. Quotes from guests at the 
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ball included statements such as “When it was still called WKR ball, it was always 
packed. But the left-wingers destroy everything” and “[t]he left has managed to 
politicise the ball.” 


Rather success or defeat? The gains and losses of the protestors 


How to analyse political contestation over a ball? Clearly, the protestors did not 
achieve their goal of moving the ball out of the Hofburg. From an analytical per- 
spective, this does not come as a surprise. Social movement scholarship emphasises 
that the reality of social movements and civil society activism is not one of major 
wins, but one of small gains and losses.’ Protest groups, like political actors in 
general, hardly ever get exactly what they want (and they hardly ever lose com- 
pletely). Instead, political conflict is a long-term endeavour. Uncontested and final 
outcomes are rare. The story of the mobilisation against the Wiener Akademikerball 
underscores this: even though for a short period of time it seemed like protestors 
were successful in ending the Hofburg-based ball, ultimately the event reappeared, 
just under a different label. And the protests continued too, with more participants, 
but further from “victory” than before. 

Still, while the protests can hardly be described as “successful” in terms of 
achieving their ultimate goals — whether that means putting an end to the ball or 
even limiting the strength of far-right political actors in Austria — they also did not 
come without any gains. First, and perhaps most importantly, the protests raised 
awareness of the ball’s existence and problematised its venue. This meant main- 
stream political parties recognised the issue. Before the emergence of counterprotest, 
the public did not think that the event had any significance. The protests clearly 
changed that: the ball has quickly turned into a politicised event. Second, in 2012 
the Austrian UNESCO commission removed all Austrian balls from its list of 
intangible cultural heritage because it had included the WKR ball — a small sym- 
bolic gain that contributed to the broader delegitimisation of the WKR ball. Third, 
the protests contributed to the creation of a civil society network that can be, and 
was, mobilised in other contexts as well, for example for small-size protests against 
the FPO candidate for the Austrian presidency in 2016. However, these protests, 
too, did not influence the outcome of the presidential election. Fourth, due to the 
protests, attending the ball seems to have become a hassle for guests, and this may 
have contributed to the overall decline in the numbers attending. The quotes by 
guests referred to above seem to indicate this. However, whether another surge of 
popularity for the FPO would boost attendance numbers at the ball, irrespective of 
the protests, remains to be seen. Like many instances of social movement activism, 
activism against the ball can hardly be described as “successful” in terms of their 
overarching goals, but activists can claim some gains — most importantly the raising 
of awareness of the event. 

Typologies of responses to far-right non-party activism highlight exclusionary 
strategies and counterdemonstrations as potential options.*° However, empirical 
research is ambivalent about the effects of counterprotest against the far right. 
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A recent analysis of Patriotic Europeans Against the Islamisation of the Occident 
(PEGIDA) in Germany casts doubt on whether counterprotests led to demobil- 
isation but instead finds the opposite effect: counter-mobilisation leads to higher 
numbers at successive PEGIDA events, probably strengthening the collective iden- 
tity of those targeted.’ And indeed, Lothar Höbelt, historian at the University of 
Vienna, FPO expert and close to the party, states that since the protests began, the 
ball has become “an event that helps to create a sense of identity.”* Still, other 
research indicates that small far-right groups do indeed feel discouraged when 
they are facing counterprotest.* This is what happened to the PEGIDA spin-off 
in Sweden, for example, which was heavily outnumbered at its first demonstration 
and fell apart soon after.“ During my own interviews with far-right activists in 
Germany, I talked to an individual who had attended the ball. According to his per- 
ception, large counterprotests at demonstrations do indeed have an effect because 
of the rather unpleasant feeling of being insulted and massively outnumbered. 
Other German interviewees who had not been to the ball made similar comments 
about counterprotest. And an interviewee in Austria, a regular visitor at the ball, 
emphasised that he was a “victim” of counterprotest.*! In addition, counter- 
mobilisation may also raise state actors’ awareness of far-right activism, forcing 
governments to respond to it.” 

Importantly, however, counterprotest against a ball is something different from 
counterprotest against demonstrations. Demonstrations take place on the public 
stage and may end up visibly outnumbered, with targets losing the battle for the 
most effective media coverage. The ball, however, is a private, formal event that 
takes place behind closed doors in the premises operated by another private entity. 
In such a context, it is even more difficult to intervene — direct confrontation is 
hardly possible but in this case was tried by attempting to prevent access to the 
premises. The nature of the arena matters for the outcomes of activism: when 
someone other than the activists or their allies decides the rules of the game, 
making gains becomes particularly difficult.“ 

To be sure, gains and losses are never stable. Even though there was no ball in 
2021 and 2022 due to the COVID-19 pandemic, another ball is set for 2023. In 
the post-COVID-19 period, the event can be expected to be again part of the rou- 
tine of the Drittes Lager — while the same will be true for the political activities of 
the counterprotestors. A third period of conflict over the event will probably be a 
regular feature for the next few years of Austrian protest politics — most likely with 
new gains and losses for the actors involved. 


Strengths and weaknesses of civil democracy protection in Austria 


The case of the protest against the ball also points to the broader challenges for 
counter-mobilisation against the far right in Austria, including in the electoral 
arena. The literature on party politics discusses a wide range of response options 
for opponents of far-right parties, ranging from inclusion or engagement to exclu- 
sion or disengagement from formal and substantive responses.* Still, empirical 
studies have indicated modest effects. In Europe, independent of the response 
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option chosen, both left-wing and centrist actors have failed to find a “magic for- 
mula” to prevent the electoral rise of the far right.“ In Austria, no strategy tested by 
political parties trying to combat the rise of the FPO has proven successful: neither 
excluding the party nor including them in coalition government had significant 
middle-term effects on its electoral success.“ Importantly, and similar to the protest 
arena, it seems that a cordon sanitaire may only work when the targeted party is 
still small and has not yet achieved its electoral breakthrough.“ 

Overall, there are strong indications that civil society counterprotest is more 
likely to be effective in curbing the rise of small far-right groups. However, 
given the degree of strength of the far right in Austria, the country might not 
be promising territory for directly targeting far-right actors like the FPO or 
events organised by them. The organisers behind the ball are hardly political 
outsiders but members of a political party that was at times a party in govern- 
ment. Therefore, “protection of democracy” in Austria takes place within a 
particularly difficult context. Preventing the rise of far-right parties has been a 
challenging undertaking in most Western European countries — the past decades 
have shown that their electoral breakthrough may not be a question of if, but of 
when.” As outlined above, Austria was among the countries where the electoral 
breakthrough happened earliest. 

The evaluation also points to analytical challenges when trying to make sense 
of what constitutes “civil democracy protection.” The case of Austria underlines 
that “civil democracy protection” in a real-existing democracy involves a multi- 
tude of actors and requires a broad understanding of civil society and social 
movement mobilisation. In such a constellation, categories such as “the state” also 
need to be broken down analytically as states are most certainly not homogeneous 
actors.° One of the most fundamental state institutions, the police, stood between 
counterprotestors and their target. The latter included members of parliament and 
at times even members of government. And the protestors also included politicians 
in parliament. In short, the political conflict over the Akademikerball is a case 
where state actors (the police) police state actors (left-wing politicians) that target 
state actors (FPO politicians including, at times, the vice-chancellor of Austria) in 
an attempt to protect democracy. Indeed, this setting points to the limits of a strict 
empirical distinction between “civil society” and the “state.” 

Another important question is to what extent the concept of “civil democracy 
protection” even makes sense in a stable democracy such as Austria — stable at least 
when measured by the standards of mainstream political science”! Democracy 
indices such as Freedom House, Polity. and V-Dem constantly award high scores 
to Austria. According to these indices, the FPO presence in government did not 
impact the stability of the system. Moreover, some research indicates that even on 
the sensitive issue of immigration, the direct influence of the FPO in Austria spe- 
cifically or the populist radical right in Western Europe more generally should not 
be overestimated.” 

Recently, political corruption proved an issue particularly harmful for the quality 
of democracy in Austria. The early OVP government coalitions with the FPO 
(2000-2005) and its spin-off Alliance for the Future of Austria (Bündnis Zukunft 
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Osterreich, BZO) respectively already had important judicial consequences, with 
representatives from both OVP and FPO/BZO facing long-running investigations 
and even convictions related to political corruption. When the FPO rejoined gov- 
ernment in 2017, Ibizagate led to the breakup of the OVP/FPO coalition in 2019. 
A video recorded in Ibiza in 2017 showed that FPO leader Strache accepted granting 
political influence for party donations and wanted an oligarch to take over a major 
newspaper in the hope of favourable coverage. In addition to the FPO, however, the 
OVP also continued to be regularly involved in major corruption scandals. Most 
drastically, chancellor Sebastian Kurz had to resign in 2021 after being accused of 
having financially supported newspapers (through ads) in exchange for favourable 
coverage. He was also accused of publishing fake poll numbers illegally paid for 
with government money. After the Kurz scandal became public, Christian Kern, 
the social democrat who lost his position as chancellor of Austria against Kurz in 
2017, even refused to call the 2017 Austrian federal election free and fair.” Unlike 
in 2017, however, when the FPO had to leave national government, the OVP and 
many of Kurz’s closest associates, stayed in government. Despite the challenges to 
the functioning of democratic institutions posed by the OVP affairs, the country has 
not seen mass street mobilisation in this context. 
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7 Netherlands 


Civil democracy protection and the marginal 
role of anti-extremist organisations 


Sebastiaan van Leunen and Paul Lucardie 


Anti-extremist organisations have been, and still are, a relatively marginal phe- 
nomenon in the Netherlands. Although the Netherlands is traditionally regarded 
as having a strong civil society, organisations that actively oppose anti-democratic 
extremism have been rather rare. This chapter provides an overview of arguably 
the most important anti-extremist organisations in the Netherlands over the last 
100 years and attempts to provide an explanation for the relatively marginal role and 
influence of these organisations. We will concentrate on three waves of extremism 
and the reaction against them: the rise of national socialism and communism in the 
1930s, the brief heyday of the Communist Party after the Second World War, and 
the emergence of national populism and anti-institutional extremism since 1970. 

The selection of organisations was made on the basis of two criteria: firstly, 
the organisation should be a civil organisation, not affiliated with the Dutch 
state or government. Secondly, these organisations must explicitly fight anti- 
democratic extremism: we did not discuss organisations fighting discrimination 
or terrorism. In the first period, two organisations clearly meet our criteria: Unity 
through Democracy (Eenheid door Democratie, EdD) and the Dutch Committee 
of Vigilance of anti-national-socialist intellectuals (Comité van waakzaamheid 
van anti-nationaal-socialistische intellectuelen). It is less clear if any organisa- 
tion meets our criteria in the second and third periods, but we decided to select 
two potential candidates: the Anne Frank Foundation and the anti-fascist research 
group Kafka.! We conclude the chapter with a few remarks on the influence of the 
organisations discussed.” 

Before dealing with the three periods, a few comments on the way the Dutch 
state handles political extremism and protects democracy are called for. 


Dutch government and extremism 


Like in other countries, the Dutch state has always kept a close watch on extremist 
revolutionary groups and persons. The General Intelligence and Security Service 
(Algemene Inlichtingen- en Veiligheidsdienst, AIVD) and its predecessors investi- 
gate and monitor various forms of extremism within the Netherlands.? 
Traditionally, the Dutch government has been reluctant to regulate polit- 
ical parties, including the possibility of banning a political party.* However, this 
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tradition of “non-interventionism” is expected to be broken soon, with the intro- 
duction of an upcoming Act on Political Parties. 

Yet currently, Dutch law includes only a rather generic provision on banning 
organisations or legal personalities in general: article 2:20 of the Dutch Civil Code.’ 
When a legal personality strives for goals or is engaged in activities that are against 
public order, a Dutch judge can ban and dissolve such an organisation. The possi- 
bility of banning legal personalities has been used with great caution by the Dutch 
judiciary. Examples of banned organisations are the neo-nazi Dutch People’s Union 
(Nederlandse Volksunie, NVU) and the (in spite of its name rather extreme) Centre 
Party '86 (CP’86).° Immediately after the Second World War, the National Socialist 
Movement in the Netherlands (Nationaal-Socialistische Beweging in Nederland, 
NSB), was banned, but this was based on a decree by the Dutch Government.’ 

The government is currently preparing an Act on Political Parties and a proposal 
went into public consultation in December 2022.8 This proposed Act includes a new 
provision on banning political parties that constitute an “actual and serious threat 
to one or more fundamental principles of the democratic rule of law.” The gov- 
ernment decided to include such a provision on the advice of the State Committee 
on the Parliamentary System, which in its 2018 report argued that the criterion 
from 2:20 Dutch Civil Code (public order) is too vague for political parties. The 
Minister of Internal Affairs and Kingdom Relations decided to adopt this advice, 
since “the democratic rule of law asks for continuous maintenance.” The influen- 
tial position of political parties within the democratic system needs “clarity on the 
boundaries.”® The announcement received a great deal of attention in the Dutch 
media, both because of its novelty and because of the anti-democratic statements of 
the far-right political party Forum for Democracy (Forum voor Democratie, which 
will be discussed more elaborately later in this chapter) and the question of whether 
the party ban would be used against this party.!! 


The first wave of extremism: the 1930s 


In the 1930s, the Netherlands experienced an economic crisis like most other 
European countries, but not a political crisis. The pillarised party system remained 
quite stable: almost all Catholics continued to vote for the Catholic Party, most 
Protestants remained loyal to the Protestant parties, and secular workers voted for 
the Social Democratic Party, though a small section shifted to the Communist Party 
which won a little over three per cent of the popular vote in 1933 and 1937. The 
pillar parties could rely on the support of a network (pillar, zuil in Dutch) of trade 
unions, women’s clubs, youth clubs, farmers’ associations, newspapers, and the 
new broadcasting associations.!? Only the secular middle class largely escaped the 
pillarisation process, hence its loyalty to liberal parties turned out to be more fra- 
gile. Fascist and other anti-democratic parties managed to recruit members and 
voters from this class 17 

At provincial elections in 1935 the National Socialist Movement captured eight 
per cent of the popular vote, which caused a shock in the Dutch media. The NSB 
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had been founded in 1931 and although initially it was mostly inspired by Italian 
Fascism, from 1935 onwards it started to copy the German party and became more 
radical, racist, and anti-Semitic.!* At the parliamentary elections of 1937 it received 
only four per cent of the popular vote. The rapid decline of the NSB could be 
attributed to many factors, one of them being its increasingly negative image in 
public opinion. Two civil organisations played an important role here. 


Unity through Democracy (Eenheid door Democratie) 


In June 1935, directly after the electoral success of the NSB, a diverse group 
founded Unity through Democracy (Eenheid door Democratie, EdD).!5 Famous 
members were the historian Pieter Geyl, the socialist leader Koos Vorrink, and 
Willem Schermerhorn, professor of civil engineering at Delft. The latter was one 
of the founders of EdD and later served as Dutch Prime Minister for a short period 
after the Second World War. EdD tried to mirror the NSB by building a mass organ- 
isation (with around 30,000 members at the peak of its popularity) to exercise pol- 
itical influence. Ip To some extent, the members of EdD also mirrored the electorate 
of the NSB: EdD consisted mostly of people who were less attached to a pillar, in 
particular liberal bourgeois circles close to the political centre. They might have 
differed from the voters of the NSB in so far as they were probably less affected by 
the economic crisis.!7 

The goals and ideology of EdD were summed up in a programme of seven 
points. The main point was the constitutional guarantee of a democratic form of 
government. Moreover, EdD advocated a kind of civic nationalism and criticised 
Dutch pillarisation because it detracted from national unity. EdD reacted against 
the international, and therefore “non-Dutch,” character of fascist but also of com- 
munist ideology.'® 

EdD tried to spread its ideas and critique of the NSB through public meetings, 
national conferences, and especially through publicity in its own propaganda maga- 
zine, brochures, and pamphlets. It also published polemics and advertisements in 
the regular press.” Later, EdD started to mobilise political pressure, for example 
in support of Jewish refugees from Germany after the Kristallnacht.” EdD existed 
until the start of the German occupation of the Netherlands. During the war, some 
members of EdD were arrested, interrogated, and imprisoned, although most of its 
members were left undisturbed, partly because of the effective destruction of its 
membership register”! 


Dutch Committee of Vigilance of anti-national-socialist intellectuals 


The Dutch Committee of Vigilance of anti-national-socialist intellectuals (Comité 
van waakzaamheid van anti-nationaal-socialistische intellectuelen) was modelled 
after the French Comité de vigilance des intellectuels antifascistes and established 
by the Dutch writers Menno ter Braak and Eduard du Perron. The latter lived in Paris 
during the 1930s and was in close contact with members of the French committee.” 
Although the writers had already attempted to establish the Committee before 
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1935, it was the success of the NSB that helped them to win over intellectuals who 
initially were reluctant to join an organisation which included communists.” 

The Committee’s main goal, according to its statement of principles, was to 
defend spiritual and cultural liberty and to combat National Socialism because it 
was a threat to this “essential cultural good.” In a later version of the statement, the 
Committee focused more on democracy as the only acceptable form of government 
and struck “anti-national-socialist” from the name in 1938.4 

The Committee could be regarded as a more intellectual counterpart of EdD and 
never became the mass organisation EdD was, although it tried to establish branches 
throughout the Netherlands.” Besides organising public meetings and lectures by 
prominent members, the Committee published a series of brochures — 24 to be 
exact. In these brochures, it criticised fascism from different angles, emphasising 
its dangerous and irrational aspects. Perhaps the most important brochure was 
written by Menno ter Braak which was entitled National Socialism as a Doctrine 
of Rancour (Nationaal-Socialisme als Rancuneleer).% 

In contrast to EdD, the Committee did not agitate against communism. This is 
one of the reasons EdD and the Committee never collaborated, as EdD had rejected 
communism explicitly. However, after the German-Russian pact in 1939 the dis- 
cussion on communism within the organisation became quite heated with some 
members demanding communists be expelled from the Committee. This conflict 
led to the dissolution of the Committee in the same year.” 


Influence 


It is difficult to assess the actual influence of both EdD and the Vigilance 
Committee given the paucity of data. According to historian Ernst Kossmann, 
both organisations had some influence on public opinion, which became increas- 
ingly critical of the NSB after 1935.78 However, condemnation of the party by the 
Catholic bishops and the Calvinist (Gereformeerde) Church and the prohibition of 
party membership in the civil service might have had more of an impact.” Perhaps 
the provincial election result of 1935 was just a very atypical election outcome and 
“corrected” in 1937. 


The second wave: post-war communism 


After the Second World War, the Communist Party initially benefited from its role 
in Dutch resistance against the Nazis and from the prestige of the Soviet Union. 
In 1946, it won almost 11 per cent of the popular vote and ten seats (out of 100) in 
parliament, while its newspaper The Truth (De Waarheid) sold more copies than 
any other paper. Yet, within two years support started to decline rapidly: eight per 
cent in 1948, six per cent in 1952, five per cent in 1956, two per cent in 1959. Dutch 
communists were not allowed to participate in government, unlike their comrades 
in Belgium, France, Finland, and many other European countries. Their isolation 
was due not only to pillarisation but also to their firm opposition to the colonial war 
in Indonesia.* Anti-communism seemed quite strong in public opinion, fostered 
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by the pillarised media of the Catholic and Protestant parties but also the Social 
Democrats and Liberals. A few attempts were made to encourage anticommunism 
through civil organisations independent of the pillars, but their impact seems to 
have been marginal. In 1951 an association was founded called Peace and Freedom 
(Vrede en Vrijheid) which published a newspaper entitled The Real Truth (De Echte 
Waarheid) and distributed anti-communist posters and pamphlets — addressed spe- 
cifically to shopkeepers advertising in the communist newspaper. It was succeeded 
in the 1960s by the more academic East-West Institute (Oost-West Instituut), which 
published periodicals and organised conferences.*! However, both organisations 
were sponsored by the Dutch Intelligence Service and funded (at least partly) by 
the CIA. Therefore, they do not clearly meet our criteria of an independent civil 
organisation. The Dutch Intelligence Service was probably more active in investi- 
gating and combating communism than its counterparts in other countries. 


The third wave: the emergence of nationalist populism 


Meanwhile, fascism and National Socialism had become dirty words and had 
contaminated concepts like nationalism, conservatism, and even “right-wing.” The 
NSB was banned in 1945. Some former National Socialists joined the conservative 
(and populist) Farmers’ Party (Boerenpartij) which won three seats (out of 150) in 
parliament in 1963. Others joined the Dutch People’s Union (Nederlandse Volksunie, 
NVU), founded in 1971 by young ethnic nationalists, and managed to gain increasing 
influence within the small party.” As a consequence, (relatively) moderate nationalists 
from the NVU (which had never won a seat) set up a new party in 1980, named 
Centre Party (Centrumpartij, CP), to emphasise its moderateness. The CP won a seat 
in parliament in 1982 (with 0.8 per cent of the popular vote). It soon fell apart due to 
internal strife but its offshoot, the Centre Democrats (Centrumdemocraten), won 0.9 
per cent of the vote in 1989 and 2.5 per cent in 1994. A smaller and more radical off- 
shoot, CP’86, won only a few local seats and was banned in 1998.*4 Though both the 
CP and the CD remained small and isolated parties, their presence triggered several 
anti-fascist actions at both the national and local level. 

By 2002, these parties had ceased to function, while their supporters flocked to 
a new party founded by a maverick intellectual named Pim Fortuyn. In May 2002, 
his List Pim Fortuyn (Lijst Pim Fortuyn, LPF) entered parliament with 26 seats 
(out of 150; 17 per cent of the popular vote) with a moderately nationalist and 
populist programme — nine days after Fortuyn had been assassinated by an animal 
rights activist. Though some politicians like GreenLeft (GroenLinks) leader Paul 
Rosenmöller had called Fortuyn a right-wing extremist, academics generally would 
not apply this label to him and his party.’ 

More controversial was the Party for Freedom (Partij voor de Vrijheid, PVV) 
which had entered parliament in 2006 with nine seats (six per cent of the popular 
vote), while the LPF had lost all seats at the same election. The PVV was founded 
by Geert Wilders when he left the Liberal Party (Volkspartij voor Vrijheid en 
Democratie, VVD) but retained his seat in parliament. Wilders remained a lib- 
eral with respect to socio-economic issues, but the core of his ideology became 
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increasingly anti-Islamism, combined with nationalism and populism.*’ Unlike the 
LPF, the Party for Freedom did not have a democratic structure; all decisions were 
taken by Wilders who was formally its only member. In the media and in parlia- 
ment, Wilders has often used provocative language, for example calling the house 
“a fake parlament "7 After co-operation with a centre-right coalition of Liberals 
and Christian Democrats failed in 2012, the PVV became more and more isolated 
in parliament (and in society) while continuing to attract between 10 and 13 per 
cent of the popular vote. 

In 2017, the PVV had to compete with a new nationalist populist party, Forum 
for Democracy (Forum voor Democratie, FVD) founded by another maverick 
intellectual, Thierry Baudet. FVD won two seats in parliament. At first, the FVD 
appeared more moderate than the PVV and attracted quite a few cadres from the 
conservative wing of the Liberal Party. Its main enemy seemed to be the established 
“party cartel” rather than Islam. However, within a few years the party radicalised 
and lost most of its conservative liberals. Baudet made statements (in speeches, 
privately, or on social media) which seemed to evidence anti-Semitism, racism, 
and a Spenglerian nostalgia for a reactionary regime. Rejecting the principles of 
the French Revolution (equality, liberty, and fraternity) as well as modern art, he 
wanted to “turn the clock back” and called for a “renaissance” of European civ- 
ilisation led by a “new elite.” While Baudet showed sympathy for authoritarian 
leaders like Putin, he did not advocate an authoritarian regime in the Netherlands, 
quite the contrary: he favoured more direct democracy.” At the 2021 elections the 
FVD obtained eight seats (five per cent of the popular vote) after a rather militant 
campaign against the globalist “COVID conspiracy,” while its moderate offshoot, 
the Conservative Liberal Party JA21, won three seats (two per cent of the vote).*! 
Yet increasingly FVD seemed to grow sceptic of elections and began to concentrate 
more on building a “parallel society” with its own media and schools — inspired 
also by Orania and the Afrikaner Solidarity Movement in South Africa.” 

The ideology of the FVD may overlap to some extent with the new “anti- 
institutional extremism” analysed by the AIVD in a recent report.* It defines this 
relatively new variety of extremism as the belief in an evil global elite which aims 
at total control over society through manipulation of the media and the judiciary 
as well as the organisation of the COVID pandemic, the war in Ukraine, and other 
disasters.“ This belief might undermine democracy indirectly, by eroding public 
support for its institutions and confidence in the public media. The AIVD does not 
mention FVD explicitly. 

The rise of new nationalist and populist parties as well as anti-institutional 
extremism since 2000 has so far not triggered the founding of new anti-extremist 
organisations but it has attracted the attention of the existing ones, in particular the 
Anne Frank Foundation and the Research Group Kafka. Both will be discussed here. 


Anne Frank Foundation (Anne Frank Stichting) 


The Dutch Anne Frank Foundation (Anne Frank Stichting) was established in 
1957, initially to save the house where Anne Frank hid during the Second World 
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War, het Achterhuis, from demolition. Anne Frank became a symbol or icon of 
the fate of Dutch and other European Jews during the Shoah through her post- 
humously published diary.“ Having saved the Achterhuis from destruction, the 
foundation also wanted to spread the ideals that were expressed in the diary of 
Anne Frank, specifically the promotion of democracy and dialogue as well as a 
peaceful co-existence of different religions from a non-partisan perspective.“ The 
Second World War functioned as a sort of “negative” stimulus for the activities 
which consisted mainly of lectures, conferences, and other forms of discussion. 

From the 1970s onwards, the Anne Frank Foundation has taken a firmer stance 
in the public debate, reacting against discrimination of immigrants in Dutch society 
and the rise of neo-Nazism and ethnic nationalism. The Second World War is still 
a benchmark, but the focus has shifted from dialogue to actively fighting against 
discrimination and prejudice.“ 

In the 1980s, right-wing extremism became the central point of attention, espe- 
cially after the emergence of the CP. The Anne Frank Foundation tried to get the CP 
banned.“ Expressing its views in publications and through the media, the founda- 
tion continued to warn of the dangers of right-wing extremism. 

By the late 1980s, the Anne Frank Foundation was concentrating more on 
research and analysis of extremist and racist tendencies in the Netherlands.“ In the 
2000s, its researchers began to study and criticise the PVV, which they regarded 
as a right-wing extremist party. They had been reluctant to apply those terms to 
the LPF.% The anti-Islamism of the PVV seemed to be sufficient reason for Jaap 
van Donselaar and his colleagues to classify the party as extremist. They had 
also detected authoritarian tendencies in the PVV. By 2018, Willem Wagenaar, a 
researcher at the Anne Frank Foundation, had a more nuanced view of the PVV but 
voiced his concern about the FVD. The FVD maintained contacts with extremist 
fringe groups and at times flirted with racist and anti-democratic ideas”! 

In 1997, as part of its role as a “moral watchdog,” the foundation started 
publishing an annual report or “monitor” on racism, anti-Semitism, and the 
extreme right in the Netherlands.” However, education on the Second World War 
and themes such as racism and extremism continue to make up an important part of 
the foundation’s work. The Anne Frank Foundation does not receive any structural 
government subsidies, and depends on private donations, museum revenues, and 
incidental subsidies. 


Kafka and the Anti-Fascist Action 


Anti-fascist research group Kafka was set up in 1988 in response to the emer- 
gence of extreme right organisations in Dutch society with the aim of providing 
reliable information on these organisations and their members.™ It does this with 
an outspoken anti-fascist signature and therefore could be characterised as an anti- 
extremist organisation. Although at the beginning, the organisation presented its 
name as an acronym for “Collective Anti-Fascist/Capitalist Archive” (Kollektief 
Anti Fascistisch/Kapitalistisch Archief, KAFKA), nowadays it states on the website 
that the name is a reference to the writer Franz Kafka and the critique of totalitarian 
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regimes in his work. Between 1993 and 2013, it regularly published its research 
results in Alert!, the magazine of the Antifascist Action (Antifascistische Actie) in 
the Netherlands, and later on its own website as well as in other media. Although 
Kafka cooperates with AFA in the Netherlands, it is an independent organisation, 
with different goals and activities than AFA.” 

The research by Kafka concerns extreme right organisations such as the NVU, 
the Identitarian Movement, and Pegida in the Netherlands, but also less extreme 
right-wing parties such as the CP and its offshoots as well as the PVV and FVD.5 

While Kafka researches right-wing extremist movements, the organisation itself 
has been accused of left-wing extremism. The AIVD stated in 2010 that there is 
a “related threat” from the AFA and Kafka as they pursue anti-democratic goals, 
such as removing everything that is right-wing from the public domain, at times by 
using intimidation and by inciting violence" 

Kafka does not receive any subsidies from the government and depends on pri- 
vate donations. 


Influence 


In their fight against right-wing extremism, both the Anne Frank Foundation and 
Kafka adopted the strategy of doing research and sharing the outcomes with the gen- 
eral public, by which both organisations try to warn of the dangers of the extreme 
right. It seems plausible, though hard to prove, that both organisations have had 
some actual impact on public opinion and helped stop the growth of organisations 
like the NVU and the CP and its offshoots.°® They seem to have been less successful 
in containing the growth of the PVV and FVD. Of course, several other factors may 
be involved here: both party-internal factors such as leadership and cohesion of 
the party and external factors such as Islamist terrorism. The decline of traditional 
media and the rise of social media may also have played a role: the voice of far- 
right parties has become more present in the public debate due to these social media 
platforms. However, radical statements of both the PVV and FVD are still often 
heavily criticised in the public debate. Research by the Anne Frank Foundation 
and Kafka is frequently used as a source by regular media and therefore could be 
regarded as a booster of this critical public opinion on radicalism and extremism, 
although their research is probably not the only cause: pressure from other parties 
and investigative journalism also play roles in shaping public opinion. 


Concluding remarks 


Four organisations have been described here as more or less relevant in the protec- 
tion of civil democracy in the Netherlands: Unity Through Democracy, the Dutch 
Committee of Vigilance of anti-national-socialist intellectuals, the Anne Frank 
Foundation, and Kafka. 

Although it is difficult to measure the precise influence of these organisations, 
it is very likely that all of them have had some impact, although in different ways. 
Unity Through Democracy “socialised” its members and mobilised the masses — at 
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least to some extent — while the Committee spread its ideas in brochures and lectures. 
Both post-war organisations, the Anne Frank Foundation and Kafka, tended to 
focus on research. The Anne Frank Foundation operates more in an academic con- 
text, while Kafka concentrates on investigative journalism. 

However, most organisations only made an impact over a short period. Only 
the Anne Frank Foundation may have exerted some influence over a longer period 
because of its reputation as a serious research organisation — and perhaps to some 
extent also because of its connection with Anne Frank. 

What were the exact challenges that triggered the establishment of these 
organisations? This may be rather difficult to answer given the relatively marginal 
role of anti-democratic extremist organisations in the Netherlands, both before 
and after the Second World War. As a consequence, there have been few signifi- 
cant Dutch organisations engaged in fighting anti-democratic extremism. Civil 
organisations combating left-wing extremism seem totally absent, whereas the 
organisations fighting right-wing extremism have been relatively small. Moreover, 
the major post-war organisation, the Anne Frank Foundation, has concentrated 
more on education and research than on political activism. 

None of the organisations described cooperated with the Dutch government. 
Even the (relative) success of the Anne Frank Foundation has not led to its 
incorporation but quite possibly to a tacit or informal division of labour with the 
Dutch intelligence service while the latter has continued to do its own research. 
Nevertheless, the Anne Frank Foundation does not receive any structural govern- 
ment subsidies. 

So far, the involvement of the Dutch state in democracy protection has also 
been rather modest. One might explain this in terms of a deeply rooted liberal 
tradition that goes back to the era of pillarisation and possibly even further, to the 
Dutch Republic of the 17th and 18th centuries where a very weak central state had 
to negotiate with semi-sovereign provinces and cities. Another plausible reason 
might be the relatively modest success of anti-democratic extremist parties and 
movements in The Netherlands, compared to many other European countries — at 
least until recently.” 

The new legislation on political parties that is being prepared does not seem 
the (visible) result of pressure from an NGO but has been advised by a committee 
appointed by parliament. Therefore, we conclude that the Dutch state may be 
trying to adopt a more assertive position towards political extremism, but also that 
extremism and hence anti-extremist organisations continue to play a relatively 
minor role on the Dutch political stage. 
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8 Belgium 


Civil society and the protection of 
democracy — the case of Flanders 


Dirk Rochtus 


Introduction 


Discussing the importance of civil society organisations for the protection of dem- 
ocracy is not without a certain historical irony with regard to Belgium. At the time 
of its foundation in 1830, the country had one of the most liberal constitutions 
in the world, notwithstanding the fact that the universal right to vote and other 
achievements of democracy were not yet realised (the same was true for other par- 
liamentary democracies). Nineteenth-century Belgium served as an open haven for 
writers and intellectuals who were persecuted or repressed in their own country, 
for instance, Victor Hugo and Karl Marx. This liberal atmosphere created a climate 
in which not only intellectuals but also broader political movements were able to 
take root. They would start from within society and use organisations to gain their 
rights from the state. 

In Western countries, the labour movement prevailed. Concurrently, 19th- 
century Belgium also experienced the rise of the Vlaamse beweging, the Flemish 
movement which strove for cultural and linguistic rights for the Dutch-speaking 
majority of the Flemings. Although it was a romantic-nationalist movement, the 
Vlaamse beweging was also guided by social considerations. Only when Dutch 
was recognised as an official language, could the Flemings become citizens in the 
full sense of the word. 

This is not the place to discuss either the labour movement or the nationalist 
movement, except to note that the latter left its mark on the structure of the state. 
Founded as a unitary state, Belgium went through several stages before becoming 
a federal state in 1970. This affected the way that civil society was shaped from 
the second half of the 20th century. The two big linguistic groups or communities, 
Flemings and French-speaking Belgians (from Wallonia and parts of Brussels), 
found themselves in their own regions. For that reason, they live segregated in 
different regions — the Flemish, the Walloon and the Brussels-Capital Region — 
with their own parties, their own government, and their own media in a different 
language (Dutch and French, respectively).! In that sense there are two different 
“cultural networks,” and as a consequence, also two civil societies. 

There are two aspects that limit the scope of this chapter. Civil society 
encompasses a broad spectrum of organisations dealing with cultural, linguistic, 
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social, and environmental issues. The research project CIS Flanders defines civil 
society organisations as “organisations which have a social or societal aim (striving 
more after a societal added value than profit), fulfil a ‘political’ role (striving after 
societal or political change) or organise societal services and hark back to a private 
initiative (not to authorities).”” Here, we will deal only with those civil society 
organisations that commit themselves to the protection of democracy. 

To discuss the issue of civil society in Belgium as a single entity is not possible 
for the above-mentioned reason, namely that the Belgian federation consists of 
two civil societies. The scope of this chapter is limited to civil society in Flanders 
as this is the region where extremism to which these organisations were a reaction 
developed much more strongly than in Wallonia. At the same time, Flanders has 
invested much more in diversity policy as due to its own history of cultural emanci- 
pation it strives to integrate newcomers also in a cultural-linguistic way, as Dr. Ilke 
Adam described in an interview with the Flemish daily De Standaard.” 

The researchers of the above-mentioned project noted that within the Flemish 
region, one-quarter of civil society organisations play “a strong political role in 
the sense that they explicitly focus on societal or political change.” As there is not 
much in the way of academic literature on civil society in Flanders, I had mainly 
to make use of op-eds and essays. The first part is a general discussion of the his- 
tory and political structure of Belgium. The second part deals with actions of the 
Flemish civil society against xenophobia and racism, and the third part sheds some 
light on the relationship between the civil society and the Flemish Government. 


Structural changes in state and society 


Until the 1970s, Belgium was characterised by the so-called phenomenon of 
verzuiling. There may not be an equivalent for this term in English. Possibly, a 
“system of pillars” could be considered to describe a structure that was built on the 
three traditional political movements, namely Christian democracy, social dem- 
ocracy, and liberalism. They dominated state and society not only in the form of 
parties but also through trade unions, schools, hospitals, and the media. The civil 
society was thus characterised by pillarisation. The “system of pillars” in society 
declined at the same time that the federalisation process started to shape the struc- 
ture of the state. 

From the 1980s, two other movements appeared on the political scene and 
started to exert more influence on society: the Greens and the Flemish nationalists. 
Unlike the Greens, the Flemish nationalists were not a new phenomenon. Apart 
from during the inter-war period, they had not played a very significant role in 
party politics since the end of the Second World War. It is, however, true that the 
Flemish movement as an overarching name for several civil society organisations 
in defence of the Dutch language influenced the thinking about the future develop- 
ment of the state structure. This movement was seen not so much as a threat to dem- 
ocracy but, on the contrary, as a threat to the interests of the establishment which 
saw any move towards regionalisation or federalism as something that endangered 
the unitary character of the state. It was only the Walloon labour movement’s push 
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for regionalisation of the big industrial sectors in the 1960s that, combined with 
the striving of the Flemish movement for cultural autonomy, would lead to several 
state reforms that turned Belgium into a federal state. 

As long as the Flemish movement found its political expression in the Volksunie 
(literally People’s Union), the threat to Belgium was of a secessionist nature. The 
Volksunie was not very well “liked” by the political establishment, but it was never- 
theless a democratic party with progressive views on the economy and ecology. It 
was only when a certain part of the Flemish movement started to radicalise and 
link separatism to extreme right-wing ideas that the threat to democracy became 
apparent. In 1978, elements on the Extreme Right split from the Volksunie and 
founded the Vlaams Blok (Flemish Bloc, VB).5 It was a minor party that did not 
have any success in the following elections. This changed at the end of the 1980s, 
when a group of young men within the VB took over and tackled the issue of multi- 
culturalism. As far as the integration of migrant workers from Morocco and Turkey 
was concerned, there was an awareness that “integration was important, yet it has 
never been a big priority for the Belgian authorities” as Tom Naegels, the author of 
the book “Nieuw België. Een migratiegeschiedenis 1944-1978” (2021) tells in an 
interview with Avansa, a civil society organisation.® 

The VB, on the contrary, addressed the grievances of white working class people 
living together with migrant workers in impoverished districts of bigger cities. The 
“answer” of the VB was not integration but a radical halt in migration and even 
the expulsion of migrants from Belgium. This was spelt out in the racist 70-Point 
Plan which proposed severe measures against migrants. The Vlaams Blok (VB) 
has been controversial from the beginning because of its 70-Point Plan. In 2004, 
it changed its name to Vlaams Belang (VB) for reasons that are explained below. 

In the meantime, the Volksunie started to struggle with internal tensions due to 
the question of how far to go with new state reforms (once again after a previous 
struggle in 1978). At the beginning of the 2000s, the Volksunie split into the left- 
wing SPIRIT (which disappeared after a few years) and the liberal-conservative 
Nieuw-Vlaamse Alliantie (New-Flemish Alliance, N-VA). The N-VA has been part 
of the Flemish Government since 2004. From 2014 to 2018, it was even in the fed- 
eral government and since 2014, two prime ministers belonging to the N-VA have 
led the government of Flanders. 

Apart from the party system, civil society has been developing and has become 
more dynamic in character since the decline of the “system of pillars” in Flanders. 
Civil society has traditionally been strong in Flanders. This can be understood as a 
reaction to the lack of statehood this part of the country has known over many cen- 
turies. Instead, Flanders existed as a small entity within bigger empires. The fact 
that newly founded Belgium in 1830 was the project of a Francophone capitalist 
bourgeoisie triggered the emergence of a civil society within the labour movement 
as well as the Flemish movement. 

Civil society in Flanders has become more depoliticised in the sense that its 
organisations are rarely affiliated to a party. The role of civil society had changed 
in two ways. (1) It focused on social cohesion and the performance of services. 
(2) The democratisation of education in the 1960s resulted in people starting 
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to value democracy as a way of organising themselves. They expressed this by 
getting involved in civil society organisations. Academics Pascal Debruyne 
(Odisee University College) and Jan Naert (Artevelde University College and 
Ghent University) comment that party politics and the state authorities in the 1990s 
considered the civil society no longer as a “political space” that weighed on policy, 
but as “an instrument to bring people together (think ‘social cohesion’) and to fight 
against ‘alienation’ and ‘bitterness.’”” 


The answer of civil society to right-wing extremism 


At the beginning of the 1990s, a threat to democracy emerged that would give a 
new boost to certain segments of civil society. When discussing threats to dem- 
ocracy, three in particular must be mentioned: right-wing extremism, left-wing 
extremism, and Islamic fundamentalism. Right-wing extremism is at the forefront 
of concern in society — and not only in Belgium and Flanders — because of the 
memory of how fascism has manifested itself. 

Another issue of concern, as it feeds right-wing sentiments in society, was the so- 
called “Syrian fighters”: young Muslim men from cities like Brussels, Vilvoorde, 
and Mechelen, who volunteered for the Islamic State (IS) in Syria, and young 
Muslim women who accompanied them. The problem was how to deal with them 
on their return. The Flemish Government has set up deradicalisation programmes 
to prevent young Muslim men from radicalising or to integrate them back into 
society. The Vlaams Vredesinstituut, the Flemish Peace Institute of the Flemish 
Parliament, has conducted a lot of research on the phenomenon of radicalisation 
and polarisation, which is not restricted to just young Muslims.® Indirectly, Islam 
in general remains a sensitive issue because of the role it plays in the discourse of 
right-wing extremism. 

This leads us back to the shocking event that took place at the beginning of 
the 1990s. Zwarte Zondag (Black Sunday) on 24 November 1991 was the day 
of the breakthrough of Vlaams Blok (as Vlaams Belang was still called then). 
The word “black” relates back to the memory of the black shirts of the fascist 
movement: Flemish nationalists who had collaborated with Nazi Germany during 
the German occupation were therefore popularly called de zwarten, literally 
meaning “the blacks.’ 

VB — as mentioned above — was the right-wing breakaway from the moderate 
Flemish Nationalist Volksunie. It became increasingly successful in the mid-1980s 
by responding to migration and multiculturalism with what was seen as a racist 
approach. It polled especially well in big cities among blue-collar workers. Until 
then, these workers had voted for the social democrats, but they increasingly felt 
abandoned trying to cope with the growing problems of a multicultural society. On 
“Black Sunday,” the VB got 405,247 votes (6.6 per cent of the votes nationally), 
increasing their presence in the parliament from two to 12 seats (out of 212 at that 
time). Together with the French-speaking parties Front National (FN) and Agir, 
right-wing extremist parties in Belgium gained a total of 497,917 votes. 
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The concern was twofold: on the one hand, the rise of the right-wing parties was 
seen as a threat to democracy and its values and, on the other hand, as a threat to 
the state. The secessionist VB was uncompromisingly striving for the dissolution 
of the Belgian state. Reactions from the state as well as from civil society followed, 
the latter basing its fears on the analysis that there was a rift between the citizens 
and the political system.! The problem for the democratic part of the Flemish 
movement was that with the growing success of the VB, Flemish nationalism 
became equated with racism and the rejection of democracy. Benjamin De Cleen, 
associate professor at the Vrije Universiteit Brussel, shed light on the matter in his 
research on the “discursive struggle against the Flemish radical right from within 
Flemish nationalist civil society as it was fought in debates about the Flemish 
National Songfest in the period of 1991 to 1995.”!! The Nationaal Zangfeest 
(National Songfest) is a yearly gathering where Flemish nationalists from different 
political strands sing songs from the repertoire of Flemish nationalism and culture 
and where they articulate demands concerning the reform and even the abolition 
of the Belgian state. De Cleen analyses how the radical right around the VB and 
the democratic forces within Flemish nationalism competed with each other for 
the upper hand in this mass event which carries such a huge symbolic weight for 
Flemish nationalism. He concluded that “the articulation of nationalism with the 
signifiers democracy, tolerance, peace and openness does not question the Flemish 
nationalist principle, namely that there is a limited and sovereign Flemish people 
with the right to self-government and protection of its identity.” 

After “Black Sunday,” the Belgian state started to invest in impoverished 
suburbs (for example with the 1995 Sociaal Impuls Fonds) and also gave sub- 
sidies to civil society to provide services in the “problematic” suburbs of the bigger 
cities. These services took the form of education and employment initiatives and 
included engaging community workers. By taking on these tasks, civil society 
worked towards creating social cohesion and closing the gap between the citizens 
and the political system. 

Here the disturbance theory of David B. Truman came to the fore. Engaged 
individuals saw the democratic system disturbed by a radical right-wing party and 
so they responded with actions to press for policy changes to counter the rise of 
the VB. Charta 91 was one of these citizens’ movements. It stated: “Charta 91 
brings together people from different social milieus, spheres of interest, profes- 
sional activities and cultures, citizens with different dreams and expectations who 
want to cooperate in a pluralistic way for freedom, equality and solidarity.”!* With 
the Objectief 497,917 (Goal 497,917) they aimed to collect as many signatures 
from anti-racist citizens as the extreme-right parties had gained votes on “Black 
Sunday.” They wanted to reach this goal by 24 November 1992, the first anniver- 
sary of the landslide victory of the VB. The more ambitious aim was to get equal 
rights for migrants and to convince politicians to grant them Belgian citizenship 
automatically after five years of legal residence. The reasoning behind the action 
was that as long as the government had not found an adequate response to the 
challenges of the multicultural society, democracy would remain under threat. The 
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petition was carried out with the help of 12,000 volunteers and got the support 
of 1,500 personalities from all walks of society. It did not stop after one year but 
carried on and, by 14 March 1995, the initiative managed to secure over a million 
signatures — 1,007,704 to be precise. 

There was also debate within the trade unions on how to tackle the rise of the 
Extreme Right. The underlying idea was that “the syndical movement is the best 
barrier against the Extreme Right.”! Under the motto “Bedrijf zonder racisme” 
(Enterprise without racism) alternative, non-official elections were being organised 
in 1994/1995 in 20 cities.!® 

As early as 1989, the Greens politician Jos Geysels pleaded for a cordon sani- 
taire to keep the VB out of power. The politicians of the other parties had to promise 
that they would never build a coalition with the VB on any level. Since then, the 
VB has remained in the opposition, never having had the chance to participate in 
a coalition. This cordon was meant to be extended to the media to never give the 
floor to representatives of the VB. However, his cordon médiatique has never been 
strictly observed: politicians of the VB have been invited to political debates and 
talk shows on a regular basis. 

The cordon sanitaire triggered a discussion on the question of whether it would 
be counterproductive, in that it would strengthen the VB by making it a “victim” of 
the establishment. The party might gain the sympathy of those citizens who despise 
the ruling elite or who would like to punish them for their political “misdeeds.” 
Indeed, the cordon sanitaire did not hinder the VB’s steady growth from election 
to election. Some observers, however, believe that a strict adherence to a cordon 
mediatique, such as that observed in Wallonia, would help reduce the appeal of 
the VB. This comparison is not a valid one. The reasons why the Extreme Right 
has failed to become more popular in French-speaking Belgium has to do with the 
fact that all regionalist strivings have been absorbed by the French-speaking social 
democrats of the Parti Socialiste (PS), the dominating force in Wallonia. In recent 
years, there have been renewed fears that the VB might become too strong — in the 
polls it already gets 25 per cent of the Flemish votes — that one or another demo- 
cratic party might be tempted to form a coalition with the VB or might not have 
any choice other than to do so due to the VB’s overwhelming success. The VU 
politician Herman Lauwers was one of the instigators of the cordon sanitaire, yet 
in 1996 he questioned its validity because the democratic parties would reject any 
proposal about the VB just because it stems from this party. !” 

The question of whether the VB might be “burnt” if it was allowed to participate 
in government has also been raised. The fact of being in opposition makes it easy to 
criticise the “system” without ever having to take responsibility. Austria might be 
an example where the right-wing extremist Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs (FPO) 
lost credibility after having been in government. France delivers a counterexample; 
there, the Rassemblement National (RN) remains an institutional counterpower in 
the local field. 

Another argument in favour of the cordon sanitaire, which is more strategic than 
moral in nature, is that it might lead to internal frictions within the VB. Yet under 
Tom Van Grieken, VB’s president since September 2014, the party has continued 
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to close ranks. With his strong leadership, Van Grieken has managed to reverse the 
fortunes of the party which had been suffering under his predecessor in the mid- 
2000s. At that time, there was a feeling amongst supporters that a vote for the VB 
was a “lost vote.” Many preferred to vote for the rising star, the conservative N-VA. 
But the nimbus of N-VA has faded since its participation in the “system” and so a 
certain percentage of its voters, those who do not like a “party of the system,” are 
returning to the VB. 

Another tactic adopted by representatives of civil society at the turn of the cen- 
tury in their fight against the VB was to attack the party itself on the basis of the 
Law against Racism of 30 July 1981 (the so-called Law “Moureaux”). Fearing that 
the growing support for the Extreme Right would further disrupt democracy, they 
demanded the prohibition of the VB. 

According to the constitution, parties cannot be prohibited as they are factual 
organisations which have no legal personality.'® Therefore, some civil society 
organisations, like Centrum voor Gelijkheid van Kansen (Centre for Equal 
Opportunities, now called Unia) and the Liga voor de Mensenrechten (the Human 
Rights League), lodged a complaint against some of the organisations which were 
linked to the VB. On 21 April 2004, the Court of Appeal in Ghent sentenced these 
organisations to a fine for racism. Vlaams Blok renamed itself Vlaams Belang 
(Flemish Interest) in order not to be “contaminated” by the verdict. It was also tac- 
tically clever in adopting a name with the same initials so that continuity with the 
“old” VB remained intact. 

None of the strategies aiming at diminishing the appeal of the VB have worked. 
Antoon Roosens, who was a Marxist who believed in Flemish autonomy, saw 
the theory of the Modernisierungsverlierer (the German concept for the “losers 
of modernity”) confirmed. Already, in 2000, he had explained the failure of the 
cordon sanitaire as follows: “The paradox now is that the Vlaams Blok [...] is 
becoming the refuge for the victims of global capitalism [...]. This paradox is the 
direct consequence of the exclusion policy that the ruling classes exert against it.”!° 

Roosens’ analysis was prophetic as far as the different backgrounds of the VB 
voters are concerned. What disturbs civil society is that in recent years, support for 
the VB has shifted from the suburbs of the big cities to the rural areas where there 
are less or hardly any migrants, a sign that right-wing populism is rooted in society 
as a whole. The gap between the political system and citizens has not been closed. 
Among citizens, feelings of anger because of malgoverno (bad government), the 
mismanaged integration of migrants, and a fear of Islamism linger. 

Civil society organisations and left-wing parties fear the normalisation of anti- 
democratic ways of thinking. They therefore consider fighting racism as being 
equivalent to fighting for democracy. Below, some non-governmental organisations 
(NGO) against racism are listed: 


(1) Hand in Hand fights structural racism.% This NGO is creating networks in 
which volunteers and organisations of civil society can cooperate. It tries to 
influence the public, politicians, and the media. One of its more visible actions 
is “Straat zonder Haat” (Street without Hate) in which people can put a poster 
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with this slogan on the window of their houses or apartments. So far, approxi- 
mately 200,000 households have taken this action. 

(2) Kifkif (Berber language for “It is equal”) is a member of the Federatie van 
Mondiale Democratische Organisaties (FMDO, Federation of Mundial 
Democratic Organisations). 


In addition, there exists an independent public institution, called Unia (the former 
Centrum voor Gelijkheid van Kansen mentioned above), which fights discrimin- 
ation and aims to promote equal opportunities. It has a board of 21 directors. The 
Flemish Parliament is entitled to four seats in this federal body: according to the 
election results, two for N-VA, one for the Christian democrats of CD&V, and one 
for the VB. It goes without saying that the latter is sensitive due to the cordon sani- 
taire as well as the aims of the organisation. As a consequence of the discussion, 
these four seats remain empty, while at the same time there are plans to establish 
a Flemish counterpart of Unia. VB considers this to be a manoeuvre to exclude its 
participation”! 


A critical relationship of civil society organisations with the government 


A burgeriniatief Citizens’ Initiative) called Hart boven hard (Heart over hard) was 
founded in September 2014 by about 400 people from the socio-cultural sector. 
These people protested against the austerity policy of the Flemish Government 
which was at that time presided over by Geert Bourgeois (N-VA). As a party of the 
centre right N-VA tends to conduct a more liberal policy in the field of economics 
and to be critical towards the left-wing-orientated cultural sector and civil society. 

The citizens’ movement Hard boven hart won the “Prijs voor de Democratie 
2015” (the Award for the Democracy 2015) for its engagement in “participation, 
broadening of the civil society, democratisation of the society and another world 
view.” Hart boven hard was also critical of the next Flemish Government under 
Jan Jambon (N-VA). The organisation blamed the government for appropriating 
some of the points from the infamous 70-Punten-Plan of the VB, for instance a 
burgerschapstoets (citizen test) that migrants must pass in order to obtain Belgian 
nationality and a trial period of five years for the recognition of a new mosque (the 
VB had demanded that no more mosques be constructed)” 

Debruyne and Van Bouchaute make a case for politicisation of civil society, not 
in the sense that its representatives should act like politicians but in the sense that it 
should disturb the normal system of law and order in the name of emancipation and 
the fight for rights and equality in a democratic society.”* Debruyne and Naert also 
call it “a process of cultivating contradiction, of dissent about how to shape dem- 
ocracy into a feasible society.” The march of Afghan refugees from Brussels to 
Ghent followed by a closing event in De Vooruit in January 2014 was an example 
of putting fundamental equality into practice.” The building in which the progres- 
sive centre of arts, Kunstencentrum VIERNULVIER, is located, has its roots in the 
labour movement.” 
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In an op-ed on 11 October 2019 in the influential Flemish daily De Standaard, 
Stijn Oosterlynck, associate professor for Sociology at the University of Antwerp, 
criticised the Flemish Government for not believing that civil society should play 
a role in fighting the Extreme Right.” He called the federal and regional elections 
of 26 May 2019 another “Black Sunday” as VB got 18 per cent of the (Flemish) 
votes. Oosterlynck noted that the way the political elite was dealing with this new 
“Black Sunday” was different from how they dealt with the one on 24 November 
1991. Back then, the politicians invested in programmes in the poorer city districts 
to remove the breeding ground for right-wing extremism. The civil society created 
a stronger social cohesion there. These measures helped to make these districts 
more resilient. But the VB shifted its field of action from these districts to parts 
of the region that are predominantly middle class. These voters supporting the 
VB are different from those that supported VB in the 1980s and ‘90s. They fear 
uncontrolled migration and Islamism in society in general. Here, the old recipe of 
supporting civil society organisations does not work. According to Oosterlynck, 
the government believes that it does not need civil society to any great extent any- 
more to deal with the problem and instead is relying on policy adjustments. The 
Flemish government cut the subsidies to civil society by as much as 900 million 
euros (out of a total budget of 81.7 billion euros) and abolished or phased out some 
advisory boards of civil society organisations. Thus, the state elected to focus on 
policy instead of on the social cohesion that civil society could provide. The aus- 
terity measures put pressure on civil society. The problem is: what does the system 
of subsidies mean for civil society organisations? Semantically, the word subsidy 
is related to subsidiarity: higher authorities should not perform tasks that are the 
responsibility of lower authorities or, in this case, of actors from civil society; they 
should support these tasks but without organisations becoming a mouthpiece of the 
authorities. Yet some of the organisations have a strong ideological profile and are 
dependent on subsidies at the same time, whereas others are financially independent 
from subsidies but apolitical, for instance the animal rights organisation GAIA. 

The principle of subsidiarity is superseded by the New Public Management 
approach. Under this approach, as Debruyne and Van Bouchaute note, the author- 
ities as principals monitor the “agents” in civil society and link the granting of 
subsidies to efficiency and effectiveness.” Debruyne and Van Bouchaute critically 
remark that if the interaction between authorities and civil society organisations is 
reduced to this, the organisations’ political value shrinks.*° The notions of “good 
governance” and “better spending” of public money would lead to a shift whereby 
a potentially critical civil society with, e.g., the integration sector, is locked up by 
an entity which in Flanders is called an extern verzelfstandigd agentschap (EVA), 
literally an “externally privatized agency”! 

Since July 2013, as part of the framework of the decree on “Integratie- en 
inburgeringsbeleid” (Integration Policy), the Flemish Government has agreed to 
cooperate with so-called participatieorganisaties (participating organisations) like 
the Minderhedenforum (Forum for Minorities) to ensure “empowerment and eman- 
cipation of persons of foreign descent.” The subsidised tasks of this organisation 
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consist of representing these “persons of foreign descent” in front of the Flemish 
authorities, drawing up policy recommendations, and raising awareness among 
local actors for support of initiatives that foster the participation of these persons in 
policy activities. In March 2020, a controversy arose about the Minderhedenforum 
as participatieorganisatie.*? The Forum is an umbrella organisation of recognised 
ethnic-cultural associations in Flanders. Bart Somers, the liberal democrat Flemish 
minister of the Interior and of Integration Policy, withdrew the recognition of 
Minderhedenforum as a participatieorganisatie, stating: “Those who continue 
to organise people of the second and third generation on the base of the ethnic- 
cultural origin of their parents and grandparents are at risk of locking these people 
into stereotypes.” 

Director Landry Mawungu reacted as follows: “For many years we have taken 
on the role of an advocate for the rights of ethnic-cultural minorities. A constructive, 
yet critical and independent voice with twenty years of expertise. Unfortunately, 
these are qualities civil society organisations are not being thanked for.” This reac- 
tion illustrates the fact that tensions between a centre-right Flemish Government 
and civil society continued to exist over the years. 


Conclusion 


The rise of a radical right-wing party like Vlaams Blok (later called Vlaams 
Belang, VB) since the 1990s created a shock in Belgian society. Because of its 
anti-migration programme, the VB was regarded as a threat to democracy and its 
values. The fact that it moreover is an uncompromisingly secessionist party also 
alarmed the establishment of the Belgian state. 

The state as well as civil society organisations tried to counter the VB, on the 
one hand with political and juridical measures, and on the other by mobilising the 
people themselves through street actions and other manifestations. Civil society 
organisations came to life as instruments to bring people together (inspired by 
“social cohesion”) and to fight against “alienation” as a feeling of migrants towards 
society as well as against “bitterness” in those suburbs where ordinary people had 
voted for the VB as a result of daily frustrations. 

After “Black Sunday” — that day in November 1992 when the VB experienced 
its breakthrough in bigger Flemish cities — the Belgian state started to invest in its 
neglected suburbs, where frictions between blue collar people and migrants had 
created a breeding ground for the radical right-wing party. The state also subsidised 
civil society organisations in these “problematic” suburbs aiming at education and 
employment initiatives. The civil society organisations saw it as their task to foster 
social cohesion and close the gap between the political system and those citizens 
who felt alienated from it. 

There are sociologists, like the above-mentioned Pascal Debruyne and Bart 
Van Bouchaute, who deplore that in the last two decades the political role of civil 
society has diminished. They — almost as activists — stand up for a politicisation 
of civil society, not in the sense that its representatives should take up a role that 
matches with that of politicians, but in the sense that the mere existence of civil 
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society organisations should disturb the normal system of law and order in the 
name of emancipation and the fight for rights and equality in a democratic society. 

Yet there are tendencies which stimulate the depoliticising of civil society. As 
far as Flanders is concerned, reduced financing by the Flemish government has 
exerted an external pressure on civil society organisations that work on the integra- 
tion of migrants and newcomers. There also internally exists an inclination towards 
a management model that rewards efficient and effective performance. 

The civil society organisations that were highlighted here are active and 
diverse. They can rely on strong support from engaged citizens against right-wing 
extremism. Although many of them are depoliticised, they nevertheless remain 
strong and active, as issues of democracy and participation remain acute. 
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9 France 


Civil society and the protection of democracy 


Jean-Yves Camus 


This chapter aims to discuss the role of civil organisations in the protection of 
French democracy since the time they were granted legal status (1881). The under- 
lying theoretical question is whether such organisations, which are known today 
in France as “associations” or organisations non-gouvernementales (ONGs) (non- 
governmental organisation, NGOs), fit into David Truman’s disturbance theory.! 
According to Truman’s theory, interest groups form primarily in opposition to other 
interest groups so as to counteract influence in their respective political domains. The 
answer is that civil organisations, and especially non-economic groups presenting 
themselves as public interest groups, were key players in the long-lasting period 
when the Republic, as a regime, had to consolidate and win the final battle against 
the Royalists and the Conservative Right (1870-1914). They even continued this 
fight until the defeat in 1940 resulted in the Vichy regime banning most of the 
NGOs and setting up its own network of organisations. This author, being a spe- 
cialist of the Extreme Right and racism/antisemitism, must admit that he has put 
the emphasis on the role of civil organisations in those domains, that is civil rights 
groups, but a look at the broader picture of NGOs in different domains shows that 
“associations” have significantly contributed to the protection of democracy (and 
still do). However, those who are active on such topics as the environment, par- 
ticipative democracy, and even helping immigrants/refugees or monitoring police 
violence against citizens, do so with a strong dimension of opposing the state and 
not other interest groups with an opposite agenda. This is a consequence of France 
being a highly centralised state, with a growing number of laws which make NGOs a 
necessary tool for the citizen to navigate in this ocean of administrative constraints.” 


Civil society organisations as messengers of Republican values: a 
historical look at their organic link with the Left 


A brief look at history shows that civil society organisations existed before the 
period of 1870 to 1914. Indeed, the French Revolution had granted citizens the 
right to form associations (1790) but both Napoléon I (in 1810) and Napoléon III 
imposed restrictions on forming civil organisations, such as having to ask per- 
mission from the authorities in order to be authorised. As a consequence of those 
restrictions, the real bringing to life of what is known today as civil society can be 
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traced back to the beginning of the Third Republic (1870-1914). One noteworthy 
but barely known historical fact is that after 1830, when the legitimist faction of the 
Royalists was defeated by the liberal faction of King Louis-Philippe, members of 
the legitimist nobility who no longer wanted to serve a government they believed 
was a usurper returned to private life on their estates and played a significant part 
in creating associations devoted to the welfare of the needy, new techniques in agri- 
culture, and local history. 

The Republic was proclaimed in 1870 and was in the hands of Conservatives 
who, from 1871 onwards, had to deal with a monarchist majority in the lower 
house of Parliament, so much so that the possibility of the King coming back to 
the throne existed until 1883, when the legitimate heir of the dynasty decided not 
to accept any compromise with the Republicans. The period up to the First World 
War was that of an intense Kulturkampf between the Republicans from the Centre 
Left (Parti Radical) and the Socialists on the one hand, and the Catholic Church and 
its Conservative allies on the other hand. The Republicans wanted to eradicate reli- 
gious influence in education and among civil servants, especially in higher admin- 
istration and the army. Therefore, legislation passed in 1881-82 gave a monopoly 
to the State-run school system. But the goal of the Republicans, who were faced 
with intense agitation from the nationalist Ligues (Leagues) aiming at establishing 
an authoritarian regime, was broader: they wanted to build a secular State, sep- 
arate Church and State, and get rid of the “reactionary” influence of the clergy. 
It is in this specific context that civil organisations emerged as the allies of the 
Republicans in disseminating the ideas of democracy, freedom of the press, free 
thinking and educating children in line with the values of the French Revolution. 
The Ligue de [Enseignement (League for Teaching, 1866), the Ligue des droits 
de ’Homme (League for Human Rights, 1898), the Grand Orient de France (a 
branch of Continental Freemasonry, founded in 1773) and the Fédération française 
de la Libre-Pensée (French Federation of Free-Thinkers, 1890) were the backbone 
of progressive thinking and paved the way for the Law on Associations (1901, 
still in force) and the separation of Churches and the State (1905). Without the 
help of civil organisations, the political goals of the Republicans would not have 
been achieved, if only because the Conservatives and the Church also maintained 
their own network of grassroots organisations, especially in the rural regions. Civil 
organisations emerged in the broader context of a fight between the Centre Left 
(“Radicaux”) and the Socialists on the one hand; and the Conservatives on the 
very meaning of Republican values and this seems to support Truman’s theory: the 
secular Left and Centre Left wanted to launch a war of ideas in order to get rid of 
what they believed were the “superstitions” of the Church. The Church’s teachings, 
they believed, prevented the individual citizen from achieving his destiny as a man 
who obeys only reason.* The Left used the aforementioned civil organisations as a 
way to spread their philosophy into the regions where free-thinkers and secularists 
were not in the majority and to boost their influence where they were. The goal of 
these organisations was to counter the influence of the Church and of those grassroot 
organisations that were faithful to the Catholic teachings on political and social 
issues, some of which were akin to a right-wing political party (e.g., the Fédération 
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Nationale Catholique during the interwar period and the Action frangaise until the 
Vatican disavowed Maurras in 1926). Civil organisations were at war with those 
on the opposing side, and socioeconomic change, especially in rural areas and with 
the working-class trying to organise itself, provided the context for interest group 
organisation. But the emergence of such groups was also a consequence of a fer- 
ocious fight for political legitimacy between the Republican Progressives and the 
Church-aligned Conservatives in what was really a time of intense civil strife when 
the future of the Republican regime could not be taken for granted. 

In terms of political influence, the golden age of civil organisations for the 
Progressives was certainly the period between 1870 and 1914. The Right included 
many different factions, from Conservatives who favoured the Republican regime 
to Counter-Revolutionary Catholics; Royalists and supporters of the Bonaparte 
imperial dynasty. All of them were conservative in the sense that they supported 
the post-1870 anti-German, Nationalist consensus and valued the social role of 
the Army and the Church as bulwarks against the emerging Socialist “threat.” The 
major means of counterinfluence of the Right was the press — daily newspapers with 
a big circulation such as La Croix (the non-official organ of the Church), Le Soleil, 
L'Echo de Paris, Le Gaulois, and many more local newspapers in the regions. 
The 1881 Law on Freedom of the Press gave a new impetus to politically minded 
publications, the more so because, until 1939, there was no legislation against hate 
speech, meaning nothing stood in the way of very strident, injurious, often anti- 
Semitic articles as well as ferocious attacks on “the corrupt politicians” or on those 
arguing for the necessity to eradicate religion. The Catholic Church had some dif- 
ficulties adapting to the rise in the number of civil associations, if only because 
Catholic congregations were forced to disband (1880 and 1900).5 Nevertheless, 
a significant number of Catholic-minded civil associations were formed, mostly 
to the effect of helping the needy in line with the social doctrine of the Church. 
After the 1905 law on separation of Churches and the State, the Catholic Church — 
now no longer bound to the authorities because the Concordate of 1801 had been 
denounced — was free to launch grassroot associations devoted to re-evangelising 
the masses and setting up its own network of private schools. It should also be 
mentioned that in the French context of the late 19th century, the Right invented 
a type of civil organisation which stood halfway between an “association” and a 
political party, the Ligues. Ligues such as the Ligue des Patriotes (1882), the Ligue 
de la Patrie francaise (1898), and the Ligue d’action francaise (1899), were the 
main channel for disseminating the ideas of the anti-parliamentarian, nationalist, 
authoritarian Right. At a time when political parties as we know them today were 
slowly emerging, the Right was still reluctant to form parties which were seen as 
“factions” undermining the unity of the nation and the Conservatives were still 
clinging to the social hierarchy of old, in which the local notables believed they 
had a moral right and duty to represent the population and keep the masses at bay. 

Assessing this period in relation to our topic, it is clear that civil organisations 
from the Left were a tool used by the political leaders of the Progressives to achieve 
their ultimate goal of secularising the French population and spreading the values 
of 1789 in areas where the Monarchist Right was still in the majority. For the 
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Progressives, such groups were beneficial to French society because they played 
the role of the intermediate bodies Montesquieu and Tocqueville said were neces- 
sary to avoid absolutism’ as well as the cult of the individual citizen — a trademark 
of Jacobinism. The ideologues of the French Revolution wanted the individual to 
have no other loyalty than the one he owes to the nation-state. 


The long march towards constitutional recognition of civil organisations 
as actors of democracy 


Despite having been instrumental in confirming the Republic as the only legit- 
imate form of government and in winning the fight for the secular State, civil 
organisations were still not mentioned in the Constitution. It was not until the 
Constitution of 1946, the preamble to which, in article 6, recognised the trade 
unions, that civil organisations were mentioned. To some extent, this was a reward 
for the key role they played in the French Resistance, fighting both the Nazis and 
the Vichy regime, which promoted Corporatism. The Socialist and Communist 
Left, which in 1946 was in the majority, also aimed to counteract the powerful 
influence of business associations which had, under the previous Republic, tried 
to undermine the progressive reforms of the Cartel des gauches (1924-1928) 
and the Front populaire (1936-1938). A further pivotal development in the role 
of civil organisations came in 1956 when a ruling of the higher administrative 
court, the Conseil d’Etat, confirmed that “freedom of association” is a “funda- 
mental principle of the Republic” in the sense of the 1946 Constitution.” In a 
1971 decision, the Constitutional Court followed in the footsteps of the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction and proclaimed that the freedom to form civil organisations 
is implicitly part of the preamble of the 1958 Constitution.'° Civil organisations 
were now recognised as being necessary in a democracy of checks and balances. 
Yves Mény divides civil organisations into three categories: political-social 
organisations such as political parties; trade unions and business associations 
representing a specific occupation/activity such as trade chambers, agriculture 
chambers, bar associations, medical doctors’ corporations; and “associations” 
proper, working in a wide range of areas such as sports, education, environmental 
concerns, and welfare.!! 

Since 1946, we have seen an evolution in the kind of challenges that trigger 
a particularly strong reaction from civil society. The Cold War era gave birth 
to many civil organisations which sided either with the Communists and their 
“compagnons de route” (second-circle followers) in the intellectual elite, or with 
the anti-Communist Right. This is why in this section, we will deal with the main 
NGOs which represented the pro-Communist fight for human rights on the one 
side, and those NGOs from the Far Right which tried to fight Communist influence 
by explaining that the Communists’ interest in human rights was a scam, designed 
at hiding the subversive action of the party against the French colonial empire and 
the “free world.” 

In the late 1940s, the 1950s, and well up to 1968, the Communist Party was instru- 
mental in launching, financing, and staffing civil organisations which pretended to 
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be trans-partisan but were, in reality, front organisations for the party itself to reach 
out to Progressive intellectuals or Catholic modernists. Organisations such as the 
Mouvement de la Paix (1948) and Mouvement contre le Racisme et pour l'amitié 
entre les peuples (MRAP, 1949)! were created in order to fight the spread of nuclear 
weapons and racism, respectively. However, it is doubtful that they were founded 
with the goal to counteract interest groups with opposite goals. Mouvement de la 
Paix was obviously a propaganda tool of the Communists launched after they broke 
with the governmental coalition (1947). Its real purpose was the dissemination of the 
Soviet’s anti-NATO, anti-American, and anti-European unification agenda (NATO 
was founded in 1949 and the European Defence Community was being discussed 
then). In other words, these civil organisations do not match Truman’s criteria. 
One could argue that they fit into the framework of Robert Salisbury’s theory? that 
group organisers represent a set of benefits which they offer to potential members 
for the cost of joining the group, the benefits being material, solidary, and expres- 
sive. In terms of entrepreneurial skills, the Communist-backed civil organisations 
had an edge, offering jobs to militants who became permanent staff members, 
owning premises in many cities, and giving both militants and permanent staff the 
option of becoming elected officers on a local or even national level. This does not 
imply that the Right ignored civil organisations: in 1950, with the financial help 
of the French secret service, anti-Communist activists launched Paix et Liberté 
(Peace and Freedom) whose goal was to foster the cause of French Indochina 
and the US war in Korea. With money from the business community and later 
on from the United States, the former collaborationist Georges Albertini (1911- 
1983) set up a powerful lobby known as the Bulletin d’études et d’informations 
politiques internationales (BEIPI), which was not only an anti-Communist pub- 
lication but also a kind of private intelligence consultancy group whose task was 
to gather data about Communist subversion and its agents. With the broader goal 
of educating the country’s elites, including army officers, in the social teachings 
of the Catholic Church, a group of laymen influenced by Charles Maurras formed 
the Cité catholique (Catholic City) in 1946 and soon became very influential in 
Conservative circles supporting French Algeria. In the case of BEIPI, entrepre- 
neurial skills and potential rewards were significant, and the organisation played 
a key role in whitewashing former collaborationists and Vichy regime supporters. 
Cité catholique, on the other hand, was a very close-knit, low-profile movement 
whose cells in the army were semi-clandestine. Cité catholique offered few rewards 
and being associated with it was viewed very suspiciously by the hierarchy, at least 
once de Gaulle had taken control of the State (1958). The same can be said about 
the many civil organisations which, both prior to the 1958 Constitution and after, 
took side with the liberation movements in the French colonies. In a sense, they 
rose to prominence at a time when the newly born Fifth Republic tried to silence 
civil society actors — whether they were Communists, Christian Progressives, or 
French citizens of Arab and Berber descent who publicly supported the independ- 
ence of Algeria. The liberation movements were targeted by the State because they 
undermined the actions of the army,'* were close to the Communist party, and were 
labelled as “treasonous.” 
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The blossoming of civil society organisations in a time of decline of 
political parties 


After the colonial period and the 1968 student riots, new concerns emerged which 
gave birth to a huge number of civil organisations. One reason is that, overall, 
French society became more liberal, ultimately leading de Gaulle to leave power 
in 1969. His successor, Georges Pompidou, was replaced after his death by a right 
liberal, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, who, with limited success, initiated the trend 
of appointing figures from the “société civile” to Cabinet positions.“ With refer- 
ence to Mény’s categories, the late 1970s and the 1980s are also an era when what 
he calls “associations proper” gained prominence over traditional political parties 
and trade unions. The number of members of parties and trade unions in France 
is low. Scholars Dominique Andolfatto and Dominique Labbé have shown that 
until 1976, the proportion of unionised workers was between 28 and 30 per cent. 
Between 1978 and 1987, the proportion sunk to 15 per cent and in 1988-2009 
reached its lowest level with 7.5 per cent.!° The figures for membership in pol- 
itical parties cannot always be trusted when they come from party sources but in 
2017, an estimated 71,000 took part in the online vote that was set up by Macron’s 
La République en marche (LREM) to pass the party’s bylaws. At the same time, 
240,000 participated in a similar vote within Mélenchon’s radical Left France 
insoumise. The mainstream Conservative Les Républicains had 145,000 paying 
members in 2017, while the Socialist Party and the then Front national (FN) had 
111,450 and 40,000 respectively." In contrast, figures from the State Institute of 
Statistics (INSEE) show that in 2018, there were 1.3 million “associations” for a 
population of 67.1 million. Among them, 170,000 employed 2.2 million people and 
1.1 million employed none, which means that they must rely on the dedication of 
the 21 million citizens who are active on a voluntary basis.!8 At the same time, the 
amount of public funding allocated to civil organisations dropped from 34 per cent 
to 20 per cent of the organisations’ budgets between 2006 and 2017. 

Exerting influence under such financial constraints, which hit those organisations 
working in the field of social development and integration in the poorer districts 
of big cities especially hard, is no easy task. In order to be successful in achieving 
their objectives and securing a minimum of public subsidies, civil organisations 
have to publish regular reports justifying the use of public funds and detailing what 
they have accomplished. They also have to adjust to a fast-changing political land- 
scape in which the Communist Party retains few municipalities and the Socialist 
Party, the traditional ally of NGOs and associations, is losing ground to the Centre 
Right (LREM) and even to the mainstream Conservatives. In order to stay viable, 
associations need to maintain a working relationship with whatever city council 
majority they are faced with. Associations can no longer align themselves with one 
political faction only as this would, in the longer run, threaten their very existence. 

Here, we need to mention the specific situation that prevailed in the 14 cities that 
were run by mayors from the FN/Rassemblement national from 2014 to 2020. The 
left-wing opposition points to politically motivated decisions by the municipalities 
to make cuts of up to 50 per cent in the public funding of associations and welfare 
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structures. Although it is too early to tell how the only large city, Perpignan, run 
by RN since 2020, will manage to work with civil organisations, it is clear that 
Mayor Louis Aliot is clever enough to avoid discriminating against those who do 
not support his policies. But he also firmly supports a particular ideology, leading 
him to promote and fund a series of events in June 2022 commemorating the repat- 
riation of the pieds-noirs from Algeria — a bias in favour of those who stood for 
Algérie frangaise.* This raises the question of how much civil organisations are 
able to contribute to sustaining democracy. 

Over the last two decades, there has been a considerable amount of activity 
from organisations that support causes such as fighting climate change (e.g., 
Extinction Rebellion) and fighting for the preservation of the environment on a 
local level, with ordinary citizens mobilising on issues such as protecting the sea- 
shore and protesting against 5G antennas and wind farms. Associations/NGOs 
in the field of human rights have also burgeoned within some specific contexts 
(e.g., the campaigns in support of the Uyghurs and, since 24 February 2022, in 
support of Ukraine) while other traditional causes of the Left, such as support for 
fighting Palestinian factions, boycotting Israel?! and being propagandists for such 
authoritarian Leftist regimes as Venezuela and Nicaragua, have lost support. There 
is no doubt that in the field of antiracism and the fight against anti-Semitism, civil 
organisations have lost the impetus they had in the 1980s when the FN came to 
the forefront of French political debate. Organisations such as SOS Racisme, le 
Manifeste contre le Front national, and the far-left Ras’! Front network covered 
the whole territory with active local branches and, at least in the case of SOS 
Racisme, enjoyed political and financial support from the Socialist government.” 
In some cases, Robert Salisbury’s theory of interest groups seems fit to describe 
the role of the aforementioned groups: the entrepreneur/organiser invests in a set of 
benefits which they offer to potential members, at the prize of joining the group,” 
the reward being, in many cases, opening the door to a political career or high civil 
service position which would have been more difficult to attain. I would like to 
make two points here with regard to Truman’s disturbance theory. The first is that 
the aforementioned organisations formed in response to a political threat: the rise 
in racist incidents?* and the success of FN in the polls, not as a response to a threat 
from civil organisations supporting the “French to the French” policy of FN, which 
in fact are very few and have a very limited membership. The second point is that 
the NGOs which burgeoned in the 1980s with the intent of stopping the rise of FN 
missed their goal because they believed FN was seen by voters as a fascist or even 
Nazi party, and they subsequently rallied around the condemnation of the party on 
the ground of moral values, thus keeping the response of civil society away from 
what seems to be the most effective answer to extreme-right parties: countering the 
proposals of FN with public policies, legislation, and effective grass-roots polit- 
ical action that fosters dialogue and implements educational or social engineering 
actions. 

Finally, one needs to keep in mind the difference between the means used in 
Germany in order to counter extremism, and those used in France. While both 
countries are democracies, the German legal framework draws a clear-cut line 
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between those who accept democracy and those who oppose it. As Laumond 
shows,” the institutional framework (polity) includes instruments of public action 
(policy) such as the Verfassungsschutz, and those means of public action feed the 
debate on extremism within the political arena. On the opposite, according to the 
same author, in France the definition of extremism is not specified in constitutional 
law and depends on what political parties define as such. The instruments of public 
action, e.g., the police and the intelligence agencies, do not fight extremism as such 
but focus on law enforcement, that is preventing and cracking down on violence. In 
such a context, there is little will from the Government to cooperate with antiracist 
NGOs, unless they are totally aligned with the broader political agenda of the party 
in power. The decline of antiracist NGOs can partly be explained this way: without 
recognition and rewards, militants drop out or switch to another form of militancy. 


A growing political rift between civil society organisations: the case of the 
antiracist movement 


Antiracist organisations were set up under a top-to-bottom strategy and had little 
impact on marginalised communities. A minority within the Muslim population in 
particular was quite reluctant to trust leaders of organisations they saw as being a 
tool of the State to control them and starting around 1981, when the Left came into 
power, grassroots NGOs emerged which were often launched by social workers 
who understood the need for the generation of immigrants who were born in France 
to fight for equal rights and citizenship.”° Those organisations were in competi- 
tion with NGOs operating nationwide, such as SOS-Racisme, with the support 
of the Socialist Government. One specificity of SOS-Racisme was that among 
its founders and leaders were people from various ethnic, social, and political 
backgrounds, with a high proportion of young Jews and the support of prominent 
Jewish intellectuals such as Bernard-Henri Lévy. SOS-Racisme was thus seen as a 
“Jewish-dominated” organisation by some disgruntled activists with an immigrant 
Muslim background?’ and, starting with the Second Intifada, a deep and lasting rift 
divided the antiracist movement on the issue of the Israeli-Palestine conflict.?% The 
various antiracist NGOs remained in goods terms and launched common actions as 
long as the FN was their common enemy. The anti-FN coalition encompassed very 
diverse organisations from the Far Left (Communist-led) Mouvement contre le 
Racisme et pour |’ Amitié entre les Peuples (MRAP) and the traditionally Socialist- 
leaning Ligue des droits de Homme (LDH) to the moderate to the pro-Israel 
Ligue internationale contre le Racisme et l’antisemitisme (LICRA). However, the 
rise of political Islam, the controversy over the topic of the rise of anti-Semitism,” 
the issue of anti-Semitism among immigrants of the second and third generations,*° 
and the controversy surrounding the use of “Islamophobia™! as a legitimate con- 
cept have torn the antiracist movement apart to the point where cooperation among 
those associations is now non-existent. The emergence of civil organisations from 
the Muslim community,’ covering the whole spectrum of activities from religion 
to welfare, sports, and support for discriminated people such as the Rohingyas, 
is also a new challenge for the protection of democracy, as those NGOs are often 
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suspected of being connected with radical Islam and several of them have been 
banned on that ground.” This is to be understood in the specific context of French 
“laïcité” (secularism), which is a hotly debated topic, the more so because, so far, 
the French State has failed in its attempts to organise the Muslim religion along the 
lines which have been successful with Christianity and Judaism after the Law on 
Separation was passed.*4 

The rise in Salafi/Wahabi/Muslim Brotherhood-oriented activity and the massive 
terror attacks in 2015-2016 have triggered two opposing responses affecting 
NGOs. On the one side: the State and the intelligence community keep an eye on 
supposedly radical organisations® and on the other side, civil rights organisations 
such as MRAP and Ligue des droits de Homme, together with left-wing political 
parties, incriminate State Islamophobia as the cause of repression of the allegedly 
radical NGOs.” The demonstration against “Islamophobia” which took place in 
Paris on 10 November 2019 at the initiative of personalities from the Green Party 
and Radical Left and the now-banned Collectif contre l’islamophobie en France 
(CCIF) was the culmination of strife between the antiracist NGOs, so that the ideo- 
logical gap between “secularists” and “multiculturalists” seems to be unbridgeable 
and weakens the civil rights movement.” 


Conclusion 


The contribution of civil organisations to democracy is huge. They are partners of 
the State in agencies that are in charge of fighting racism such as the Commission 
nationale consultative des droits de l’homme and the Delegation interministérielle 
à la lutte contre le Racisme, l'antisémitisme et la haine anti-LGBT (DILCRAH). 
They are included in each and every national consultation of economic, social, 
and cultural actors, either prior to enacting legislation or in case of a social crisis. 
The question is, do they still represent the expectations of the citizens? Do they 
still attract those who want the State to listen to their grievances and expectations 
for change? The Gilets jaunes (Yellow Vests) movement which started in October 
2018 and the anti-vaccination protests which emerged in 2020 following the lock- 
down were not structured along the traditional line of civil organisations leading 
protests. They did not have a leader nor, in case of the Yellow Vests, a clear agenda. 
Civil organisations are challenged by more spontaneous forms of mobilisation, and 
this is also a challenge for the State as the usual doctrines of keeping law and order 
do not apply to the new forms of demonstrations and contestation. 
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10 England 


Strengthening democracy between the state 
and society — the example of the Big Society 
programme 


Isabelle-Christine Panreck 


From role model to cautionary tale? 


Parliamentary democracy in England has deep historical roots. Unsurprisingly, the 
English system has been regarded as exemplary for the continent, particularly after 
the disaster of the Second World War. In the 1960s, it was the German scientist and 
intellectual Dolf Sternberger who saw England as the birthplace of liberal democ- 
racy. The Federal Republic of Germany, founded in 1949, should — according to 
Sternberger — be modelled on the English system’s main tenets: the voting system, 
parliamentary methods, and the commitment to liberal and democratic values in 
society.! 

Some 50 years later, David Cameron arrived at a very different conclusion; he 
spoke of a “broken British society” in need of being “mended” which reflected 
the Conservatives’ pessimism towards the current constitution. He believed liberal 
democracy in the United Kingdom was clearly being tested, among other things, by 
the terrorist attacks from inside and outside the country which, in his view, not only 
threatened the political system but also social cohesion. Cameron’s “Big Society” 
programme highlighted the importance of a strong civil society and its task to 
shape liberal democracy in the UK, first and foremost in England. He envisioned 
a renewed British society shaped by civic actors and a rather lean state? which was 
based, as I will argue, on the assumption that terrorism evolves from extremism as 
a symptom and consequence of deep-rooted societal and political factions and a 
lack of social cohesion in British society. 

The idea of the Big Society did not come from nowhere, as England has a long 
history of volunteering and shared responsibilities between state and society. Still, 
the relationship between state and society has been a long-standing subject of con- 
flict. The historian Geoffrey Finlayson has described this relation as a “moving 
frontier” initially introduced by Lord Beveridge.’ In the 19th and 20th centuries, 
volunteering came to be seen as a citizen’s duty as well as a pillar of the liberal 
welfare state: “[W Jith a view to the military constitution as well as to social charity, 
the British liked to define the willingness to volunteer as a national virtue.”* With 
the aim of overcoming social divisions and motivating young people to serve 
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the community, the initiative “Volunteering Matters” (before 2015: Community 
Service Volunteers) was launched as early as 1962.5 

Though political visions are mainly promises with rather vague roadmaps, the 
Big Society is a discursive condensation of political ideas concerning the influence 
of governmental efforts to make democracy work. The vision offers insights into 
the Tories’ vision of a future Britain which has been shaped by former ideological 
battlefields, particularly Thatcherism versus New Labour from the 1980s to 2000s, 
and past key events such as riots and terrorist attacks which called into question 
the constitution and condition of society and democracy. As such “troubles” de- 
escalated in the 1990s and the Good Friday Agreement was reached in 1998, 
British democracy benefited from a temporary respite, but the Islamist-motivated 
terrorist attacks in the first decade of the new millennium brought the question of 
the stability of democracy back into focus. 

My main argument is that the Big Society is a continuation of efforts to con- 
tain threats to democracy from inside and outside the country. Yet Cameron’s Big 
Society is also a product of Conservative thinking in the long term and a reaction 
to cumulative national debt in the short term — a situation worsened by the financial 
crisis of 2009. Whereas the fight against terrorism from the outside was initiated by 
9/11, the 7/7 bombings in 2005 brought about a shift in perspective in England. The 
August riots in 2011 were tailwind to the then-prominent idea of Big Society. Since 
2001, the state has tried to embrace an anti-terrorism strategy aiming to strengthen 
governmental and non-governmental efforts to counter terrorist threats. In 2010, 
the strategy was expanded to look not only at terrorism but at extremism as the 
breeding ground for terrorism. The state’s efforts to protect democracy were two- 
fold: it sought to deradicalise those already drawn into terrorist networks and to 
develop a more general strategy to strengthen democracy, mainly on the local level. 

The following argumentation is outlined in four parts: I start with a brief look 
at the relationship between state and society under New Labour, a turning point 
as well as a link between Thatcherism in the 1980s and Cameronism after 2010. 
Then I turn to Cameron’s Big Society and analyse the central ideas of strengthening 
democracy as well as criticism directed at the programme. Finally, I analyse to 
what extent the ideas of the Big Society have survived their political advocate by 
giving a brief outlook at the follow-up programmes of the Shared Society under 
Theresa May. 


New Labour’s Third Way and communitarian approach in 1997 


Amidst the structural crisis of welfare and democracy in the 1990s, New Labour 
took over the government from exhausted and internally torn Tories. New Labour’s 
campaign for a communitarian understanding of society also found support beyond 
party lines. What went down in history books as the “Third Way” took key aspects 
of Conservative politics from the 1980s — free market individualism, duties of 
active citizenship — and gave them a new, social democratic veneer: civil responsi- 
bility and partnership with the state, listening to the needs and views of others, and 
working for a “fair” society.‘ 
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Despite the Conservative Party’s benevolence and imitation of the Third Way in 
Europe (here I am thinking of the Social Democrat and Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany from 1998 to 2005, Gerhard Schröder), New Labour’s 
attempt to create a partnership between state and society can be considered one of 
the most contested visions after the fall of the Iron Curtain in 1989. Jane Lewis’ 
assessment of 2005 stands for many: 


Currently, partnerships are not equal and may increasingly involve providers that 
are not particularly different; indeed it is very hard for it to be otherwise in the 
context of a market-driven mixed economy of welfare, where the role of local 
partnerships may consist largely of managing the local market for services.’ 


The debate on state and society gained momentum when the 2005 London 
bombings and the debate on home-grown terrorism led the Labour government to 
make further efforts to strengthen and protect democracy. The government decided 
to combine its programmes to strengthen democracy with its counter-terrorism 
measures. It comprises the four steps: “Pursue” (thwarting terrorist attacks), 
“Protect” (expanding protective measures), “Prepare” (minimising the excesses of 
terrorist incidents if they are not prevented), and “Prevent.”® 

The Labour government’s Prevent directive implemented in 2006/2007 was par- 
ticularly controversial in that it sought to remove the breeding ground for terrorist 
tendencies while at the same time strengthening social cohesion and the commitment 
to democracy.” Under Prevent I, local decision-makers under the auspices of the 
Department for Communities and Local Government (DCLG) received substantial 
amounts of funding, most of which they could allocate to civil society actors at 
their own discretion. The primary goal was to prevent young people from slipping 
into terrorism by offering extracurricular education — the extent to which the state- 
funded civil society actors respected basic democratic values was of secondary 
importance. The programme was met with criticism: Because it linked “internal 
security,” “integration,” and the goal of promoting a “mainstream” Islam, it roused 
the fear that the state was striving for police surveillance of Muslim communi- 
ties. Secondly, it seemed grotesque to some voices that the state should promote 
civil society groups that had little in common with the much-vaunted democratic 
values. For example, under Prevent I, support had been extended to Salafist groups, 
provided they had not come into conflict with the law and did not show any pro- 
pensity to violence, as they were seen as having the potential to save young people 
from terrorism. 


From Big Government to Big Society: David Cameron 2010 to 2016 


Turning to the breeding grounds: strengthening of democracy to combat extremism 


The Prevent policy took a new direction after the change of government to the 
Liberal-Conservative coalition in 2010. Responding to criticism that it was 
too focused on (violent) Islamism, the government broadened the conceptual 
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understanding of extremism under Prevent IL. The 2015 counter-extremism strategy 
defined extremism as “the vocal or active opposition to our fundamental values, 
including democracy, the rule of law, individual liberty and the mutual respect 
and tolerance of different faiths and beliefs.” The strategy is explicitly directed 
against neo-Nazism, Islamophobia, anti-Semitism, and Islamist extremism. 
The latter is considered the most significant. Many scholars have criticised this 
understanding as vague, subjective, and opaque.'? Until today, the criticism is loud 
that the strategy is particularly focused on Muslim communities and leads to the 
monitoring and surveillance of Muslim students under the Prevent duty in schools 
ignoring the growing threat by extreme right-wing ideologies." 

The value-driven definition understands extremism as the negation of liberal- 
democratic values, but the close link between terrorism and extremism remains 
strong to this day: extremism is considered dangerous because it creates an atmos- 
phere in which terrorism can flourish. Islamism still carries weight today, especially 
in the public debate.'> In addition, the coalition separated state measures to protect 
democracy: measures of de-radicalisation were distinguished from measures to 
promote democracy.! The latter was supported by a new vision for the country 
which was to disperse power to civil society — Cameron dished the term “Third 
Sector”!” — and to redefine the state’s role in the strengthening of democracy and 
its preventive protection. 


Making democracy work: the Big Society 


As early as 2005, Tory leader Cameron hinted at his vision of a relationship 
between state and society based on the diversification of power and the valorisation 
of the local level.'® He wanted to counter Labour’s “Big Government” with “Big 
Society.” Underpinned by the works of think tank chairman Phillip Blond” and 
Tory MP Jesse Norman,” Cameron developed the idea of Big Society in the course 
of the campaigns before the 2010 general election. Only a renewed commitment 
to fairness, social responsibility, and participation would be able to mend the 
“broken” British society.?! 

As Cameron explained, the aim is not to shrink the state but to redefine its role 
in the political sphere. To help get the programme started, the state would activate 
and motivate small communities to fulfil the democratic promise of equality and 
freedom: 


We will use the state to help stimulate social action, helping social enterprises to 
deliver public services and training new community organisers to help achieve 
our ambition of every adult citizen being a member of an active neighbourhood 
group.” 


The Big Society was designed to “mend” the “broken” British society by addressing 
the threats to social cohesion but also everyday crime, referred to as “anti-social 
behaviour”? 
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The attempted valorisation of the local went hand in hand with a reform of 
public service and local accountability. In the original plan, social initiatives were 
given the opportunity to found schools (“free schools”) or to run public institutions 
such as libraries. Once a year, the achievements were to be celebrated during 
a “Big Society Day.””* Emphasis was placed on young people, whom the state 
was now supposed to actively enable to participate democratically and to assume 
responsibility: 


We will introduce a National Citizen Service. The initial flagship project will 
provide a programme for 16-year-olds to give them a chance to develop the skills 
needed to be active and responsible citizens, mix with people from different 
backgrounds, and start getting involved in their communities.” 


The Liberal-Conservative government’s paper “Building the Big Society” reaffirmed 
the goal of vitalising “disconnected” regions in particular and counteracting social 
deprivation. One strategy was to train community organisers to help newly formed 
neighbourhood groups get started with local projects. To finance them, the govern- 
ment initiated the bank Big Society Capital, which was funded by dormant bank 
accounts.”° 


The National Citizen Service (NCS) 


When large numbers of people, especially young people, took part in violent 
protests in London, Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester between 6 
and 11 August 2011, the prime minister’s concern for social cohesion came to the 
fore.” The National Citizen Service was supposed to counteract discontent and 
social polarisation and strengthen the commitment to democracy. What started as a 
pilot project in 2010 was consolidated as a permanent component of youth policy 
in 2017. 

Financed and initiated by the state, nine civil society project partners put the 
idea into practice.” They worked together with around 300 local organisations 
specialising in youth work. Although the number of participants fell short of 
expectations in the first few years, the programme has recorded high growth rates. 
Between 2015 and 2016, the number of participants jumped by 23 per cent to 
93,000. For the 2020/21 funding phase, the programme aimed to attract 360,000 
young people from England and Northern Ireland. The cost per person was 
considered high: in 2016, it was £1,863. The level of awareness for the NCS among 
young people was 55 per cent in the same year. A total of 32 per cent were from 
“minority ethnic groups.” Further, compared to the general population, the propor- 
tion of young people from disadvantaged contexts is high.*° 

The programme created opportunities for meetings and interactions in four 
steps which all took place mainly in the holidays after grade 11: a five-day 
summer camp that focused on building physical and team skills; a five-day stay 
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at a university campus to equip youth with skills for an independent life; 60 hours 
spent on a social project in the local community, often involving fundraising or 
organising a festival; and finally a two-hour celebration for participants and their 
families”! 

The government’s objective was to anchor the NCS as an element of civic edu- 
cation in the lives of all young people, so the NCS claimed to be nothing less than 
a rite of passage to responsible citizenship: 


The Trust is working hard to ensure NCS becomes a rite of passage that is a 
normal part of growing up, helping to equip and empower generations of young 
people. This is achieved by bringing young people together in a shared experi- 
ence for two or four weeks to design and deliver their own community action 
projects — building their confidence in what they can achieve, developing their 
character and bridging social divides. By offering young people an innovative 
and engaging shared experience, NCS helps them to become better individuals 
and, in turn, better citizens.*? 


In spring 2023, the government announced a realignment of the programme which 
includes in addition to the away from home experiences, also local community 
experiences and online experiences.*? 


Community Organisers Programme 


As a pillar of the Big Society, the Community Organisers Programme (2011-2015) 
was designed to prevent social polarisation and fragmentation and to open up space 
for local initiatives, especially in deprived communities. The starting point was 
the government’s observation that many local communities were not sufficiently 
organised to address their problems and challenges on their own. People shared 
similar concerns but were pessimistic that the shared concerns could be tackled 
together. The Community Organisers Programme was designed to fill this gap. 
Different from the NCS, it is aimed mainly at adults.*4 

The state’s role was to help get the programme started: it provided the idea 
and financial support for the community organisers in the first year, after which 
they were supposed to find their own sources of funding. In practice, however, the 
majority of community organisers continued to receive state funding after the ini- 
tial period. The 500 community organisers and 4,500 community volunteers also 
received training to prepare them for their practical work. Although the idea of 
community organisers is widespread in the USA and South America,* the design 
of this programme and the state involvement within the framework of the Big 
Society went beyond existing concepts. 

The two central candidates to implement the programme were Citizens UK and 
Locality. Founded in 1989, Citizens UK defines itself as a corrective to politicians, a 
forum for new ways of participation, and a cultivator of activist strategies. Locality, 
which emerged in 2011 from a merger of The British Association of Settlements 
and Social Action Centres (BASSAC) and the Development Trusts Association 
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(DTA), had already been active in the community for years and focused on building 
relationships and setting processes in motion. In the end, Locality was awarded the 
contract together with its training partner RE:generate.?’ 

As the state maintained small-scale supervision, the community organisers’ 
actual working practices in the communities varied although there was a general 
emphasis on “listening.”*® Shared activities were part of the programme’s four- 
stage approach: First, community organisers made contact with different people, 
for example through door-to-door visits, by approaching people in cafés, or by 
networking through friends and family. In this first stage, listening was the cen- 
tral task in order to get an overview of pressing problems in the neighbourhood. 
During this process, the contact details of the individuals were recorded. From 
the numerous individual conversations, community organisers were able to form 
clusters. In the third stage, the clusters were invited to meet in small groups at 
one of the participants’ homes or at a community venue and were encouraged to 
exchange ideas. The main idea was to listen to the other members of the commu- 
nity. It was only in the fourth stage that a community holding team was formed 
from the smaller groups. The team was to develop concrete plans for future events 
or small projects.” 

After the end of the programme in 2015, the initiative led to the legacy organ- 
isation, The Company of Community Organisers (COLtd), which supported at 
least 27 neighbourhood projects and was to take over the training of community 
organisers. From 2017 to 2020 the project had been funded by the Office for 
Civil Society as part ofthe Community Organisers Expansion Programme which 
aimed to establish a community organising network in England and promote 
neighbourhood projects:*° “We want to see a future where community organising 
underpins a vibrant democracy and is sparking a diversity of local conversations 
in the most ‘left behind’ and socio-economically deprived communities.”*! To 
achieve its goal, the registered charity relied not only on state funding but also 
on cooperation with actors from civil society and business.” During the lock- 
down periods in 2020 and 2021, the project shifted its focus to digital offerings 
to support initiatives which aimed to cushion the social inequalities as a conse- 
quence of the COVID-19 pandemic. From 2022 on, a more international perspec- 
tive was adopted as well as a campaign to listen to the needs of those organised 
in the network. The network’s projects are thereby influenced by cross-border 
crises, e.g. the war in Ukraine and the related cost of living crisis. Funding was 
received by varying sources, e.g. the National Lottery and the Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation.“ 


Criticism: an extended Third Way in a new guise? 


Criticism of the Big Society vision was manifold. Some found it to be merely a con- 
vincing campaign manoeuvre preceding the elections in 2010. Others complained 
about a “neoliberal” agenda which extended and amplified New Labour’s Third 
Way. This agenda was hidden in the shadow of the 2009 financial and sover- 
eign debt crisis and the associated austerity measures introduced by the British 
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government.“ The temporal overlap of the two sets of measures gave rise to the 
suspicion that the aim was not so much to promote social cohesion and democracy 
but rather to dismantle the state and leave the costs of social reproduction to the 
unpaid forces of civil society. Some authors even challenged the government’s 
definition of the problem, claiming that England did not face a crisis of social par- 
ticipation but of state responsibility. In this view, the Big Society ran the risk of 
further weakening isolated regions through the withdrawal of the state.*° 

For Alain Finlayson, the Big Society was a consequence of Cameron’s scepti- 
cism of the state’s competences to solve social challenges. According to Finlayson, 
Cameron’s Big Society decentralised state power even though the state was in 
charge of initiating the transformation of society.“ As Nicholas Deakin reflects, 
the Big Society is an idea too narrow to actually change society. The individual 
programmes might strengthen volunteering but do not address society as a whole. 
He finds that the programme lacks vision. Peter North is less pessimistic. He 
recognises advantages in the vision of Big Society but considers the financial 
underpinning for implementation to be slim regarding the programme’s ambitious 
aims.” 

The stigma of high costs is attached to the National Citizen Service in par- 
ticular.°® Its ability to promote social cohesion and fundamental British values is 
undermined by the devolution that has taken place in the UK since the late 1990s. 
While devolution was hardly a factor in relations between the state and civil society 
during the Labour governments, this changed with the change of government in 
2010. According to Pete Alcock, Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland have since 
oriented themselves less towards England, which has increased the heterogeneity 
of politics in the field of civil society.” This seems to hold true at least with regard 
to the dissemination of the National Citizen Service. When it was launched in 
2011, it was only accessible to participants in England; it only became accessible in 
Northern Ireland in 2015. Wales ventured a pilot project in 2014, but Scotland was 
not planning to implement it. However, if parts of the country fail to join the pro- 
gramme, the meaning of the word “national” in National Citizen Service remains 
open to interpretation. 

Further, the state is suspected of having an inappropriate influence on the con- 
tent of the programme. In the eyes of critics, young people learn social commitment 
but not how to intervene in the political process as responsible citizens. In short, the 
Big Society fosters docile and streamlined citizens.” 

Like the Big Society in general, the Community Organisers Programme has 
been criticised as yet another means to exploit local initiatives in a neoliberal 
manner, one which has already been used by New Labour. Fisher and Dimberg 
emphasise, however, that secondary to the government’s intention, it was the 
Community Organisers Programme that opened up space for civil society exchange 
at the micro level to bring about grassroots change. Unlike New Labour’s Third 
Way, the programme had after all also trained and (at least temporarily) employed 
people. Because of the enormous freedom in implementation, there were oppor- 
tunities for individual community organisers to bring about change "2 The authors 
do not entirely dismiss the criticism of the neoliberal slant when they say it “was 
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obviously put together and implemented with great haste by a regime hoping to 
buffer the fallout from austerity cuts.” 

In practice, problems appeared when the individual conversation was to be trans- 
ferred into a social framework. While participants were happy to talk to community 
organisers or to participate individually, they were less willing to invite groups to 
their homes or to become active members. Community organisers also found it 
difficult to network with other social projects in the local community. Because of 
their lack of knowledge of the specific social space, there was a risk that duplicate 
structures would be established or already-existing relationships disrupted.* 

Can it be said that the Community Organisers Programme was a success? The 
evaluation carried out by IPSOS for the government in 2015 concluded that while 
the programme had mobilised many people and celebrated successes on a small 
scale, it had not brought about the promised social change on a large scale. The 
research team therefore recommended lowering expectations for future projects 
and building on the strength of concrete, small-scale projects.*” 


Did the Big Society survive its political advocate? From Cameron’s 
“Big Society” to May’s “Shared Society” 


Did the Big Society survive Cameron? The Big Society already had implemen- 
tation problems during Cameron’s first term in office. Plans for a national “Big 
Society Day” were dropped by the coalition government.” The proposal of giving 
workers time off for volunteering was occasionally brought up but has not caught 
on.” In addition to a few Free Schools,“ what has survived from the Big Society’s 
grand vision are the initiatives to educate young people in citizenship through the 
National Citizen Service — at least in England — and (with some limitations) the 
Community Organisers Programme nl 

The Big Society slowly disappeared from the Tories’ rhetoric. While their pro- 
gramme for the 2015 elections still clung to the idea of the Big Society, for example 
via the promise of three days off for the purpose of volunteering,” the term was 
missing from the post-Cameron 2017 and 2019 programmes® despite the fact 
that Cameron’s successor in office, Theresa May, was a close companion. He had 
appointed her between 2005 and 2010 as Shadow Home Secretary and during his 
terms in office as Home Secretary. Though she supported the Big Society during 
that time, she did not take it up as acting Prime Minister. Her vision of a “Shared 
Society” was based on a strong volunteering sector which should certainly receive 
support from the state. Pride in the long tradition of volunteering in England shines 
through when she says: “We are a country built on the bonds of family, commu- 
nity and citizenship and there is no greater example of the strength of those bonds 
than our great movement of charities and social enterprises.” Like Cameron, May 
distanced herself from Thatcher’s individual-centred policies when she insisted on 
the communitarian character of British society. In order for citizens to be able to 
take on responsibility in their communities, there is now a need for a state that 
fights structural inequality. Here she seemed to be poaching, perhaps even more 
strongly than New Labour, from the left: 
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Governments have traditionally been good at identifying — if not always 
addressing — such problems. However, the mission I have laid out for the 
government — to make Britain a country that works for everyone and not just 
the privileged few — goes further. It means more than fighting these obvious 
injustices. It means acknowledging and addressing the everyday injustices that 
too many people feel too.‘ 


Like Cameron, May aimed to overcome divisions and strengthen social cohe- 
sion. More clearly than her predecessor, she was targeting families and the lower 
middle class who fear deprivation. She also did not want to forget the younger 
ones, which is why she promised to (and eventually did) strengthen the National 
Citizen Service. Unlike Cameron, she saw the new role of government not only 
in initiating but also in managing social processes: 


This means a government rooted not in the laissez-faire liberalism that leaves 
people to get by on their own, but rather in a new philosophy that means gov- 
ernment stepping up — not just in the traditional way of providing a welfare state 
to support the most vulnerable, as vital as that will always be. But actually in 
going further to help those who have been ignored by government for too long 
because they don’t fall into the income bracket that makes them qualify for wel- 
fare support. 7) 


She understood her “great meritocracy’ as a society in which commitment to 
one’s own well-being as well as to the well-being of one’s neighbours pays off, 
whether in the family or in the local community. To put it briefly: where the market 
fails, the state must intervene. 

May’s short time in office makes it less fruitful to examine to what extent her 
vision has translated into concrete programmes. As mentioned above, she kept her 
word and continuously anchored the National Citizen Service in extracurricular 
democracy education. While her idea of the state went beyond Cameron’s in that 
she saw it not only as an initiator but also as a manager — parallels to New Labour 
are evident here — the basic idea of a society that tackles social problems through 
volunteering and local organisations is a similar one, which is why the programme 
has been accused of having a neoliberal slant similar to that of the Big Society. 
Despite the rhetorical differences, Espiet-Kielty recognises a line of continuity 
from Thatcher to Cameron to May with regard to individual responsibility and the 
state’s treatment and definition of the “poor.” Still, only fragments of the grand 
vision of the Big Society survived the resignation of its advocating Prime Minister. 
Closely associated with the person David Cameron, the programme was neither 
revived by May nor by the following Prime Ministers — despite the fact that Boris 
Johnson, Liz Truss, and Rishi Sunak all formed Conservative governments. Only 
the scaled-down version of the NCS and the Community Organisers Programme 
survived Cameron, and their significance is much less influential than originally 
planned. 
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Conclusion 


The protecting and strengthening of democracy is a permanent task which transcends 
generations. As democracy not only relies on governmental programmes but also 
on a strong and vibrant civil society, the relationship between the state and civil 
society, and its continuities and changes are of particular interest. This chapter 
analysed this unstable relationship using the example of the “Big Society.” 

Under Cameron, the efforts to protect democracy were split into programmes to 
deradicalise extremists and to build community and make democracy stronger. He 
thereby continued New Labour’s efforts to tackle “home-grown” and “external” 
terrorist threats to the UK. Still, this separation was distinct from Labour’s measures 
which intermingled anti-terrorism policies with community building and social 
cohesion. This development went hand in hand with the Conservative’s strategy 
to expand the definition of terrorism to extremism, which is understood to be the 
breeding ground of terrorism. The Tories’ visions in the field of the strengthening 
of democracy — Cameron’s Big Society and (though less prominent) May’s Shared 
Society — tried to enhance the feeling of togetherness, responsibility for oneself and 
others, and the capacity to act in the local community to dry up the breeding ground 
for hostility to democracy. But the Big Society was not much more than a “castle 
in the air,” had only little impact in practice, and was met with huge criticism in 
the academic discourse, particularly because of its neoliberal impregnation and the 
state’s strong role in defining the programme’s goals. 

This chapter could not paint the whole picture of measures to strengthen and pro- 
tect democracy in the UK, but with its focus on England and Cameron’s Big Society 
it outlined the historical and cultural background as well as the consequences for 
the relationship of civil society and the state in this particular case study. While 
Cameron focused more on the reorganisation of local engagement and volunteering 
with the state helping to get programmes started, May addressed social inequality 
and the resulting hurdles more strongly, but without emphasising power relations 
along the lines of “race,” “class,” and “gender.” She focused on the hurdles pre- 
dominantly facing the lower middle class. In abstract terms, the state’s role can 
be described as providing help to get started (Cameron) and to manage capaci- 
ties (May): the state is the author of a broad idea (both) and a civil society which 
organises and carries out programmes. In consequence, civil society appears rather 
an executive organ of state programmes than an independent actor. While this 
approach decreases civil society’s autonomy, the state’s efforts are too weak to 
actually challenge ingrained hurdles to enable equal opportunities. 
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11 Transnational cooperation 
between anti-extremist civil society 
organisations in Europe 


Miroslav Mares 


Introduction 


Anti-extremist policy has become a matter of international and transnational 
cooperation in which civic society organisations are also active. The reason for 
this is that extremism in its various forms has a significant transnational dimen- 
sion and various countries, nations, and transnational entities share similar anti- 
extremist values. In this contribution, I will describe and analyse transnational 
cooperation of civil democratic organisations in the field of countering extremism 
in Europe, an issue whose significance has been underestimated in the research into 
counter-extremism and protection of democracy as well as into transnational and 
international relations. Research on international relations deals intensively with 
the role of non-governmental organisations (NGOs),' however, not in the field of 
counter-extremism and protection of democracy. 

In this chapter, I will first outline the analytical framework which reflects the 
complicated character of how counter-extremism, transnational relations, and ties 
between the governmental and non-governmental sphere are conceptualised. I will 
then summarise the historical development of how extremism is countered trans- 
nationally and describe the most significant recent forms. Finally, I will present a 
case study to provide a deeper explanation and understanding of the contemporary 
challenges of transnational anti-extremist cooperation. 


Conceptualisation of transnational cooperation of civil society against 
extremism 


If we want to conceptualise the term anti-extremism within the context of civil 
society engagement, we should first briefly define the term extremism. In this 
chapter, extremism is understood as the antithesis to the democratic constitutional 
state.” Anti-extremism, then, means activities specifically aimed at weakening or 
eliminating extremism or a specific form of extremism. Anti-extremist activities 
can be provided at the governmental as well as non-governmental level and by 
repressive (e.g., the limitation of freedom of speech for extremists), accommoda- 
tive (e.g., inviting an extremist party into government with the aim of disrupting 
its protest potential), or discursive means (e.g., narratives against extremist 
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propaganda). In my conceptualisation, anti-extremism does not require acceptance 
of the term extremism. One significant criterion for the labelling of anti-extremism 
(anti-Communism, anti-Fascism, etc.) is a focus on phenomena that can be 
subsumed under this term by independent researchers. Anti-extremism can be part 
of the broader category of democracy protection if the anti-extremist actors act 
in favour of democratic constitutional statehood. Democracy protection includes 
activities to maintain and strengthen the democratic constitutional order, including 
supporting a constitutional “checks and balances” system, democratic education, 
external alliances with democratic states, etc. Supporting and protecting human 
rights can also include specific elements aimed directly at extremist actors who 
have violated human rights. 

Specific activities against extremism can be part of a broader agenda of 
various organisations and initiatives. However, some organisations and initiatives 
can be entirely focused on countering extremism or its specific (sub)forms and 
interconnected phenomena (such as hate speech, for example). Within national and 
international NGOs focused on one (sub)form of extremism, we can sometimes 
observe the involvement of extremists from the opposite side — for example, a 
left-wing extremist fighting against a right-wing extremist and vice versa. In such 
cases, it is questionable whether such an organisation can be labelled as a civil 
society organisation. Cas Mudde and Petr Kopecky use the term “uncivil society” 
or the “dark side of civil society,” respectively.* From a normative point of view, 
a credible declaration of anti-extremism requires rejecting all forms of extremism 
equally. From the point of view of traditional comparative extremism research, it is 
also impossible, for example, to label left-wing extremist engagement against right- 
wing extremism or right-wing extremist engagement against left-wing extremism 
as civic societal anti-extremism, including at the transnational level of anti- 
extremism.* However, if these activities significantly weaken the opponent stream 
of extremism without the growing impact of another stream of extremism, they 
can be considered as beneficial from the point of view of protection of democracy. 

The interconnection of anti-extremism and transnational activities also requires 
specific conceptualisation. In general terms, the key dimensions of the contribution 
of NGOs to world politics, according to Davies, are: “a) advocacy targeting non- 
state actors, b) transnational service provision, c) transnational governance, and d) 
facilitating a parallel transnational society to the international society of states.” 
In the case of contemporary anti-extremist policy, the first two of these dimensions 
are most relevant — advocacy targeting non-state actors in the sense of protecting 
the target groups of extremist activity and transnational service provision in the 
sense of countering extremist activity as such. 

Anti-extremism as a transnational phenomenon can be categorised in various 
dimensions defined by specific criteria. The cooperation can be ad hoc (one work- 
shop or counter-demonstration against an extremist rally, for example), short-term 
(temporary, limited project), or long-term (stable, formalised structure). It can be 
aimed directly at an extremist action (blockade of an extremist march), it can serve 
as a guideline for practitioners and decision makers, it can be focused on a broader 
audience, or it can provide an academic background for anti-extremism. 
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We can further distinguish between bilateral, trilateral, and multilateral cooper- 
ation and between sub-regional, regional, and global cooperation. Sometimes, a 
specific cultural environment can be the driver of cooperation (e.g., countering 
extremism in the Muslim world). Cross-border cooperation is sometimes carried 
out by an NGO from one nation, an ethnic group, or a religious group whose 
members live in more than one country (e.g., Jewish cross-border activism against 
anti-Semitism®). 

We can also consider whether the transnational dimension is governmental or 
non-governmental. Possibilities include the cooperation between governmental 
institutions from one or more countries, cooperation between governmental 
institutions from two or more countries, and NGOs from one or more countries 
and, of course, cooperation between various NGOs from two or more countries. 
International governments as well as international NGOs can formulate or support 
anti-extremist policy. Typically, the EU can support a network of NGOs — the 
Radicalisation Awareness Network (RAN) is one such example (see below)” 

Whether an organisation is non-governmental or governmental in nature is 
sometimes difficult to determine. In many cases, organisations have significant 
links to governmental structures in a broader sense, as in the case of the German 
party-political foundations which are active internationally, including in the field 
of promoting anti-extremism.® These organisations are funded from the budget of 
the German government and their level of funding depends on the electoral gains 
of their associated political parties. Generally, the funding of NGOs from national 
governmental sources (including regional bodies and municipalities) and by inter- 
national organisations is a typical example of anti-extremist policy. 

In the case of “independent” transnational NGOs (NGOs without party-political 
or governmental involvement), we can distinguish between transnational or cross- 
border cooperation of national NGOs and national branches of international NGOs 
(if, for example, we consider Amnesty International as an anti-extremist organisa- 
tion due to certain aspects of its agenda’). 


Outline of the historical development of transnational non-governmental 
anti-extremist cooperation in Europe 


The historical development of anti-extremism is accompanied by various activities 
against specific forms of extremism. However, the civic democratic engagement is 
only one part of this struggle. In the first half of the 20th century, we can see party 
political fights against the rise of fascism as well as fights against communism, 
in which satellite organisations of political parties, trade unions, and intellectual 
circles were also involved, as well as, in a certain way, churches and religious 
communities. 

Usually, party affiliation played the most crucial role. Within the democratic 
political spectrum, it was the social democratic struggle against fascism and par- 
tially also against Bolshevism which dominated in the 1920s and 1930s. The 
Labour Movement and the Socialist International internationalised and globalised 
these activities. They also supported the German Social Democratic Party (SPD) in 
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its fight against the National Socialist German Worker’s Party (NSDAP). Socialist 
trade unions and other parts of social democratic/socialist movements also followed 
this political line. 

The Communist International also promoted the fight against fascism, however, 
its relationship with social democracy was characterised by several changes in pos- 
ition (this included using the defamatory term “social-fascism” to label social dem- 
ocracy).!! Facing the imminent threat of the growth of Hitler’s National Socialism 
in 1932, Antifascist Action (AFA) was formed by the communists in Germany 
as a common platform of the Communist Party of Germany (KPD) and SPD. It 
profiled itself as a front organisation!” but was not successful at that time. Later, 
AFA gained an international dimension; however, not as a representative of civil 
society but of militant movements. In 1933, an international leftist campaign was 
organised to support imprisoned Bulgarian communist Georgi Dimitrov who was 
charged with setting the Reichstag on fire. Various leftist entities were involved in 
this campaign (besides extremist communists led by the Comintern, socialists from 
the party political and non-partisan sphere were also involved). The International 
Week in Support of the Victims of Fascism was held in the week of 17 to 25 June 
1933 and it incorporated the European Antifascist Workers’ Congress (an organ- 
isation under the influence of the Communist International; however, many non- 
communists also participated in the activities of the congress). > 

From the point of view of civil society, the countering of left-wing extremism 
is problematised by the engagement of right-wing extremists and by the fact that 
some actions made little impact. An international campaign against Bolshevism 
was organised by, among others, the Catholic Church," which in several statements 
also criticised the Nazi rule and anti-Semitism (with no relevant impact in 
formalised transnational relations outside of church structures). Anti-Bolshevism 
also featured in the propaganda of various right-wing extremist political forces'® 
which were not representatives of the “good” civic society. 

Certain post-war non-governmental transnational structures with anti- 
communist orientation were also affected by right-wing extremist legacies, such 
as the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations. The Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations was 
formed in 1946 in Munich under the influence of Ukrainian and other right-wing 
extremist nationalists.!’ In post-war Europe, several anti-communist transnational 
organisations operated as the Comité international d’Information et d’Action 
Sociale (CIAS), founded in 1956 and partially controlled by Western secret ser- 
vices.!® The World Anti-Communist League (WACL), which was global in its scope 
of activities, was established in 1966 as an umbrella organisation for many national 
groupings that were partially under the patronage of several right-wing authori- 
tarian politicians. This global network was later accused of having been infiltrated 
by right-wing extremists.” In 1990, it was renamed the World League for Freedom 
and Democracy (WLFD); however, it continued to decline in importance. Anti- 
communist engagement in Eastern Europe included various dissident oppositional 
movements, which also established cross-border relations (e.g., between the Polish 
and Czechoslovak opposition). 
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If we turn back to the countering of right-wing extremism, organisations 
consisting of former anti-Fascist fighters and political prisoners played an 
important role in Western Europe as well as in Eastern Europe. This included The 
International Federation of Resistance Fighters — Association of Anti-Fascists, 
founded in 1951 in Vienna” (in the communist bloc, national member organisations 
were supported by their governments?'). Jewish organisations, including the World 
Jewish Congress, were working to counter anti-Semitism. Activities against right- 
wing extremism in Western Europe also involved left-wing extremist groupings in 
the area of autonomous and anarchist action, including the rebirth of the Antifascist 
Action.” However, socialist and other democratic networks were also active. The 
rise of right-wing extremist subcultural violence in the 1980s and 1990s resulted 
in a stronger engagement by young people in countering this violence. The fall of 
the iron curtain opened new opportunities for transnational cooperation. The rapid 
growth of racism and anti-Semitism led to a mobilisation against these phenomena 
(e.g., the international conference “Antisemitism in post-totalitarian Europe,” 
organised by the Franz Kafka Institute in Prague in 1991). 

The protection of human rights, typical of Western engagement in com- 
munist and right-wing authoritarian countries during the Cold War, was accom- 
panied by criticism of non-democratic rule and procedures. Several transnational 
organisations were also important actors in the area of human rights policy, in par- 
ticular Amnesty International which attempted to aid in the defence of democratic 
activists who were being prosecuted. Amnesty International’s activities continued 
after the fall of communism, among others against newly emerging racist violence 
in Central and Eastern Europe.” 


Contemporary pan-European anti-extremist networks in Europe 


The rise of right-wing extremist violence after 1980 and the fall of communism 
in Central and Eastern Europe led to an intensification of the engagement by civic 
society in Europe on a transnational level. After the change of regimes in this 
region, the legacies of communism affected the landscape of left-wing extremism. 
And on the other side of the political spectrum, simmering nationalist conflicts and 
dissatisfaction with the new political situation caused the rise of nationalism and 
right-wing extremism. 

In Western as well as in Eastern Europe, transnational ties between NGOs were 
established and strongly supported by international governmental organisations and 
national governmental bodies. The civic democratic engagement against racism 
(and within this context also against right-wing extremism) rose significantly in 
the 2000s and 2010s. The Council of Europe, the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (mostly the Office for Democratic Institutions and Human 
Rights), and the European Union were international governmental organisations that 
were active in this field. At the global level, the United Nations encouraged cooper- 
ation of civil society against racism” and terrorism (the Civil Society Engagement 
Strategy was adopted by the United Nations Office for Counterterrorism in 2020). 
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The European Union also supports the European Network Against Racism 
(ENAR), which was founded in 1998. ENAR describes itself as 


a pan-European anti-racism network that combines advocacy for racial equality 
and facilitating cooperation among civil society anti-racism actors in Europe. 
The organization was set up in 1998 by grassroots activists on a mission to 
achieve legal changes at European level and make decisive progress towards 
racial equality in all EU Member States.”° 


The director of ENAR, Michael Privot, stated: “With over 150 civil society 
member organizations across the European states, ENAR seeks to build a broad 
and powerful coalition of actors committed to an anti-racist vision of European 
society.”?? ENAR fights against various forms of racism (mostly anti-gypsyism, 
Afrophobia, Islamophobia and anti-Semitism?®). Its representatives do not use the 
term extremism; however, they emphasise ENAR’s contribution to countering 
radicalisation.” 

The ENAR published so-called shadow reports on individual countries as 
well as on the whole of Europe, in which official governmental information and 
statistics are challenged 27 ENAR strongly criticises Islamophobia*! but came 
under attack due to alleged ties to the proxy group of the Muslim Brotherhood.” In 
2015, Frédérique Ries, a member of the European Parliament, asked the European 
Commission about the financing of several organisations with alleged links to 
the Muslim Brotherhood (according to media reports) from the EU budget.” In 
her reply on behalf of the Commission, Commissioner Véra Jourova stated: “The 
Commission is concerned about allegations, based on certain press reports, 
discrediting civil society organisations which have as their statutory mission con- 
tributing to the common objective of combatting racism, xenophobia, discrim- 
ination and other related intolerance.”** This case illustrates that the European 
Commission defended the democratic civil societal engagement of the ENAR. 

The network Fare (Football against Racism in Europe), founded in 1999 in 
Vienna, is an example of a transnational NGO that focuses on a particular issue. 
Fare defines itself as an “umbrella organisation that brings together individuals, 
informal groups and organisations driven to combat inequality in football and the 
use of sport as a means of social change.” It “combats all forms of discrimination, 
including racism, far-right nationalism, sexism, trans- and homophobia and dis- 
crimination against disabled people "70 Fare is partially sponsored by the EU and 
also has an established partnership with UEFA, but it is an independent organisa- 
tion with “grassroot” members throughout Europe. 

The Radicalisation Awareness Network (RAN), founded in 2012, is more 
closely integrated into the structure of the EU. It is a network of practitioners, 
decision-makers, and academics dealing with the issue of radicalisation within 
governmental and non-governmental spheres. Specifically, RAN is a supranational 
organisation which, due to a network of various groups and campaigns, encourages 
transnational cooperation of NGOs. The scope of its activities covers preventing 
radicalisation into forms of violent extremism and terrorism”? 
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Various advocate groups from ethnic and religious minorities are engaged in 
countering racism, xenophobia, and hate. Within this context, they fight mostly 
against right-wing extremism. The European Roma Rights Centre (ERRC) is typ- 
ical for an organisation undertaking this kind of transnational activity. This NGO 
was founded with the help of the Open Society Fund (OSF) in 1996. It defends 
the rights of Roma people and monitors discrimination and attacks against Roma 
minorities in European countries.** The spectrum of groups and networks with 
a transnational dimension that advocate for communities and potential targets 
of right-wing extremist and racist hate is relatively broad. The Muslim-Jewish 
Leadership Council, formed in 2016, has a specific objective. Its main goal is advo- 
cacy that “upholds common Muslim-Jewish values, calls for the protection of the 
universal right to freedom of religion and belief, corrects stereotypes and builds 
inter-communal and intra-communal trust and cooperation.” 

With the activities of many transnational NGOs aimed at right-wing extremism 
and connected phenomena, a focus on left-wing extremism is relatively rare. In 
2016, as a reaction to the aggressive politics of the Russian regime and its use of 
proxies in Europe, the US political analyst Paul Goble even called for the revival of 
the Anti-Bolshevist Bloc of Nations.“ However, countering Russian hybrid inter- 
ference is connected to inter-governmental structures cooperating with national 
NGOs, for instance to fight against fake news. At least one pan-European organ- 
isation deals with politics of memory related to crimes of the totalitarian regimes 
(which, of course, includes communism) — it is the Platform of European Memory 
and Conscience (see below). 


Selected other forms of anti-extremist cooperation in Europe 


Transnational cross-border cooperation against extremism is not only a matter of 
stable and multilateral pan-European structures in the non-governmental sphere. 
Short-term activities reacting to a topical increase in extremist activities can be 
observed at regional and bilateral levels. As examples, I will cite two projects against 
the rise of right-wing extremist activities in the Czech-German borderland at the 
turn of the 2000s and 2010s. The first one was called “Dangerous liaisons: Right- 
wing extremism in local border traffic.” It was funded by the Heinrich Böll 
Foundation (the party foundation of the German Greens) and the Czech-German 
Future Fond (an intergovernmental fund financed by both countries) and carried 
out by the NGOs Cultural Office Saxony (Kulturbiiro Sachsen) and Tolerance and 
Civic Society (Tolerance a obéanska spoleënost) from Prague. The project’s main 
goal was the exchange of information between Czech and Saxonian NGOs about 
right-wing extremism and efforts to counter it.*! 

In 2013, the Kulturbüro Sachsen was also engaged in the project “Together 
against Extremism: a Strategy for Support of Democratic Culture at Local Level,” 
which it carried out together with the Czech NGO Eruditio Publica. The project 
focused on educational and training activities for municipalities which faced a 
wave of right-wing extremist demonstrations in the Czech Republic at that time, 
mostly against Roma communities. It was funded by the Sebastian Cobler Stiftung 
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für Bürgerrecht and by the Czech-German Future Fond and supported by the 
Ministry of the Interior of the Czech Republic.” 

Numerous similar activities can be found in various border regions across 
Europe. It is also relatively common for protestors from various countries to par- 
ticipate in demonstrations against extremist activities. Such demonstrations are 
mostly targeted at right-wing extremism and in many cases involved left-wing 
extremists alongside democratic protestors. Educational civic democratic projects 
which transfer experience from one region to another also feature across contem- 
porary Europe. As an example, I would like to mention the 2018 project “Where Do 
Nationalism and Extremism Lead?” which connected East Central Europe and the 
Western Balkan. It was organised by four NGOs: the “Center for European Policy 
from Slovakia, EUTIS, o.p.s. from the Czech Republic, the Croatian Europski dom 
Vukovar and the Bosnian Agora Centar. The project was supported by the Erasmus 
+ program and by the Konrad-Adenauer Foundation.” 

The spectrum of transnational anti-extremist non-governmental organisations 
and activities is generally very broad (various groups helping migrants and refugees 
can also be subsumed under this category). The following case study serves as a 
demonstration of specific problems with transnational cooperation. The fact that 
combatting extremism has been a public policy in Germany (which is quite unique 
in Europe) can be mentioned as an explanation for this German activism at its 
borders and at the European level. 


Case study: The Platform of European Memory and Conscience 


The Platform of European Memory and Conscience (PEMC) is a pan-European 
organisation which connects the memory and legacies of the totalitarian regimes in 
Europe with countering contemporary forms of extremism. It was founded in 2011 in 
Prague and was registered as a legal person in the Czech Republic. However, PEMC 
acts transnationally and its members — currently 63 organisations and institutions — 
come from 23 different countries (including 14 member countries of the EU).“ 

PEMC’s membership is made up of public as well as private, non-governmental 
organisations. The public members are mostly institutions of national memory and/ 
or institutions responsible for the documents of former totalitarian secret polices 
(such as the German Federal Commissioner for the Records of the State Security 
Service of the former GDR) and public museums. The private members (NGOs) 
include organisations for victims of the totalitarian regimes, private foundations 
and museums focused on the communist past, and organisations representing 
immigrants from Eastern and Central European Communities in the West (for 
example, the Black Ribbon Day Foundation from Canada)" 

The PEMC declares a set of several goals. The first three of them are as follows: 


e to increase public awareness about European history and the crimes committed 
by totalitarian regimes and to encourage a broad, European-wide discussion 
about the causes and consequences of totalitarian rule, as well as about common 
European values, with the aim of promoting human dignity and human rights, 
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e to help prevent intolerance, extremism, anti-democratic movements, and the 
recurrence of any totalitarian rule in the future, 

e to work toward creating a pan-European documentation centre/memorial for 
victims of all totalitarian regimes, with the aim of commemorating the victims 
and raising awareness of the crimes committed by those regimes.*° 


To achieve these goals, the PEMC and its members organise meetings, 
exhibitions, educational activities, lobbying of national as well as international 
institutions and more. Its impact is most visible in several post-communist coun- 
tries in Europe. The roots of the establishment of the PEMC lay in the Prague 
Declaration from 2008. One of the first signatories of the document was former 
Czech dissident (during the late communist era) and later Czechoslovak and 
Czech President (after the fall of communism) Václav Havel.” The European 
Parliament resolution of 2 April 2009 on European conscience and totalitar- 
ianism called for the establishment of a Platform of European Memory and 
Conscience.* 

The establishing of the PEMC was connected to the struggle of several politicians 
mostly, but not exclusively, from Central and Eastern Europe to encourage respect 
for the victims of communism (similar to remembrance dedicated to the victims of 
Nazism). This goal was also linked to the political fight against communism and 
deniers of its crimes in the recent era. These policies were actively supported by 
various NGOs active in this field as well as by members of national institutions for 
memory and academics from various disciplines. 

However, the main mission of the PEMC and its predecessors has been 
criticised by activists and scholars who reject equalising Nazism and com- 
munism and their respective crimes. Laure Neumayer wrote that these European 
organisations “became venues where domestic conflict about the Socialist period 
can be continued or amplified.”* Christopher Hale sees a dangerous reason for the 
justification of collaboration with the Nazis during the Second World War in these 
activities.*° Zoltan Dujisin even labels several activists connected with the platform 
as “anti-communist entrepreneurs” and added: “If, in the past, anti-communist 
entrepreneurs were only accountable to their domestic political patrons, they could 
now play the contradictory pulls of the Eurocratic field and domestic politics off 
each other. "71 Despite these critical voices, the platform is still growing, at least in 
the sense of the number of member organisations from various countries. It con- 
tinues advocating for its goals. 

The reasons for the relative success of the PEMC can be seen in the political 
opportunity structures in contemporary Europe. Political forces on the right side of 
the political spectrum (mostly the Conservative Party family, i.e., a large part of 
the Christian democratic and liberal right and part of the Far Right) are trying to 
raise awareness of the crimes committed by communist regimes. They also want 
to eliminate the societal impact of the old Left and of part of the new Left. Actors 
from this left side of the political spectrum emphasise mostly the tragic legacies 
of Fascist and National Socialist historical regimes and, in the contemporary era, 
fight mostly against right-wing extremism. On the other side, the rightist part of 
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the political spectrum uses the remembrance of victims of communism to counter 
recent left-wing extremist narratives. 

A network consisting of politicians from post-communist EU countries, conser- 
vative and liberal Western parties, as well as interest groups for victims of com- 
munism was established in the first decades of the 21st century and was able to win 
some influence in the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe as well as 
in the European Parliament. These institutions adopted several resolutions against 
totalitarian crimes, taking an equal approach to crimes of Fascist/National Socialist 
and communist regimes.” One of the important achievements to come out of the 
activities of this network is the establishment of the PEMC. As Laure Neumayer 
stated: 


These networks lack a broad national and ideological representativeness and are 
limited to a narrowly defined segment of the EP: the Conservative representatives 
from the former Eastern bloc. MEPs from other ideological orientations criti- 
cize their staunch anti-Communist rhetoric, which is moreover characterized 
by mimetic rivalry with the Holocaust and collides with established Western 
patterns of remembrance.*? 


Activities of the PEMC are also connected with recent political events and in this 
sense, they can be instrumentalised in contemporary international politics. One 
example is the case of the Russian organisations International Memorial and 
Memorial Human Rights Centre (together known as the Memorial association). 
These two entities in Russia remembered the victims of Stalinism and also served to 
protect human rights under the Putin regime. They were delegitimised by Russian 
authorities in 2021 and terminated their activities in 2022. The PEMC wrote in a 
statement about this case: 


The Platform of European Memory and Conscience calls on the European 
Parliament and the European Commission to undertake action in order to protect 
Memorial. We call on all individuals and organisations involved with memory 
and remembrance to join an international campaign in defence of Memorial.5* 


It shows the interconnection of traditional and modern forms of anti-extremism. 


Conclusion 


The civil democratic engagement against extremism at a transnational level has a 
long tradition, however, it had clear links to governmental and, to a lesser extent, 
party political interests. For a long time, there has not been a common transnational 
platform of NGOs engaged against all forms of extremism (though some human 
rights entities work to protect victims of all regimes and of the major extremist 
movements), and not one with inter-governmental support. The engagement of 
left-wing extremists in anti-Fascist organisations and of right-wing extremists in 
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anti-communist organisations damaged many of the civil democratic transnational 
activities in this field. 

It is the European Union and the Council of Europe that initiate and strongly 
support contemporary inter-governmental and supranational organisations. RAN is 
directly linked to the European Commission and its work focuses on all forms of 
extremism. The strongest transnational civil democratic engagement with links to 
anti-extremism deals with countering racism and hate. Right-wing extremism and 
in part also religious and ethno-separatist extremism are included here. However, 
the term right-wing extremism is usually not used by transnational NGOs. The fight 
against left-wing extremism is relatively weak in the landscape I have examined. 
The anti-totalitarian platform PEMC is criticised by several authors due to its 
equating of crimes of communism with crimes of Nazism; however, this approach 
continues to be encouraged by the PEMC founders and features in recent activities. 

In contemporary Europe, stable organisations and networks consistently engaged 
in anti-extremist work as well as many short-term projects and platforms usually 
have the support of either the EU, other international organisations or national 
governments and inter(governmental) organisations. (The role of German political 
foundations was mentioned several times.) 

Within national borders, but also at the transnational level, it is difficult to 
measure the effectiveness of long-term and short-term activities against extremism, 
in particular against its specific iterations. However, the engagement of many 
people and interconnected and continuous activities guarantee the existence of a 
strong barrier against extremism. This mass of activists helps to counter extremist 
threats, despite the lack of anti-extremist consensus in many cases (in the sense 
of all major forms of extremism being treated as equal). Preventive activities and 
reactions to the development of extremist scenes remain an important challenge for 
transnational anti-extremist cooperation and its support by European international 
governmental and supranational institutions. 
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12 Civil democracy protection in (East) 
Germany 


Perspectives from the field 


Lisa Bendiek and Michael Nattke 


Introduction 


The 3rd of October 1990, the original German Unity Day, was overshadowed by 
right-wing extremist acts of violence in regions of the former GDR. In Zerbst, 
Saxony-Anhalt, approximately 200 right-wing extremist skinheads committed an 
arson attack against a leftist communal house in the night leading to 3 October 1990. 
This attack injured 17 people, some of them badly. In Magdeburg (Saxony-Anhalt), 
Guben (Brandenburg), Hoyerswerda (Saxony), and Bergen (Mecklenburg-Western 
Pomerania), hundreds of neo-Nazis attacked houses inhabited by immigrant con- 
tract workers (Vertragsarbeiter*innen). In the two years following German reuni- 
fication, the number of such attacks increased further. The cities Hoyerswerda and 
Rostock-Lichtenhagen became symbols for the racist attacks of the early 1990s. In 
fact, those right-wing attacks took place all over the former GDR. 

People affected by racism or anti-Semitism have their own perspectives on the 
time of German reunification and the 1990s in the new federal states. The time was 
marked by great change. For these citizens, it primarily meant a growing feeling of 
being marginalised by the populations of East and West Germany alike, increasing 
racial discrimination, and disadvantages in the labour market.! Following racist 
riots in Hoyerswerda and Rostock-Lichtenhagen, the migrants perceived the 
tightening of the asylum law in Germany as the surrender by the state to the right- 
wing extremists.? This also brought with it a particular hardship for the former 
contract workers of the GDR. Most of them became unemployed after reunifi- 
cation, and many were deported to their home countries. Those who stayed, e.g., 
because they had started a family in Germany, were often marginalised and no 
longer perceived to be equal citizens. 

With the end of the GDR, the extent of right-wing extremist violence, racism, 
and anti-Semitism in its former territory grew more apparent and required consistent 
action on the part of the state. On the one hand, it became necessary to prosecute the 
crimes committed and to convict the perpetrators. On the other hand, however, it 
also became clear that criminal prosecution alone would not be enough to solve the 
more obvious problems associated with neo-Nazis and right-wing violence. 

In our chapter, we will examine how the role played by civil society against right- 
wing extremism in Germany has emerged and developed since 1990. During the 
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first few years following German reunification, the state reacted to the conditions 
described above by launching a programme for engaging young people. The motiv- 
ation behind this programme, its implications, the goals chosen, and the outcome 
of this programme are described in the next section of this chapter. This informa- 
tion is important in order to understand the conclusions that have been drawn and 
the reason why the focus of civil society work against right-wing extremism in 
Germany is different today. 

By providing a historical outline, we would like to examine the concepts and 
approaches of civil society efforts against right-wing extremism and the lessons 
learned. As there were many different projects, we concentrate exclusively on the 
civil society work that has emerged out of federal programmes against right-wing 
extremism in Germany. This limitation ensures that we can describe, analyse, and 
discuss this section of civil society work most accurately. 

We, the authors of this chapter, are ourselves civil society actors and look at 
democracy protection from a practical point of view. Our own work in civil society 
democracy protection is shaped by the conviction that Germany is a migration 
society. Our perspective from the field is framed by scientific studies and findings. 
It is our hope that our perspectives may supplement the other contributions in this 
volume and thus sharpen some important questions. 


Failures in transformation: social work with neo-Nazi youth and the 
“cry for love” paradigm of civil democracy protection 


The first federally funded democracy protection programme in reunified Germany 
was a political response to the alarming increase in right-wing and particularly 
racist violence. It was created by Angela Merkel, then Federal Minister for Family 
Affairs, in 1992, and focused on perceived “crisis regions” of the former GDR. An 
important incentive for its creation was Germany’s desire to protect its international 
reputation. Understandably, the explosions of racist violence which accompanied 
the German reunification led to significant worries among Germany’s neighbouring 
countries and international allies. The programme’s name, “Aktionsprogramm 
gegen Aggression und Gewalt” (“action programme against aggression and vio- 
lence,’ AgAG), de-emphasised the racist motivation fuelling the violence in 
question. 

The official goals of the AgAG were twofold: reducing youth violence and cre- 
ating structures for youth social work (“Jugendhilfe“) in the former GDR. AgAG 
funded numerous projects of youth social work, particularly public youth centres 
and streetwork. It targeted primarily violent and right-wing extremist youth but, in 
some instances, also left-wing youth.* 


The youth problem paradigm — right-wing violence as a “cry for love” 


In the dominant political and scientific discourse of the time, right-wing violence 
was depoliticised and interpreted as a youth-specific problem.” In fact, while young 
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white men were publicly visible during many racist attacks, not all the perpetrators 
were young, and only roughly one-third of the suspects were minors.® 

In our opinion, the most concise summary of the AgAG’s theoretical paradigm is 
a popular song by the West Berlin punk band Die Arzte. “Your violence is nothing 
but a silent cry for love” (“Deine Gewalt ist nur ein stummer Schrei nach Liebe”), 
they sang in 1993. The entire lyrics of their song “Schrei nach Liebe” (“Cry for 
love”) take the form of a fictive monologue addressing a young male neo-Nazi. 
Whilst the punk band’s analysis of right-wing violence is presented as an ironic 
critique — the song’s chorus, which starts with the “cry for love,” famously ends 
with a shout of “asshole!””” — most policy makers and many social scientists of the 
time took the “cry for love” interpretation of right-wing violence very seriously. 

This is evident, for example, in the words that Minister Merkel chose when she 
presented the AgAG programme in 1992: 


Elements of right-wing extremism are often used as a provocation — to attract 
the attention of others, of the public, because people feel neglected, misun- 
derstood, excluded. In many cases, this provocation contains a hidden call for 
help to fellow human beings; a call to take care of young people, to provide 
them with better opportunities for the future and to open up areas of meaningful 
activity. Society can win these young people back if it hears and takes up this 
call for help.® 


Many social scientists argued along the same lines. Wilhelm Heitmeyer, for 
example, interpreted insecurity and deprivation among youth as important 
explanatory factors for right-wing violence. According to him, the socio-economic 
transformation resulting from the demise of the GDR and the processes of individu- 
alisation that followed inspired feelings of fear and disorientation among young 
East Germans, which were then acted out in the form of violence against others.” 
The politico-economic transformation that followed reunification undoubtedly 
played a role in the rise of racist violence in Germany (particularly in the East) in 
the early 1990s. However, explaining violent behaviour only by pointing to socio- 
economic difficulties does not satisfy us. This approach cannot explain why some 
young people became violent neo-Nazis while others became goths or sang in a 
punk band. There is no empirical indication that young neo-Nazis of the 1990s faced 
greater socio-economic problems than their non-neo-Nazi peers. In fact, the opposite 
is true: Several studies have found that young people from stable middle-class fam- 
ilies are actually more likely to hold right-wing extremist views than disadvantaged 
youth. In particular, there is a connection between strong achievement orientation 
(particularly one that values hard work as a means of access to status and money) 
and right-wing extremist views among youth. Therefore, Birgit Rommelspacher 
interpreted right-wing/racist violence as a form of hate crime against groups that 
are not valued and are perceived as useless — not only by the perpetrators, but 
by society at large.! The acts of violence “are primarily instrumental rather than 
expressive acts,” Rommelspacher concluded.!! Even the Dresden-based scientists 
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who conducted the accompanying research within AgAG stated in their evaluation 
that most AgAG users are “neither excluded nor marginalised.” 

Still, the entire programme was based on the “cry for love” paradigm, espousing 
the assumption that “re-integrating” right-wing perpetrators into society would 
lead to a process of political de-radicalisation. So, the AgAG’s main strategy was 
to re-integrate young right-wing men, for example by supporting them to finish 
school, find a job, a hobby, and a girlfriend. When a young male neo-Nazi found a 
job and impregnated his girlfriend, social workers tended to interpret this develop- 
ment as a success.!3 Girls and young women were not perceived as political actors 
at all, even when they were members of right-wing groups (a perspective that has 
hardly changed!*). Instead, social workers viewed girls primarily as a potential 
positive influence on male right-wingers. Often, social workers would actively try 
to interest girls in spaces and/or activities dominated by young male neo-Nazis or 
hooligans to try and improve the atmosphere or support the boys.“ Social workers 
thus implicitly delegated the task of civilising young right-wing men to young 
women after policymakers had delegated this task to social workers. 

The educational concept that social workers and policymakers alike referred to 
within and beyond AgAG was called “akzeptierende Jugendarbeit,” “accepting” 
social work with youth. It was originally developed by Franz Josef Krafeld in the 
1980s in Bremen, adopting approaches formerly used in social work with drug 
users.!* Conceptually, right-wing/racist violence was thus equated with drug 
addiction.!” In order to gain the acceptance of violent neo-Nazi youth, Krafeld 
argued, social workers had to focus on creating a relationship of trust and support 
youth in dealing with their self-perceived problems. Discussing politics could then 
come as a second step.'® As numerous critics have pointed out, this concept meant 
that youth experienced right-wing violence as a successful strategy to gain access 
to resources (e.g., a public youth club), while non-violent youth were deprived of 
their access to public spaces by the threat of neo-Nazi violence.'? Thus, the AgAG 
prioritised the needs of (potential) perpetrators of right-wing/racist violence over 
the needs of (potential) victims. 


Terrorists from the youth club — social work on the ground in Chemnitz 


When the neo-Nazi terror group National Socialist Underground (NSU) blew its 
cover in 2011, the world was shocked. For more than a decade, right-wing terrorists 
had travelled all over Germany, murdering 10 people (most of them migrant busi- 
nessmen), planting bombs, and robbing banks. Even though the German domestic 
intelligence authorities (“Verfassungsschutz”) had several informants in the 
terrorists’ personal networks, they were never caught.” In the years following this 
shocking discovery, activists, journalists, and some policymakers have examined 
the failures of state and civil society in dealing with the NSU. In these ana- 
lyses, the role of youth social work, particularly AgAG and Krafeld’s concept of 
“akzeptierende Jugendarbeit,” have come under scrutiny again”! 

At Kulturbüro Sachsen, we have conducted participatory research projects in 
the Saxonian cities Chemnitz and Zwickau, where NSU members Böhnhardt, 
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Mundlos, and Zschäpe lived after going “underground.” Along with a group of 
interested young people, we conducted interviews with five former social workers 
and five people who grew up in 1990s Chemnitz.” The project’s geographic 
focus was the district “Fritz-Heckert-Gebiet,” a neighbourhood dominated by 
prefabricated high-rise buildings where many NSU members lived for a number 
of years. 

All interviewees confirm many of the characteristics of social work during 
the period of East German transformation that have been pointed out in previous 
research. For example, social workers in the “Heckert” district worked under dif- 
ficult conditions, including extremely long hours as well as a lack of access to 
further education and clinical supervision. Furthermore, the professional back- 
ground of employees did not match the areas they worked in. Most professionals 
working with violent right-wing youth were originally trained as teachers or nur- 
sery teachers.” 

We will focus on three defining aspects of social work with right-wing youth in East 
Germany after reunification: the routinisation of violence, the instrumentalisation 
of social work, and the displacement of democratically engaged youth. 

For non-right-wing youth, the confrontation with violence was part of daily 
life — in the youth centre as well as on the street. Maik, who was a young left-wing 
activist in 1990s Chemnitz, describes the visceral nature of this omnipresent threat 
for young people labelled as anti-fascists or immigrants: 


[T]his enormous level of violence..., well, that also led to the imprinting of cer- 
tain behaviours. [...] What is it actually like when you have to cross the central 
bus station in the evening? Someone goes ahead and looks at which groups are 
hanging around. Or you stand at the front of the bus stop, a bit off to the side. So, 
behind the tram stop, you first look into the tram to see who is in it. This orien- 
tation in the street, to look [...] where is an open door, that is, where is a back 
entrance, an escape possibility. Simply walking in the city with good foresight. 
I think you would definitely adopt that back then.” 


This “level of violence” left its mark on practices of youth social work in the 
Heckert district. Federally funded youth centres sometimes served as rallying 
points for violent attacks on non-right-wing youth. At other times, youth centres 
were the targets of such attacks. Former social workers have told us about brawls 
among visitors, Molotov cocktails thrown at the windows of a youth centre, assas- 
sination attempts aimed at left-wing youth by right-wing youth, right-wing youth 
explicitly threatening the police, theft, sexual violence, excessive alcohol con- 
sumption, and arson attacks. 

When trying to limit the amount of violence in their youth centres, social 
workers encountered difficulties. Most violent youth did not respond well to adults’ 
attempts to “talk about it.” So, social workers came up with new sets of rules to 
foster de-escalation. For example, in one youth centre, professionals decided to 
limit the amount of alcohol visitors were allowed to consume during parties. The 
result was that right-wing youth got drunk on the street and the social workers 
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received an instruction from their boss, an employee of the municipal administra- 
tion, to get the group back into the youth club — no matter how much they drank 
inside. 

This example points to a prevalent dynamic: because social workers were 
not backed up by local administration employees, who often were their formal 
superiors, they were unable to enforce any rules in their own institutions. Thus, 
policymakers and administration employees instrumentalised social work with 
right-wing youth to create an illusion of public order. Kathrin, a social worker who 
worked in a public youth centre in the Heckert district, poignantly summarised 
the dilemma: “Well, for us it was actually also often the case that any pedagogical 
approach to our work was undermined by the superiors simply to create calm in the 
residential area.” 

The political and administrative incentives to keep violent right-wing youth 
within youth centres as much as possible meant that these youth centres were not 
accessible to democratically engaged youth. The constant threat of routinised vio- 
lence kept most leftist, immigrant, and LGBTIQ* youth as well as a majority of 
young women from entering these dangerous spaces. As Kathrin explains, social 
workers in her youth centre made huge efforts and tried many strategies to invite 
“a different clientele” to their club — without success. Therefore, in the Heckert 
district, projects of social work that focused on right-wing youth effectively caused 
an exclusion of democratically engaged youth. 


Documented failures of the “cry for love” paradigm 


The debate about Krafeld’s concept of “accepting” social work with right-wing 
youth has not been settled. While many authors” criticise conceptual flaws, others?’ 
defend the concept itself, blaming undeniable problems on mistakes during imple- 
mentation. Few authors?® analyse the AgAG’s failure within its political, social, 
and economic context. 

Even though there is controversy regarding the concept, there seems to be con- 
sensus regarding the consequences of its application in East Germany during the 
1990s transformation. The AgAG-funded social work and other projects relying 
on “akzeptierende Jugendarbeit” failed to turn violent neo-Nazis into peaceful 
democrats. If anything, it helped integrate right-wing youth into social structures 
through education, wage labour, and the encouragement of heterosexual unions. 
Nothing indicates that this process led to any change in political beliefs and/or 
activism. When it comes to evaluating the practice of social work within AgAG 
projects, even Krafeld himself is very critical: 


We have sometimes had situations in projects in East Germany where staff 
members were forbidden to make political statements. Or where staff members 
misinterpreted the label “akzeptierende Jugendarbeit” to mean that they had to 
accept the political ideas of right-wing youth. We consider this a fatal devel- 
opment. [...] The whole concept of the AgAG programme of the federal 
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government of 1992 was built on feet of clay and in some places has brought 
about dire developments? 


Many former Heckert social workers passionately tried to, in Minister Merkel’s 
words, “win back” right-wing youth through political discussions. Their evaluations 
of these attempts sound frustrated. Frederik, who spent a year working at the same 
youth centre as Kathrin as part of his professional training, says: 


When it came to any political discussion, I would [share] my opinion too. I didn’t 
hold back. And that was okay. It was the same with the colleagues. The discus- 
sion was desired [...] in order to then possibly make a difference. [...] Although 
in retrospect — it was actually pointless, a wasted effort. You invested a lot of 
money, personal commitment, sometimes maybe even your health and so on. 
And then, a lot of times, it didn’t work. I thought that was a bit of a sbame 2 


From a social scientific perspective, this frustration should not come as a surprise. 
After all, there is abundant empirical evidence a social worker’s influence is rela- 
tively weak compared to that of peers, parents, school, work environments, and 
mass media”! 

Furthermore, some facts point to the possibility that AgAG-funded social work 
may have strengthened rather than weakened right-wing networks among youth. 
For example, many AgAG-funded youth centres were used as venues for neo-Nazi 
concerts.” The most prominent example is the public youth centre “Winzerclub” 
in Jena — the very place where NSU terrorists Mundlos and Zschäpe spent their 
leisure time before going underground. Sometimes, federal funds were used to buy 
musical instruments for neo-Nazi bands.” Antifascist activists have documented 
cases of neo-Nazis who were hired as auxiliary staff in AgAG projects.” In the 
municipal youth centre in Chemnitz’s Heckert district, auxiliary staff may have 
secretly unlocked the building for right-wing youth during official closing hours. 
In any case, the youth centre’s landline phone number was found on a contact list 
belonging to the NSU. Because of incidences such as these, some critics conclude 
that through AgAG, “social work turned into a part of the problem it pretended to 
fight” 


Lessons learnt — civil democracy protection work after the 1990s 


This well-documented failing of the AgAG led to a rethinking of civil democracy 
protection approaches. The “cry for love” paradigm lost some of its popularity 
and, as our chapter will show, subsequent programmes of civil society protection 
started from different assumptions. In particular, the focus shifted from youth as a 
primary target group for interventions against right-wing extremism to society as 
a whole. Since right-wing extremism was no longer primarily viewed as a “youth 
problem,” it made no sense to concentrate work against right-wing extremism on 
youth only. As some researchers“ pointed out during the 1990s, discriminatory 
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beliefs in mainstream society are key to understanding racist and right-wing vio- 
lence. One of the lessons learnt from attempts at civil society protection in the 
1990s was that in order to fight right-wing extremism effectively, it was not enough 
to focus on violent youth. Instead, you had to look at society as a whole. 

Another important lesson concerned the temporality of democracy protection 
work. In order to generate lasting effects, civil society actors need time and material 
resources for their work. Within AgAG, social workers were often forced to react 
quickly to current crises and/or outbursts of violence. The creation and protection of 
democratic civil society, however, takes time. It is a tedious endeavour that invari- 
ably includes conflicts and setbacks. If it is to succeed, civil society actors have to 
cooperate with one another to create networks of exchange and mutual support. 
The next phase in the development of democracy protection funding in Germany 
was shaped by efforts to create and sustain precisely such long-term structures. 


Civil democracy protection after the “uprising of the decent” 


In the summer of 2000, a series of right-wing extremist acts of violence were 
witnessed in Germany. On the 10th anniversary of German reunification, 3 October 
2000, an arson attack was carried out against the synagogue in Düsseldorf.” The 
attack caused only minor property damage, but it brought with it a great horror in 
the context of right-wing extremist violence in Germany. The Federal Chancellor 
at the time, Gerhard Schréder (SPD), used the occasion to proclaim an “uprising 
of the decent.” At the scene he said: “We need an uprising of the decent, looking 
the other way is no longer allowed.” In the days and weeks following the crime, 
demonstrations and candlelight vigils against right-wing extremism took place 
throughout Germany. In response to this, the government coalition made up of the 
SPD and Biindnis90/Griine implemented a federal funding programme to combat 
right-wing extremism. As a response to the growing right-wing extremism, civil 
society institutions would be supported both financially and politically. Important 
tasks in the fight against right-wing extremism that lie outside the action of state 
criminal and security authorities should be promoted by the state yet remain 
independent.“ 

Beginning in 2001, this programme was divided into three funding areas. 
“Xenos” was endowed with 75 million euros and was intended to contribute to 
the fight against racism in companies, associations, and schools. The “Entimon” 
funding area was to distribute 65 million euros to pilot projects “against violence 
and right-wing extremism.” The new federal states in eastern Germany received 
additional support from the “Civitas” funding programme. The aim of this pro- 
gramme was the promotion of initiatives in the eastern federal states and Berlin 
campaigning against right-wing extremism and supporting democracy. This pro- 
gramme area was endowed with 52 million euros.“ 

With the help of educational activities and civil society activities, these federal 
programmes were supposed to strengthen tolerance in society. The advancement 
of these programmes assumed that such a “tolerant” society would be the best 
protection against racism, anti-Semitism, and right-wing extremism. The idea that 
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right-wing attitudes and extreme right-wing structures have a particularly difficult 
time where there is a strong, diverse, democratic society was the basis for these 
efforts.“ This democratic society had to be created, particularly in the eastern parts 
of the Federal Republic where society was undergoing a major transformation. 

After various extensions, the programme ran until 2006. The federal programme 
“Civitas” provided the initial impetus for the development of mobile counselling 
and counselling centres for victims of right-wing violence. Mobile counselling in 
support of democracy and against right-wing extremism (“mobile Beratung gegen 
Rechtsextremismus”) is a working approach that explicitly serves to empower 
democratic civil society in cities and municipalities dealing with right-wing 
extremism. In this manner, democratic civil society structures were to be developed 
in eastern Germany. Counselling centres for victims of right-wing violence are 
dedicated to advising and accompanying those victims. In addition, decentralised 
network points as well as local projects and initiatives were created. These offices 
were often smaller democratic initiatives in rural regions. They were closely 
linked to the mobile counselling teams of the respective areas and were intended 
to build local networks of democratic actors. Local projects were run by different 
organisations, often small associations, who sought to campaign for democratic 
values in their towns and villages and were able to apply for financial support from 
the federal government to these ends. With “Civitas,” a well-functioning network 
was created in the east that offered a civil society basis for the professionalisation of 
counselling and prevention work to counter right-wing extremism. Recognising 
the democratic challenges posed by a society in transformation following the end 
of the GDR, this was an important contribution to support the rise of a democratic 
civil society in eastern Germany. 

The follow-up programmes “Diversity does good” (“Vielfalt tut gut”) and 
“competent. for Democracy” (“kompetent. für Demokratie”) focused on promoting 
civil society as an actor and on crisis intervention as a method of combating right- 
wing extremism. “Competent. for Democracy” included the promotion of mobile 
counselling work, implementing crisis intervention from 2007 onwards. Instead of 
long-term supporting mobile counselling work and the establishment of structures 
for networking and exchange, the focus was now on reacting to local crises with 
“mobile intervention teams” for on-site intervention based on specific events, 
immediate and limited in time. From 2007 onwards, the programme coordinators 
in the federal states were to decide what counted as a crisis. The mobile counsel- 
ling teams would then be commissioned by the coordinator handling the case.“ As 
the federal government handed over the funding of the projects to the sovereignty 
of the (individual) states, the conditions and possibilities of the projects became 
very much dependent on the political constellations (considerations/concerns) in 
the respective federal states.” With this move, the Federal Ministry for Family 
Affairs, Senior Citizens, Women and Youth attempted to bolster financial partici- 
pation by the federal states in the federal programmes through having greater con- 
trol of mobile counselling work. In contrast to the “Civitas” programme and in 
the funding of these advisory networks, the nationalisation of the efforts increased 
through the control exerted at two federal levels — federal and state. Subsequently, 
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there has been continuous dispute and debate regarding the project’s independ- 
ence from the state. The promotion of democracy work implements the subsidiarity 
principle. This means that the state itself may only take on tasks that subordinate 
units are unable to perform. The implementation of democracy work by state- 
independent civil society actors is one such task. If the state then tries to influence 
the content and methods of the projects, it violates the socio-political principle of 
subsidiarity. In the orientation of the programme, the focus on strengthening civil 
society disappeared almost completely, and the level of state control made the exe- 
cuting agencies increasingly dependent on the respective ruling political majorities 
in the federal states. 

This conflict between state control of work and the independence in actions of 
civil society remains an issue today. Since this phase of the federal programmes, an 
important new element has been the promotion of local action programmes (later 
called “Partnerships for Democracy”). These replaced the local network structures 
described above. The federal programme now passed money on to districts or 
municipalities, which was intended for the promotion of local democracy. The 
advantage of this is that democracy promotion also takes place at the local level 
and regional structures are activated. The disadvantage is that the local political 
authorities can define for themselves what they understand by promoting democ- 
racy. Occasionally, some local initiatives did not receive any money if they had 
publicly criticised the political situation in their area of influence. 

Due to the shifting political winds at federal level, the priorities of federal 
programmes have changed repeatedly since 2001. What had started out as a 
support programme for fighting right-wing extremism by 2015 had changed almost 
beyond recognition. Time and effort now needed to be devoted to a diverse range of 
problems.“ From the state’s perspective, this meant, among other things, the areas 
of left militancy and Islamism. 

In addition to the above-mentioned federal funding programmes, there has also 
been a funding programme from the Federal Ministry of the Interior since 2010. 
Under the title “Cohesion through Participation” (“Zusammenhalt durch Teilhabe,” 
ZdT), this programme increased focus on the support of state tasks in dealing with 
“extremism” by non-state actors. The focus is on the task generally described as 
“preventing extremism.” The projects should explicitly “act in advance of possible 
extremist threats.”* The work centres on supporting large clubs and associations 
that train voluntary democracy trainers within their own organisations. These, in 
turn, ensure a democratic structure within the organisations and discussion of dis- 
criminatory or anti-democratic incidents. This programme is provided with an 
annual amount of 12 million euros 

In addition, many federal states have their own dedicated programmes with 
additional focal points to promote democratic values. These programmes are 
not covered in this chapter, but just to give an example, the state of Saxony has 
established a programme with the title “Cosmopolitan Saxony” (“Weltoffenes 
Sachsen”). This programme aims to combat right-wing extremism, racism, and 
anti-Semitism in that state. Projects are funded to operate in a local or federal state- 
specific context, providing the country with an opportunity to set its own priorities 
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in certain regions where right-wing extremist structures are particularly strong or 
are dealing with certain changing subject areas that determine extreme right-wing 
discourses. 


Objectives, structure, and approaches of current federal programmes 


The federal programme “Live Democracy!” (“Demokratie leben!”) has existed 
since 2015. This programme was initially developed for a period of four years but 
was later extended “indefinitely” and therefore has a permanent term for the time 
being. The 2015 budget for the federal programme “Live Democracy!” debuted at 
around 40.5 million euros and has grown to more than 100 million euros. Initiatives 
beyond countering right-wing extremism are funded as well. The Federal Ministry 
for Family Affairs, Senior Citizens, Women and Youth promotes “civil society 
projects that campaign for democracy and against all forms of extremism.” As 
a result, as the budget has increased, so, too, have the range of topics, the breadth 
of approaches, and the number of different methods. There were four basic pillars 
within this programme until 2019: 


1 The local level: Local authorities and districts can apply for and set up a “part- 
nership for democracy.” This partnership then receives 100,000 euros per year 
from the federal government, as funding for local and regional initiatives. 
A coordination office and an advisory committee are also set up within the 
“Partnership for Democracy.” 

2 State level: In each federal state, there is a state democracy centre with an office 
for coordination with several employees. As a rule, the state coordination office 
(LKS) is connected to a state ministry. In a few cases, the LKS is located at a 
university or at an independent organisation (NGO). These democracy centres 
are tasked with the coordination of democracy work in the country, such as 
mobile counselling, victim counselling, and other networks. For this, they 
receive funding from the federal government. 

3 Federal level: Federal agencies serve to implement quality standards of work and 
content uniformly across the country. They often serve as umbrella organisations 
for certain work approaches, such as victim counselling, exit counselling, or 
mobile counselling. 

4 Pilot projects: Innovation in new approaches. This is the most extensive area 
of the federal programme which ensures that innovative, new approaches and 
methods can be tried out and developed as pilot programmes to strengthen the 
democratic society. As a rule, applications for multi-year projects can be sub- 
mitted to implement a federal pilot project. 


In subsequent developments, the federal level was changed to the extent that 
the federal central agencies were no longer adequately funded. Four competence 
centres and ten competence networks have been set up at the federal level for 
various subject areas. These should exchange information on the central topics 
of the respective network and secure knowledge on these topics for the general 
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public. However, there is a very strong connection to the responsible federal min- 
istry which, as a funding provider, influences the work of the competence centres 
and competence networks. Through the federal programme “Live Democracy!,” 
more than 300 “Partnerships for Democracy” projects were funded up to 2019, 16 
state democracy centres and their respective advisory structures were financed, 28 
organisations were developed into federal sponsors, more than 50 pilot projects 
on selected phenomena of group-related enmity were funded, and more than 30 
pilot projects to prevent radicalisation were promoted. This makes it the largest 
and most comprehensive federal programme against right-wing extremism that has 
ever existed in Germany. And it is also unique compared to the situation in other 
European countries. 

Our evaluation of the federal programme leads us to the conclusion that the 
democratic participation of people was promoted and strengthened by the measures. 
The expansion of the programme ensured that it was possible to react appropri- 
ately to the increasing polarisation in society and to changes in the problem areas. 
The evaluation takes a critical view of the fact that the many topics, projects, and 
approaches have created a confusing situation that is very difficult for the actors to 
grasp. In addition, the mixing of the prevention of extremism and the promotion 
of democracy is to be viewed critically, because there are considerable differences 
between the two approaches. The prevention of extremism has usually emerged 
from a state and regulatory perspective. Different “extremisms” (left- and right- 
wing extremism as well as Islamism) are dealt with here. Prevention approaches 
tend to focus on preserving the current political status quo, defending it against 
the potential dangers of various “extremisms.”! In contrast to this framework, 
the classic democracy work resulted from the civil society debate with right-wing 
extremism and from the lessons learnt from the failure of the AgAG programme. 
These approaches for promoting democracy are based on an understanding of social 
work as a human rights profession. Each field on its own offers sufficient space for 
the implementation of differentiated projects and uses different methods. Mixing 
the approaches can, however, lead to the goals becoming blurred and the project 
staff to be overwhelmed. The scientific evaluation found that projects that have a 
duration of less than 5 years have a very slim chance of making an impact. In add- 
ition, there is the problem that the projects are usually not 100 per cent funded and 
much work has to be invested in organising co-financing.*? The scientific evalu- 
ation of specific offers in the federal programme “Live Democracy!” particularly 
attests to the work of the mobile counselling teams in the individual state dem- 
ocracy centres having a lasting effect.” It found that the portfolio of tasks of the 
mobile counselling has grown steadily and “tends to move away from interventions 
dealing with right-wing extremism towards an instance of universal strengthening 
of democracy and prevention.” 


Current problems and challenges in civil society work 


As we were able to show in this chapter, the attempt to work with right-wing 
extremists or right-wing adolescents using the method of “accepting” social work 
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with youth in eastern Germany has failed. A paradigm shift in the work for demo- 
cratic values and against right-wing extremism followed. The thesis prevailed that 
right-wing extremism and racism can best be countered by a strong, democratic, 
and diverse society. 

For more than 20 years, various organisations and their subordinate projects 
have been financed by the German state through federal programmes designed to 
promote democracy. On the one hand, crowdfunding, private sponsorship, or finan- 
cing through private donations in Germany is underdeveloped when compared 
internationally. On the other hand, this issue has led to a growth in state funding of 
civil society. This in turn negatively influences crowdfunding, sponsorship, or pri- 
vate donations in Germany. Large portions of civil society in Germany find it much 
easier to apply for funding to the federal or state government than, for example, 
raising sufficient funds through donations. 

The state funding of civil society in its struggle with right-wing extremism 
also means that the projects are in constant tension between independence (non- 
governmental organisations, NGOs) and state intervention in their work. Bianca 
Klose describes the civil society projects as “a kind of hybrid.” The relation- 
ship between the state and the projects it finances and promotes means that “new 
compromises are constantly being made and constantly negotiated between all 
those involved.” The struggle for independence from the state is ongoing. In 
the past, the state tried to heavily intervene in the public relations work of the 
funded projects. All publications were supposed to be submitted to the funder and 
be checked by the relevant administration before being made public. The state tries 
again and again to influence the work of civil society through management, con- 
trol, and various accountability obligations. The so-called “extremism” clause has 
been particularly hotly debated in the past. Those running funded projects were 
forced to affirm in advance of their work, by signing a clause, that they would not 
work with any extremists. To exclude such cooperation in advance by means of a 
clause meant that the projects were suspected of attempting such cooperation and 
those involved in the initiatives rejected this general suspicion.’’ 

The evaluation of the federal programme “Live Democracy!” also found that 
the issues to be dealt with by the projects are becoming less defined. The original 
issue of right-wing extremism has started to retreat into the background, particu- 
larly due to the diversification into different dimensions of group-related enmity 
and issues such as everyday racism, discrimination, or right-wing populism.°® 

From our perspective, this diversification of subjects appears as a logical and 
necessary next step within the development of civil society democracy protection, 
even though it can pose great challenges for the actors involved. If we assume that 
a diverse, democratic society serves as a bulwark against right-wing extremism, 
supporting diversity and fighting all forms of discrimination must be a central 
aspect of civil society work against such extremism. In particular, the perspectives 
of those affected by right-wing/racist attacks should take centre stage. 

Within German civil society, this realisation is slowly starting to show its 
effects. For example, the network “unravelling the NSU complex” (“NSU- 
Komplex auflösen”) has linked the families of those murdered by NSU terrorists 
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to activists, artists, and NGO employees such as ourselves. The network organised 
several “civil society tribunals” to complement the official court case executed by 
the state authorities. In court, prosecutors as well as defence lawyers focused on the 
accused and the question of their guilt, as they are legally required to. However, 
the civil society tribunal focused on the victims, their families, and their pain. Civil 
society thus aimed at supporting and strengthening those who suffered from right- 
wing extremism instead of giving the floor to right-wing terrorists and murderers 
yet again. 

Despite such examples, most organisations funded by civil democracy protec- 
tion programmes are still not very good at cooperating with organisations led by 
People of Color, who are devalued by racism. The parts of civil society we cur- 
rently reach are dominated by white, non-migrant, middle-class academics. But 
to counter right-wing extremist tendencies and strengthen democracy, broader 
alliances are urgently needed.” In order to create and maintain these alliances, 
we need to mainstream anti-racist and intersectional perspectives among agents of 
civil society protection. 

The public and politicians often try to measure the success of civil society’s 
work against right-wing extremism by asking: Is there less right-wing extremism 
or racism at the end of the project period? From a scientific point of view, but also 
from the perspective of practitioners, this perspective is lacking. Whether right- 
wing extremism, racism, and anti-Semitism develop in a society or not, whether 
they increase or decrease, etc., depends on numerous factors that civil society work 
and projects against right-wing extremism have no influence on. Rather, the projects 
must be assessed according to “whether they succeed in fulfilling their stimulus 
and impulse function in trying out or further developing pedagogical approaches 
and strategies as models.” Civil society democracy work should ensure that the 
democratic debate and the discussion on socio-political issues are supported and 
stimulated and that a position based on human rights is strengthened. 

In the eastern federal states in particular, new extreme right-wing parties, such 
as the Alternative for Germany (AfD), have achieved a high percentage of votes 
in federal or state elections in recent years. The state associations of the AfD in 
eastern Germany are dominated by extreme right-wing actors. These actors see the 
established projects of democratic civil society as their natural opponents. The asso- 
ciations supporting projects against right-wing extremism (NGOs) are described 
by the AfD as left-wing extremists and are publicly defamed. With numerous small 
inquiries in the Bundestag and Landtag, the AfD tries to find out everything about 
these projects and democratic associations. Smaller clubs are put under pressure 
through campaigns by the AfD. Especially in rural areas, this is a heavy burden for 
the committed clubs and people. Only time will tell whether these small-scale civil 
society initiatives will be able to withstand the pressure. 
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13 Conditions of success for civil society 
organisations protecting democracy 


Uwe Backes 


Since Alexis de Tocqueville’s observations on the young democracy in the United 
States of America,! the following insight seems to be one of the undisputed prop- 
ositions of democracy theory: the validity of constitutional democracy requires a 
lively civil society. By the end of the 20th century, this old insight from the first 
half of the 19th century was supported by the observation that civil protest and 
civic commitment are important as a potential means of resistance and democra- 
tisation when it comes to overcoming autocratic rule in many states all over the 
world.” Based on the data provided by the “varieties of democracy” project of the 
University of Göteborg, Sweden, for the years 1900 to 2001, Michael Bernhard, 
Allen Hicken, Christopher Reenock, and Staffan I. Lindberg showed that an 
“active, mobilised civil society” is an important precondition for protecting “dem- 
ocracy from authoritarian takeovers.” Particularly during the transition from auto- 
cratic to democratic structures and in periods of crisis with significant tendencies 
towards a deconsolidation of democracy, civil society actors working for the estab- 
lishment of democratic structures or for the reconsolidation of democracy have had 
considerable success. During periods of autocratic regimes being deconsolidated, 
organised, sustained street protest mobilising large parts of the population may be 
a crucial driving force for processes of democratisation. And in established democ- 
racies, in a best case scenario, organised citizens have the potential to threaten and 
sanction any attempts by anti-system actors to realise plans which might blow up 
the system. Civil society organisations are capable of making an important contri- 
bution to the development and maintenance of “credible bounds on the behaviour 
of political officials,”* so that the latter will act within democratic norms and for the 
public good. Furthermore, civic engagement in general contributes to the building 
of social capital,” which is an important “asset” for the legitimacy, efficiency, and 
stability of democratic government. 

In this volume, we narrowed our perspective to civil society actors that are func- 
tionally differentiated organisations with a high degree of continuity of targeted 
action. The focus is therefore on a special group of actors within the broad spec- 
trum of associations, who act strategically like non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) rather than like more or less spontaneous, local grassroots initiatives. In 
addition, this volume is primarily concerned with those civil society organisations 
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(CSOs) who explicitly see themselves as promoters of democracy. The role of 
such organisations in several European countries was examined briefly in a com- 
prehensive report by the Bertelsmann Foundation in cooperation with the Center 
for Applied Policy Research at the LMU Munich (lead management: Britta 
Schellenberg).° The findings presented form a valuable basis, even if the report 
mainly served to analyse the current situation in a special field of democracy pro- 
tection (i.e., the prevention and repression of right-wing extremism). 

However, among the civil society organisations protecting democracy 
(CSOPDs) we find very different forms of organisation and activism. Organisations 
with memberships in the millions (such as the Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold in 
the Weimar Republic) stand alongside those that strictly limit their membership 
in order to increase their strategic ability to act. Where some strive to rally as 
many followers as possible, others prefer a leaner structure. Single-issue associ- 
ations specialising in the protection of democracy stand alongside those addressing 
a broader range of concerns. While some of the organisations see themselves as 
pressure groups for democratic and emancipatory goals and exert pressure through 
various channels (such as protests or the media), others work primarily through 
research, information, and education. 

Irrespective of this heterogeneity, it is the question of the conditions for success 
that is the focus of this essay. Is it primarily the quality of the actors that explains 
an organisation’s establishment and longevity? Or are the successful organisations 
more likely to owe their prosperity to party political patronage and state support? 
Do socio-cultural conditions, especially the perception of threats and how to deal 
with them, play a major role? The conditions for success at the micro (actors), meso 
(competition between actors and opportunity structures, such as those that result 
from specific actor constellations under changing conditions of action), and macro 
(social, political, economic, and cultural framework) levels are likely to be closely 
intertwined and there will be no simple, generalisable answers. Nevertheless, I will 
attempt to arrange and relate the findings of the essays in this volume in such a way 
that knowledge about the conditions under which the organisations were created 
and developed can be advanced. It makes sense to first examine the relationship 
between parties and the state before taking a closer look at the qualities of the 
actors in their social environment. 


CSOPDs and political parties 


According to David Truman’s disturbance theory, humans get organised when their 
vital interests are under threat.’ However, Truman’s theory says nothing about what 
kind of self-organisation is most conducive to the democratic process. What he 
describes applies equally to political parties, which are often formed during periods 
of intensive political mobilisation. Such mobilisation requires the space and freedom 
for autonomous associations to be able to emerge and develop. Historically, this 
process is associated with phases of liberalisation that provide a safe environment 
in which social self-organisation can develop. Mostly, the resulting associations 
are expressions of behaviour that deviates politically from “the existing norms 
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and behavioural system of the time.”® Sometimes, those existing norms violate 
principles that today are considered basic hallmarks of a free and democratic order, 
such as the equal right to vote for all citizens. 

Jean-Yves Camus connects the emergence of vital CSOPDs in France with the 
first period of the Third Republic (1870-1914) when, following the early phase 
of the French Revolution, the right of association was permanently codified.’ The 
emerging CSOPDs were part of a culture war between moderate-left Republicans 
and Socialists on the one hand, and the authoritarian Conservatives and the 
Catholic Church on the other. They were, so to speak, part of the “social front” 
of the party blocs fighting with each other for political influence. This was a time 
when basic democratic consensus was only just beginning to form, and “leagues” 
for or against the gradually codified “values of the republic” were engaged in 
bitter disputes. During the Dreyfus affair (1894-1906), not only did the demo- 
cratic Ligue des droits de l’homme (1898) come into being, but also the Ligue de 
la patrie francaise (1898) and the Ligue d’action francaise (1899), which, together 
with the Ligue des patriotes (launched in 1882), formed the “main channel for dis- 
seminating the ideas of the anti-parliamentarian, nationalist, authoritarian Right”! 
A democracy-protecting civil society consequently emerged out of the confronta- 
tion with democracy-threatening forms of an “uncivil society”! — “uncivil” in the 
sense that these forms called into question the basic democratic consensus that had 
already been reached by important political actors. 

The processes involved in the emergence of parties and CSOPDs were often 
inseparably intertwined. When parties form, they are initially part of an organising 
civil society. They then start playing a more systematic part in the power process 
by taking up citizen’s interests in the political realm and, by occupying political 
office, turning them into an element of the institutional structure of the state. Such 
a process could easily be traced in the emergence of social democratic/socialist 
parties from the labour movement or green parties from the anti-nuclear and envir- 
onmental movement. We can assume that in times of political relaxation, the 
more successful the political party, the less citizens will feel the need to continue 
maintaining autonomous CSOPDs. The party, then, in effect sucks up civil society 
and transforms its causes into political power. 

If civil society actors continue to exist despite a highly institutionalised system 
of political parties, they often have a close relationship to the parties and share 
cooperative structures with them. If such relationships are long-lasting, in most 
cases they result in the CSOPDs gradually taking on a semi-official role and part of 
the work of the state, provided the parties concerned have lasting success running 
for political office. In fact, more than just a few civil society actors were actually 
initiated by established parties to then develop further to become (partly) autono- 
mous (e.g., SOS-Racisme in France! or the German party foundations). A special 
role is played by organisations whose existence is due to being rooted in more than 
one political party. The Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold in Germany’s Weimar 
Republic, for example, emerged as a result of an acute threat to democracy with 
a series of right-wing extremist attacks, a failed coup attempt (Kapp-Putsch), and 
communist uprisings. The majority of the Reichsbanner activists came from the 
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Social Democrats, with a minority coming from the other parties of the “Weimar 
Coalition,” the Catholic Centre and liberal German Democratic Party (DDP). This 
meant that the Reichsbanner remained largely impartial and as a result, party polit- 
ical issues were left off the agenda at Reichsbanner events H 

CSOPDs formed by parties can support democracy, but they can also undermine 
it. During the Cold War, many such organisations fighting for “true democracy” 
were front organisations of Moscow-oriented communist parties that combined 
fundamental criticism of the political system of “Western democracies” with loy- 
alty to the Soviet Union and its satellite states. In the fight for “peace” and against 
“fascism,” they managed to gather many “fellow travellers” and politically credu- 
lous people behind their flag.“ For these and other CSOPDs, Dominik Rigoll’s 
comments (following William Irvine) about the social function of the human rights 
leagues applied: they were a club without a membership fee, a place for the well- 
off to ease their social conscience and do good without suffering too much loss 
themselves.!‘ For others, Jean-Yves Camus’s criticism of Truman’s approach (ref- 
erencing Robert Salisbury’s theory) held true: “group organisers represent a set of 
benefits which they offer to potential members for the cost of joining the group, the 
benefits being material, solidary, and expressive.”!” 

Where civil society actors act beyond periods of extreme political escalation and 
with a high degree of organisational continuity, they often represent interests which 
are linked to the need for protection of minorities whose rights are not sufficiently 
represented by existing political parties and institutionalised anti-discrimination 
tules and practices. According to Margaret E. Keck and Kathryn Sikkink, the 
success of advocacy networks depends not least on whether they succeed in 
getting politically influential actors involved in their cause (political leverage) and, 
if necessary, on drawing the actors’ attention to the fact that their programmatic 
intentions in certain areas deviate from usual practice (political accountability), 
meaning that greater efforts are required to achieve common goals 19 

For obvious reasons, a particularly large number of CSOs are based on or 
supported by Jewish organisations. The Ligue internationale contre le racisme 
et l’antisémitisme (LICRA) in France (in existence since 1927, with branches in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Portugal, Canada, and even 
in the Republic of Congo), the Anne Frank Foundation in the Netherlands, and the 
Anti-Defamation League (ADL) in the USA are the most prominent examples. 
The latter two only emerged after the end of the Second World War, encouraged 
not least by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948. They are joined 
by a number of other initiatives representing the concerns of discriminated groups 
(other ethno-cultural communities, women, and sexual minorities). Most of the 
organisations discussed in this volume belong to this type. Political parties will fre- 
quently attempt to incorporate such interests and where this succeeds, autonomous 
organisations situated in the realm between political parties and private enterprises 
will lose significance. 

This also applies to the foundations of political parties insofar as they see the 
protection of democracy as an important part of their efforts. As Tom Mannewitz 
shows in his comparative study, these mostly deal with specific threats that are also 
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considered by the parties associated with them to pose the biggest danger to demo- 
cratic accomplishments.'? As a result, the focus is primarily on actors of the pol- 
itical opponent who are not considered to be capable of forming a coalition while 
extremist tendencies among potential allies tend to be generously overlooked. 
Opposing extremism from all sides is evidence that a party-affiliated CSOPD is 
to some extent independent from the strategic considerations of the party they are 
affiliated with. 


CSOPDs and the state 


George Michael’s contribution on CSOs in the US reveals “watchdog” associations 
that are particularly purposeful and efficient. They have taken over the task of 
democracy protection to a much higher degree than in European countries. On the 
one hand, this is a consequence of political parties that above all understand them- 
selves as machines for election campaigns while being reluctant — in comparison 
with many of their European counterparts — to take on public tasks. But the case 
of the US also highlights the significance of the relationship between the state 
and society: in the US, with its optimism (widespread prior to the Trump presi- 
dency) and its tradition of emphasising civic commitment, what matters most is the 
defence against threats from the outside (“un-American activities”). Statehood 
is reduced to maintaining law and order and does not have the many elements 
of democracy protection of, in particular, the German security architecture. Both 
the norms of criminal law and the very modest arsenal of legal tools for repres- 
sion reduce the options for state intervention. Here, civic organisations take over 
those tasks which in other countries are fulfilled by state institutions. For example, 
a type of civil litigation watchdog”! that is particularly innovative, the Southern 
Poverty Law Center (SPLC), was established in Montgomery, Alabama, in 1971. 
Organisations of this kind file lawsuits against extremist organisations if their 
members violate legal norms. 

The Netherlands is another example where CSOPDs have a high degree of 
autonomy in relation to state institutions. None of the associations examined 
by Sebastiaan van Leunen and Paul Lucardie developed in proximity to state 
institutions. Even the most successful of them, the Anne Frank Foundation, 
remained financially independent and developed its activities mainly on a basis of 
private donations, contributions, and support.” 

The Belgian case highlights the problem of CSOPDs who benefit from state 
support. On the one hand, they often see themselves as spearheading democratic 
development, calling out the government’s failures and pointing out ways of effi- 
cient democracy protection.” On the other hand, the CSOPDs taking over tasks 
of the state are appreciated by the representatives of state institutions, with the 
CSOPDs developing structures, based on a division of labour, that receive signifi- 
cant support from the state. In Germany, the formation of cooperative structures 
between civil society organisations and state institutions has a long tradition, 
especially in the field of security. In this way, some important civil society actors 
have developed into state institutions of sorts, thus running the risk of losing their 
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autonomy. Funding programmes with predominantly anti-right-wing extremist 
ambitions contributed to this development. (The “Demokratie leben” federal 
funding programme, founded in 2015, had an annual budget of 100 million euros 
with more than 4,000 projects receiving funding in 2020.24) 

Lisa Bendiek and Michael Nattke point out the dilemma numerous CSOPDs 
in Germany face. On the one hand, they emphasise that their commitments are 
independent and have a critical attitude towards the conduct of state institutions. 
On the other hand, many rely mostly on state funding programmes to finance their 
activities, meaning sponsoring, crowdfunding, and personal contributions of the 
members continue to fall behind. “Large portions of civil society in Germany find 
it much easier to apply for funding to the federal or state government than, for 
example, raising sufficient funds through donations.” This means a kind of state- 
funded democracy promotion scene has developed that is dependent on state ser- 
vices. Of course, this is true for almost all of the CSOPDs who agree with the 
constitutional consensus of the established parties and, other than e.g., militant 
anti-Fascist groups, are ready to undertake democracy protection work within the 
limits of valid legal norms. 

On the one hand, civil society actors that are independent from the state need the 
help of private supporters. But on the other hand, individual contributions must not 
be too extensive to avoid creating a dependency. In any case, such dependencies 
are rare, at least in the European context, so the common view is that long-term 
support by the state is indispensable. 

In the best case, civil society and state-institutional democracy support and com- 
plement each other in a win-win situation. Non-state actors are able to react with 
more flexibility to new challenges because they are less tied to proven regulations 
of the rule of law. The success of CSOPDs may therefore also depend on the extent 
to which they can fulfil public tasks in a convincing manner. This is likely to depend 
to a large extent on how actively and successfully state institutions engage in the 
field of democracy protection. In the case of Germany, the constitutional protec- 
tion authorities (Verfassungsschutzbehörden, almost unique in international com- 
parison) investigating extremism “in advance” of illegal activity and informing the 
public about the results in extensive reports?’ leaves comparatively little room for 
similar activities by CSOPDs. However, the controversial actions of state author- 
ities in investigating non-violent forms of fundamental political opposition have 
repeatedly triggered heated debates about possible illiberal consequences — espe- 
cially when those affected moved in left-wing radical contexts. Critics of German 
“militant democracy” therefore advocate, among other things, for strictly limiting 
state democracy protection to violent forms of extremism and tasking CSOPDs 
with taking over some of the tasks.”® 

One basic problem with this proposal, however, is that CSOPDs are not subject 
to the same degree of accountability and judicial control. Organisations that are 
mentioned in the reports of Germany’s Office for the Protection of the Constitution 
can bring lawsuits against this institution, and sometimes these lawsuits succeed 
in the administrative court.” It is more difficult to bring legal action against being 
listed by a CSOPD. And, conversely, CSOPDs are more likely to be the victims 
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of unjustified lawsuits if the anti-democratic plaintiffs have more resources at 
their disposal than the defendants. (This is a parallel to the problem of Strategic 
Lawsuits Against Public Participation, SLAPPs, which has been discussed in other 
contexts.*°) However, such a model, which is more strongly oriented towards US 
practice, would undoubtedly give CSOPDs greater scope for action than the model 
that is currently in force in Germany. 


CSOPDs as competitors in the democracy protection market 


The relationship CSOPDs have with state institutions and established parties partly 
determines their conditions for success. However, success is usually closely linked 
to the organisation’s calibre and competency, without which long-term survival in 
competition with other organisations pursuing similar goals would not be possible. 
Above all, this includes the ability to make measurable progress in the self-defined 
area of activity. Lisa Bendiek and Michael Nattke, in their dual role as democracy 
protection analysts and active democracy protectors in eastern Germany, illustrate 
this with the failure of socio-educational concepts that aimed to reintegrate right- 
wing extremist youth through “accepting” social work in the 1990s. According to 
Bendiek and Nattke, one of the pioneers of this approach admitted defeat when he 
spoke resignedly of the failure of efforts to support young people socially without 
confronting them with the problem of their right-wing extremist obsessions.*! As 
a result, many initiatives avoided dealing directly with the “uncivil society” and 
instead focused on training civil society so it could pull the rug out from under 
political extremism. 

However, the success of CSOs in this field is difficult to measure. In no case 
should the rise or fall in extremist behaviour be taken as a benchmark as we know 
this depends on many conditions over which CSOs have no control. In addition, 
Manés Weisskircher’s summary of the effects of the Austrian protest against the 
Vienna Academic Ball (Wiener Akademikerball) also applies here. In most cases, 
civil society engagement is not characterised by major breakthroughs or defeats, 
but rather by small gains and losses.” Civil society actors hardly ever get exactly 
“what they want (and they hardly ever lose completely).”* The point of evalu- 
ation is therefore primarily to determine the effects of specific measures taken by 
CSOPDs. 

There has been little research on how CSOPDs make decisions (internal and 
external). Since CSOPDs are mostly founded as advocacy organisations, their 
members are obliged to pursue more or less clearly defined goals. Often mem- 
bership is limited in number and reserved for individuals who avowedly serve the 
purposes of the organisation. This is different for organisations that counteract 
anti-democratic movements by trying to mobilise counter-protests and rallies. 
A comparative study of these organisational principles remains an urgent research 
desideratum. 

Only a few of the CSOPDs examined in this volume take a broad stand against 
extremism in the sense of opposing any challenge to the democratic constitutional 
state, no matter from which ideological background.** This may be for strategic 
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reasons: being aligned with a single “front line” makes it easier to attract allies. If 
a second “front line” is added, you may lose some of the combatants who gathered 
at the first line. Sometimes, CSOPDs lead a fight against democracy opponents 
from one camp in alliance with anti-liberal combatants from the other camp, as was 
the case with the Dutch association Kafka. The Dutch domestic intelligence ser- 
vice classified Kafka’s activities as “anti-democratic,” partly because in the “fight 
against the right-wing” Kafka considered methods such as threats, intimidation, 
and the use of violence to be legitimate.” 

CSOPDs usually emerge in the face of an acute crisis that is perceived as an 
existential threat to democracy. Terrorist attacks, with deadly effect on symbolic 
targets that hit the “heart of the state” (its central institutions or the core of the 
state identity), can be the trigger as well as successful mobilisation of parties/ 
movements that question the fundamental values and rules of the constitutional 
state. Their success will ultimately depend on the perception of a threat persisting 
even after an acute danger situation has ended, or at least on the awareness that 
dangers can recur, and that preventive protection of democracy appears advisable. 

Awareness of such dangers is likely to be greatest among vulnerable social 
groups who are at increased risk of victimisation. This explains why CSOPDs are 
often owned by social minorities and their supporters. The more they are heard in 
the majority culture, the easier it will be to mobilise resources for their concerns. 

The success of CSOPDs for the protection of democracy depends essentially 
on the dominant culture for the protection of democracy and the corresponding 
culture of remembrance.*’ Peter Niesen used the term “negative republicanism” 
in reference to democracy protection cultures that are primarily focused on the 
dangers of the past and are shaped by the effort to prevent a renewed threat in the 
present.’ The more credible the invocation of these dangers, the more likely it is 
that CSOPDs will have a voice for their cause. In contrast, organisations countering 
extremism in a principled defence against all potential threats to democracy will 
find it more difficult to mobilise resources if the evidence of current threats does 
not appear convincing enough. This applies regardless of whether dangers are 
perceived as coming from within or from without. 
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